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Kahn~Tailored~Clothes 


Ti easure Up To The Big Tloments In Your Life. 


HEY give you that well-poised, at-ease, “‘forget-yourself” air, which is the 
essence of present-day style. They give you those curve-chumming, hip- 
hugging body-lines that differentiate tailoring from clothing. They bring 

out to the utmost degree your gifts and graces of physique and_ personality. 


New Wool 
Right From the Sheep’s Back 


OT just pure wool, but new wool is used for 

‘ Kahn-Tailored-Clothes.” New wool nght 
from the sheep's back means that the cloth is 
supple and full of “life,” and that therefore it 
is more “failorable’’ than old wool, no matter 
how pure. Over 500 pure-wool, new-wool 
Spring Patterns are ready for your survey at our 
Representative’ s. 





Kahn Tailoring Company 


of Indianapolis, Ind. 


At Once— 
Order Your Easter Clothes 


O to-day to our Authorized Representative 
* in your town and be measured for your 
Easter Clothes —$20 to $45. Our seal, pic- 
tured below, is in his window’ and on our label. 
It guarantees our tailoring as though bond- 
backed. Free for a postcard —‘“‘ The Dnift of 


Fashion,’ the famous tailor-shop-in-print. Simply 


address 








pate sien aire Ras MEO POPU 
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Big Ben 


esigned by 
the Westclox se sam "e Salle, Tit. 
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$250 THE COPY 








To sleep late’s pleasant now and then, 
Make it Sunday morn, says Big Ben 


IG BEN 1s on the job’ winding keys that are a pleasure 
every minute of the day; to wind—selective alarm_ calls 
he ringson time—he runs _ that ring steadily for 5 minutes 


on time—he stays on time. or intermittently for 10. 
He has a great big dial you — ‘16,000 watchmakers have al- 
can easily read in the dim morn- ready adopted him.—Counter- 


ing light—a cheerful, deep toned _feits are everywhere trying to 
voice that wakes you on your cash in on him, he hasall the ear 
sleepiest mornings—large strong marks of a full-fledged SUCCESS. 


$2.50 


Sold by Jewelers. Three Dollars in Canada. 
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Two Million Stylish Ankles 
“Holeproof-Clad” 





For Smart Women 


A million men, women and children are wearing Holeproof Hose. 
There are two millior. neatly dressed ankles belonging to people who “ know 
what's what,” clad in these ho 

\ million people have seen the folly of ‘‘old-time” hose that wear out 
ina week You'll see it, too, just as soon as you try “Holeproof.”’ 

We could not build up the largest business of its kind in the world if 
we did not give the most for the money 

Six pairs of “Holeproof" are guaranteed to wear without holes for six 
month But that doesn’t mean they are coarse or unsightly. The facts 
ire quite the reverse, 

Uhe re made with the finest materials, so they wear a long time. 
That quality cannot be kept out of sight. People can see it. More comfort- 
ible hose can't be bought 

We want you to try a box, and we urge that you look for what we have 


promised. You'll find every advantage. We cannot afford to mislead you, 


oleprooffiosiery 


FOR ep roo AND CHILDRE 


We pay for our yarn an average of 70 cents a pound, It is 3-ply Egyptian 
ind Sea Island cotton, the finest, softest cotton that grows 

W uld buy common yarn for 30 cents, but it would be 2-ply —coarse, 
heavy ind hot 

With our flexible yarn—strong, but light—it is easy to make stylish 
hose that wear the required time. 

Every pair of ‘ Holeproof" is backed by our thirty-nine years of experi- 
ence. These are the original guaranteed hose. 


For Up-to-Date Men 


So careful are we of our reputation—of every claim we make—that 


we spend fifty-five thousand dollars a year for inspection— merely to 


that each pair of “Holeproof"’ is perfect in every way. But this works 
for your benefit also, for you never buy a poor pair 
Don't ou want to try such h 


wk 


Look for the signature above on the toe of each pair, if you want to be 
sure you are getting the genuine “ Holeproof.”” There are scores of imitations, 
so one must be careful. 

Six pairs of ‘ Holeproof” cost $1.50 up to $3.00, according to finish and 
weight. Silk ‘Holeproof,” three pairs guaranteed three months—$2.00 
for men’s—$3.00 for women’s. 

The genuine “Holeproof"’ are sold in your town. We'll tell you the 
dealers’ names on request, or ship direct where there’s no dealer near, 
charges prepaid on receipt of remittance Write for 
free book, ‘‘How to Make Your Feet Happy. 





oe. We oc Rien 
A Few Dealer Opportunities: }¥5.5°", 7/755 
and the Holeproof Sales-Help Plans with a few more 
live concerns. Write us. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
108 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


. . Reg. | 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can., Pat. Office, 1906 
Distributors for Canada 


2 
Tampico News ¢ 3. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic CatPoickl 
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T LIFE 


By George Lee Burton 


TLLUSTRATED Br HENRY RALEI*GC£# 





HE man’s walk first attracted my 

attention as he passed up the aisle 

toward the front of the car with 

a certain precise tread which 
claimed recognition. Where had I seen 
it before? When he came back the indi- 
viduality of his step again impressed 
me—and that haunting sense of having 
once known him. A quick inventory 
showed a thin, clean-shaven face, dark, 
nervous eyes, brown hair touched with 
gray, and a figure of medium height 
active, though with shoulders slightly 
stooped. 

Memory seemed playing me a trick: 
for, though his face assured me I had 
never before seen him, his walk, with its 
individuality, its set, half-marching pre- 
cision that indicated the military which 
his bearing denied, contradicted that 
assurance and increased the baffling con- 
viction that we had met somewhere 
only I could not remember where or 
when. He caught me looking with 
interest at him and his watchful glance 
became fixed upon me in inquiry. It 
was the glance of a man constantly on 
guard against surprise, I thought, as I 
picked up my magazine. 

We were on the same Pullman, as it 
happened, for two days and a night; 
and from time to time J again noticed 
his strangely familiar tread, though he 
did not always walk inthat fashion. He 
seemed to have two habits of walking; 
at times there was nothing unusual 
about his step. When we were together 
in the smoker I offered a few conversa- 
tional commonplaces to see whether the 
sound of his voice would help me to 








alone on the rear platform of the observa- 
tion car, that he unexpectedly joined me. 

“Excuse my butting in on your obser- 
ition,” he said tentative ly coming out 
but remaining standing 


“Certainly; thi nt a private view, 
Have a seat,” I replied, motioning to 
one 

He sat down and was quiet a fev 


juiet ¢ 
minutes as we watched the steel tracks 
slip away between fields and farms and 
a little rambling village. Ther 
ing, he looked at me speculat 


turn- 
ively from 
those watchful eyes. 


“Did you ever keep quiet so long you 





j 


felt you Just must talk to somebody 
he asked 
“Yes,” 


‘Even about your ow: 


> 





“T suppose every one feels that way 


ometimes,”” I answered slowly, watch- 


the glittering track unwind behind 





An Unpremeditated Crime 


“WEL. you don't know me and 
never will; but you look like you 
1 bottled 


understand men; and I've bee 


ul © long with nobody to talk to 
I'd like to tell you about myself and 
K & Questior * 
“Thank you. I'd be glad to hear,” 
I replied; “but I don’t know that I can 


help you.” 


“Maybe not; but the talking it 








remember, for one often recalls an 
unchanged voice more readily than a 
changed face; but his brief answers came in unfamiliartones. Incidentally his dress and 
manner both suggested that he was not accustomed to traveling very much on Pullman 
In the late afternoon of the first day I saw him again passing up tow r 
of the car, with that same unconscious, half-measured tread —a tread evidently 
long habit. Where had I seen it before?—when the car gave a lurch in going round a 
bend. Instantly his right hand flew up to the level of his shoulder and reached out into 
empty space directly in front; then he quickly let it drop and caught with his left at 
the back of a seat. Immediat it flashed upon me where I had seen that walk; at 
the same moment he turned quickly and caught the recognition in my eyes. His face 
flushed as he passed on forward. 


da the tront 





hxed by 





The Strange Ways of a Fellow Traveler 


NSTANTLY there had come to me a gray November day some years before, when I 
had visited a penitentiary in a distant state. Again I heard the clank of steel-barred 





doors as we passed along the prisoners’ halls to a cell-house with its stacks of narrow 
cavelike cells. 

Again I went through high-walled courtyards into shops filled with workme: 
black-striped clothing—zebra-coated for a purpose; then to the entrance of the dining 


hall, whither at the noon hour had come filing from different directions long serpentin« 
lines of those black-striped figures, with the set tramp, tramp of their lockstep, each 
man’s right hand on the right shoulder of the one in front, each pair of eyes surveying 
the attendant and me curiously, shamedly or defiantly, 
faces for the most part evil-lined and hard. 

Have you ever felt the constraint, the feeling of shrinki: g apology. which follows 
when you have come upon a man’s spirit unawares, and you see that he knows you have 
looked too far in past his screens? The rest of the evening and the next morning we each 
took on, as weil as we could, an ignoring, stranger’s attitude. 

I had for a time forgotten the man, when, on going into the dining car for luncheon 
the second day, I found the only vacant seat was at a small table facing him. He saw 
me as I entered and that the situation was purely accidental. To have retreated would 
uave been pronounced avoidance; so we lunched together. 

A remark or two about the flat country through which we were passing, and some 
casual comment on the service and the weather, made our slight conversation; but he 
seemed to appreciate my friendly silences. It was not until an hour later, when I was 


as the case might be, their 


“TT Aimost Shouted: ‘In the Penitentiary!’"’ 


out will—you understand?” he said 
earnestly, wistfully. 

I tried to let him see the ‘ mpathy 
in my eyes as I nodded assent 

“I saw you watching me yesterday. 


You caught me offguard; you know 
where I got that wall I don't ilk that way always now; but sometime when I am 
tired or worried or thinking about bigger things, I forget and drop bac} o it ou 
understand?” 

For answer I gave the slight double nod men often use to save words when they are 


nuch toget her. 





“I'm going to tell you all about myself and ask you if I have aright to do: what 
I Wal t to dao. I am I ot sl I a ] nt to ur ver wit! anot} err 

“T was in the pen nearly ten years—voluntary manslaughter. Yes, voluntary 
manslaughter, though maybe I don't look it . I was married whe t happened, 
with two baby girls, and clerked in the gents’ furnishings of a big department store 
The man was my wife’s uncle and he boarded with us without half paying beard. He 
wasn't a nice sort if he was her kir but he did deserve what I gave him 1 know 


that. One thing after another started between us until I got to hating hin 


‘He was just naturally mean and trifling and overbearing; and in those days I was 
just naturally hotheaded and conceited and self led-—Witi @ mean strea me, too 
I guess. I kept thinking about how mean he was until I couldn't see anything in‘ 
but meanness, and how disagree able he as until I « ildn't feel anytl ng toward him 
but hate. It’s bad for a man to think and fee] that way he loses all sense of balance 
And it’s bad for the man he’s thinkir g about too ™ lly if he carr b 

“Yes, I had got into the habit of carrying a gun at night, as a sort of reaction from 
the tame ladies’ atmosphere of the department store, Ireckon; or maybe it was because 
some of the fellow I ran with before | was married carried guns I was vo g the 
only twenty hve had marri¢ ieariy, YOu Set Of course there wa it qQuarrei we got 
so we were alway 3 quarre g and I said eve gl itor et it ! 
got bullheaded about it and stayed on : " And as he didn't have a one ese 
to look after hin my wile } ler stood wit! inds off ( begy gu uli the tine 
to behave 


“ Her begging didn’t do much good; and one night when I had been around a little wit! 








some of the old set I met him out too. We had a hot I i my ¢ aid 
the rest. I can see him now. I'd hate to be shot down in a saloon! 

“Well, my wife never smiled at me or kissed me after that. She had lots of snap and 
spunk about her, and she had often begged me not to carry that gun; but she didn’t say 
much except when I acknowledged to her what I had done 

“*Now you've done it you suffer for it as you deserve,’ she said but you 
don’t seem to care that the children and I whod leserve it have t« ffer for it too.’ 
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“| tell you that got next tome! I thought of all 
the mean little things I had said to her and how 
disagreeable | had been at home for months before. 
I had got used to saying little mean things; and I 
wondered if she wasn’t more than half glad to get 
rid of it all! 

‘Rut she was as fair and square a body as you 
ever saw. She sold what things she could spare 
und yave the money and the little we had saved 
up to my lawyer. When she found out it was 
ostly my fault she would not even try to get me 
vcquitted: told the lawyer she didn’t want me 
freed —only asked him to see that I get a fair show; 
that I did not get a worse sentence than I deserved; 
that I might have, if possible, the lightest sentence 
given for my crime—‘his crime’; yes, she used 
those words 
She didn't come near me during the waiting 
for trial, and wouldn’t come or bring the babies to 
the courtroom when my time came. My lawyer 
insisted, but she refused flat; said she wasn’t going 
to take her baby girls to that place to be stared at 
as a criminal’s children—that she would leave the 
State first 

“T haven't seen her since that day she made 
arrangements with the lawyer—orthe children since 
I first went to jail. She was a proud little thing 
and the disgrace nearly killed her. You needn’t 
think it’s only the rich who feel disgrace. Right 
after | went to the pen she got an absolute divorce 





they wanted references. I couldn’t blame them; 
I guess I had a sort of pasty face and hangdog look. 

“They had such a habit of asking: ‘Where did 
you work last?’ 


sae 


I’ve been away a long time—have not worked 
here for several years,’ I would say. 

“*Where did you work while you were away?’ 
came next. 

“*T worked at broom-making part of the time,’ 
I got to answering. 

“Then, like as not, the boss would look at me 
suspiciously and say: ‘No, I don’t believe I need 
you just now; if I do I will let you know. Where 
do you live?’ 

“When I gave the number of the bum lodging 
house he would look es if that settled it; he had 
known all along I wasn’t any good. And I felt so 
shamed and low down all the time I looked like he 
was right. 

“Five dollars don’t last very long, even with two 
meals a day. I got work one day on a wrecker’s 
force, tearing down an old building; but the fore- 
man drove his men hard and I wasn’t used to real 
work anyway. I couldn’t stand uptoit, and—I’m 
ashamed to tell it even now—I fainted about four 
o’clock that afternoon. 

“Another day I got a place with the gang work- 
ing repairs on the street-railroad tracks; but the 
man in charge said I was too slow and not strong 
enough — had better get some different kind of work. 











on the ground of my being convicted of a felony. 
Then she sold out the rest of our things, took the 
babies and went to live at her father’s, way off in another 
state. That all happened to me nearly fourteen years ago. 

“] stayed in the pen almost ten years—a little came off 
for good behavior. Not much happened in there—nothing 
worth talking about. I never heard a word direct from 
her; but my lawyer wrote me every year or two, at first, 
when he heard anything. Her people were not well fixed; 
he wrote he had heard she was working and trying to raise 
the children right. I knew she'd do the best she could for 
them 

“I don't know what kept me up in there—kept me from 
getting any worse. Perhaps at first it was my conceit. In 
the gents’ furnishings I had been particular about the way 
men dressed and held themselves; my own conceit may 
have made me more particular. The girls used to say I 
was good-looking and I| believed it. 

“T hadn't been exactly a fancy dresser—I couldn't 
afford that; but I had been a neat dresser, with a leaning 
toward fancy scarfs and handkerchiefs and socks. I had 
prided myself, too, upon my honesty with the store’s time 
and money —! hadn't had much chance to be other than 
honest with either. 

“Though I didn't exactly excuse my crime—God knows 
l couldn't! 1 think maybe these things helped to make me 
feel above the men in the cells and shops about me-— made 
me feel | was in a higher class. And something —this 
feeling, or my natural fighting disposition, or shame at 
the way my wife had taken it, or all put together— made 
me determine soon after I went there that when I got out I 
would stay out would amount to something anyway; 
would show people I could still be a man.” 


Things Learned Behind the Bars 


“TT MAY sound funny to you, but I believe nursing that 

determination through those years in that place where 
I had no chance or thought I hadn't made more of a 
man of me than the years before, when I had parted my 
hair so carefully and strutted about the store with my 
handkerchiefs and searfs on exhibition. 

“Don't imagine I forgot to think about what I was in 
there for. You don’t know me, I know, and maybe you 
don't know much about the pen; but you get tired talking 
to your cellmate, even during the times you can talk to 
him, when you are with him month after month and 
neither gets out to learn anything new—and when you 
look down upon him as a sneaking, lying sort of rascal. 

“Forget? Not on your life! I never was much of a 
reader, yet I took to reading in there; it helped some. 
But they turned the lights out early -- we men had nothing 
to say about that; and you don’t know how long those dark 
hours were, how much time there was to think. That was 
the worst of it, the time at night when I didn’t sleep or when 
I slept and dreamed... I got so I used to see that fellow lying 
all limp and quiet so sudden after I fired. I don’t know 
who you are or what you've been, but you don’t know the 
worst of trouble unless you've lived in a walled-up part of 
hell with the thought of the dead man that put you there. 

“That thought was all mixed up, too, with the feeling 
that everybody despised me; that nobody—nobody! 
cared whether I lived or not; that my own wife and chil- 
dren were ashamed of me and hated me for bringing them 
to what I had. I loved my wife and was proud of her; she 
was good and pretty and sweet, though she wasn’t the 
kind to be run over by anybody. I guess it was that spunk 
that made her get the divorce so quick. I couldn't exactly 





"* But I Was Giad to Get the Work"’ 


blame her; but the thought of her cutting loose right 
away, and of her hating me and teaching the children to 
hate me, went almost as hard as the thought of the killing. 
Say, are you a married man?” he asked abruptly. 

“No,” I replied slowly; “but I think I understand.” 

He looked at me earnestly a minute and seemed 
reassured as I met his gaze sincerely. He was silent a few 
moments and then said slowly: 

“IT don’t know whether the life in the pen or the thinking 
in there did more to make these streaks of gray hair, the 
wrinkles in my face and these shoulders. Oh, you needn't 
think I don’t consider my looks, especially on this trip; 
though I’m not a good-looker any longer.” 

I waved a hand deprecatingly and was about to speak 
in reply, but he did not care to hear and proceeded with his 
story. 

“Well, sir, when I got out I was shipped back to my own 
town, or rather the town from which I had been sent up. I 
was born five hundred miles from there; but my people 
had died when I was young and I had drifted in there when 
I was only sixteen years old —I guess that makes it my town 
after all. Now, at thirty-five, | was back there from the 
pen and I stayed there. 

“Maybe that was a mistake. I guess it was harder for 
me; but I had that much fight left in me. I wanted to 
show people that there was still some man in me, even if 
I had spent ten years in the pen that I deserved to spend 
there. Besides, I wouldn't like to start off fresh in a new 
place and build up a little, and just as I got to going have 
somebody from my old home town come along and tell 
everybody that respected me that I was a murderer and an 
ex-convict and a lowdown sort of nobody. 

“I believe after all I'd rather start in as I did, back 
where they thought that about me to begin with, and build 
up fresh from that. I wante: to live down the killing 
and those ten years—and I beiieve I've sorter done it. It 
may sound foolish, but--though I don’t excuse all that, 
remember—I have got to sorter respect myself again, 
and I tell you it feels good! 

“They didn’t have prison reform in that state then, with 
an employment officer and a job all ready to help a poor 
devil start out again when he got back to freedom. They 
gave me a suit of clothes and five dollars and shipped me 
back to the town I came from, then turned me loose as an 
ex-convict to hump for myself like the other “exes,” 
branded by those years of living in there. 

“It certainly seemed strange to see the place again. 
There had been many changes in those years. I put up at 
one of these twenty-five-cents-a-night men’s hotels, and 
took fifteen-cent meals— skipping one every day to make 
my five dollars last longer; and I commenced looking for 
a job. 

“There didn't seem any need of more help anywhere. I 
tried many of my old acquaintances to see if I could get a 
place I did not seem to have any friends left! I found 
ten years in the pen seemed to wipe out the claim of being 
even an acquaintance with most of them. They all looked 
at me curiously, as if I was a different brand of man—a 
cannibal, or Eskimo, or something. 

“T’d rather they wouldn’t have showed so plain they 
thought me dangerous or worse; yet I'd have swallowed 
that if they had only given me work. They didn’t though; 
some of them weren’t as cold with me as others, but none 
of them had anything for me. 

“Of course I tackled all sorts of strangers, too, for work; 
but usually they didn’t have any—and when they had 


As if I hadn’t tried everything I could! He didn’t 

pay me for a full day either—said I wasn’t worth 
it; and the worst was that I knew he was right. I was 
about at the end of my rope when my money gave out, 
and I was looking so weak and shamefaced that I didn’t 
stand any sort of achance. I got to feeling desperate.” 


A Happy Home at Welcome Hall 


“T REMEMBER that about this time I went in to answer 
an ad—‘Man wanted as porter in well-established 

wholesale drug house.’ The head of the place was a mild 
mannered old man, who sat in the back office, but who 
always looked over the new men before they were employed. 
He began as usual: 

““*Where did you work last?’ 

“** With the street-railroad gang,’ I answered. 

“*U-um! How long?’ 

“*One day,’ I told him. 

*** Ah!’ he said, as if he had discovered something — ‘an 
before that?’ 

“*With a house-wrecking gang on Flint Street.’ 

***Yes—how long there?’ 

“*Part of a day,’ I said. ‘I couldn’t stand up to the 


work.” 

“I thought he looked a little sympathetic then, but wa 
not sure until he sniffed and asked the next question in a 
hard, thin voice: 

*** And where before that?’ 

“IT hesitated a moment; he looked at me more closely 
and said in that same tone: 

***Where?’ 

“T had been looked at and questioned so much that way 
and had got so raw about it that now I almost shouted 
‘In the penitentiary!’ 

“*Why, bless my soul!’ the mild little man gasped 
*No; I don't need you. Good day! Good day!’ 

“He looked so shocked and I felt so desperate that | 
could not help adding, while I looked at him hard: 

“*T was put in for manslaughter too-— voluntary 
manslaughter!’ 

“There wasn’t any clerk in the room at the time. 

“*Oh, oh, indeed!’ he gulped out, rising and backing 
away, big-eyed and trembly. He got almost to the back 
window before I turned and left. 

“Maybe I didn’t feel bitter and like ‘what's the use 
what’s the use of anything!’ I don’t know what would 
have happened—I guess I’d have starved to death or 
worse—if it hadn’t been for the hoboes’ hotel— Welcome 
Hall—‘Headquarters for the Unemployed,’ as it’s 
advertised. 

“You don’t know about the place? Well, sir, it’s a 
dandy !—at least, that’s the way I think about it— and a 
good many others do too. The worst of the hoboes won't 
go there if they can help it —they’d rather bum a dime and 
get a bed for the night in one of those ten-cent places. 

“This Welcome Hall is a sort of industrial kindling 
splitting joint. You blow in there and saw and split 
kindling for a bed and meals—you give them six hours’ 
work. 

“You see, in that way you can live off of six hours’ work 
a day and have some time left to look fora job. It’s a good 
thing, and it’s been amoneymaker too; it’s the only charity 
I know of that’s not a charity but a moneymaking concern. 
Of course people had to give it a place and start it; but it 
more than pays expenses, and at the same time helps to 
build up a man instead of making him a pauper or a 
deadbeat bum. 









“T certainly was glad to find some place where I could at 
least earn my lodging and meals. I rested up some there 
and was glad I could just stay somewhere. Though I 
looked about for work a little, nearly every day, I lived 
along there for three weeks on my six hours a day of 
work—still out of a job. At last I guess my fighting 
blood got up again, I determined I would get a job of 
some kind, even if it was cleaning vaults. I decided no 
honest work was beneath me when it all seemed so far 
above me as to be out of reach. 

“«Tf I keep my eyes open and am not too choosy I must 
find something to do,’ i said to myself, and set out to look 
for it in earnest. It was Saturday morning, I remember, 
for I thought of the next day being Sunday, when I could 
not even hunt for work. I had walked a good way and 
asked for work at a lot of places without getting anything 
to do, when I saw an old negro man sweeping leaves off 
the sidewalk and washing off the front steps of a plain 
two-story house with a bucket of water and cloth. 

‘I may not be much account but I sure can do that,’ 
I thought, and asked him how much he got for it. 

**For dese here, boss, I gits ten cents; but when I wuks 
all de way roun’ to de back do’ I gits some dinner th’owed 
in,” he said with a grin. 

“That wasn’t so bad; and ‘boss’!—how good that 
sounded! I went on down the street feeling almost like a 
man again not a down-and-out ex-convict.” 





A Lot of Work for a Dime 


“ABOUT a square away I began to ask at every house if 
they didn’t want the leaves swept off and the front 
steps washed. Maybe I looked too much like a tramp or 
too much above one with that ‘boss’ still ringing in my 
ears —the first time I had been spoken to that way for more 
than ten years! Anyway I got turned down at first. 

At the tenth place, however, a two-story-and-attic red 
brick, they gave me a job. The woman asked me in a 
harp voice, as if she were defending herself from being 
over harged: 

**How much?’ 

“*Ten cents,’ I answered, as meekly as I could. 

“She seemed to think that was reasonable; and after 
waiting a minute, as if she wanted the work done and 
couldn’t find any excuse for not letting me do it, she 
handed me a bucket and mop and broom and set me at it. 

“IT finished the job in about an hour; and I tell you I 
enjoyed that work! Beneath me? Why, it couldn’t get 
beneath me—I was that low down in mind and living and 
even hope. I was just about all in, you understand; and 
I wasn’t a plumb out-and-out fool. 

“IT have got that dime yet; see here,” he said, holding 
out a brightly polished dime surrounded by a narrow gold 
band, which he wore as a charm on his watch-chain; 
“‘whenever I begin to feel ashamed 
of my work I look at that and get 


“*T’m your man,’ I answered 

“He limped round and showed me, seeming to take 
like a joke. I carried up 
about a bushel of tough kindling while he 
me; but I was glad to get the work. 
made that day; and as I left he said 


“*You can come again do this 


want to.’ 


“T did—that tomorrow, and the nex 
“Tuesday I did more walking and aski 
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‘Where are the bucket 


buckets of coal 


tood 


t day, an 





n 
Tuesday wasn’t a good cleaning day either; 
seemed to be plenty of small boys and cooks t 

and kindling. Of course I did not try at the 


on fashionable streets, 


for such work. 


** After about an hour of being turned down I was 


where they kept a man- 


pretty droopy in my mind, when I saw a dark) 


drug store smearing something 
windows, then wiping it off anc 

“It suddenly occurred to me 
work I could do and I spent fifteen minutes wat 
asking him questions, learning the easies 
wash windows. Then I started up a new street, 
for a window-washing job. 

“The first two or three persons I asked, when I stopped 
at the front doors of the houses, seemed to ts 


white ov 








ng the gl 


I had 


insult —a slam at them as housekeepers. 


***Do my windows look as dirty as 


asked sharply. 


“*Why, no, ma’am, I can’t say 


’ 


for work, and 
““*Well, you had | 


etter look at the windows first the 


next place you go to!’ 


in my face. 


“I took her advice and passed on 


-looking boarding h« 


until I came to a run 


sign in the front win 
about the need for a washing there. 
lady and explained to her t ' 
washer, and if she thought 
kind done soon I would be glad to « 
She looked me over suspiciou ly 
Can you wash windows?’ 

“**T would like to show you a sample free,’ I ar 


You may 


“ 


“*Well, that sour 





s che ap en 
the kitchen. Go round the hous 


“T went round and washed 


gotten any of the stuff 


me weren’t clean and tl 
efforts; but at last I got the window looking right. 

“T thought I had gotter 
in the house; but the landl 
said she thought the sample wouk 
with the cook as if she thought the jol 


ai 





Mii 





li that?’ 


y do. I was looki 


he snapped out, shutt 


a bloch 


There could be 


I called for th 


1 


and asked: 


window. 
the dar} y used, the rags sl 


» cook made fun of 


sh all the 
ack intot 


-enough, 





. 
thankful, and remember how proud 
and happy I felt when that sharp- 
looking woman handed it to me, 
I had done a little extra work in 


the yard, and she said 


cleaning uj] 
is she gave it to me: 

“*That looks a whole lot better! 
You certainly earned that dime.’ 

“T wouldn’t have spent that 
money if I had had to go without 
food for two days! It seemed to 
put springs in my feet and I went 
down the street hustling for another 
job of the same kind. I found it 
before dinner; it was another ten- 
cent job with twenty cents’ worth 
of work; but I sure was glad to 
get it. 

“T felt that, so long as Welcome 
Hall was making money, I was 
earning my way by those six hours 
of work a day, and I stayed on 
there for some time longer. 

“Monday: afternoon I started 
out again looking for yard-and-step 
cleaning, but didn’t have any luck. 
I walked enough and asked enough 
for work, and finally was convinced 
that Monday wasn’t any yard- 
and-step-cleaning day. 

“At last I felt desperate—my 
luck seemed all gone; and I asked 
at one house if there wasn’t any 
kind—just any kind—of work they 
wanted done. It was a man I had 
to deal with there, an old man with 
a wooden leg. He thought a 
minute —it was getting late and 
cold—then said with a grin: 

“*Why, yes; I'llgive youa nickel 











if you will bring in the coal and 
get up the kindling for morning.’ 





“She Laughed With the Cook as if She Thought the Joke 


' 
ckel Wa 


tomorrow 


t and be 





e was onn 


was on Me’ 






‘Mad? I reckon I was; but between the work and the 
treatment I had gotten an idea. I went back to that drug 
store and invested ten cents of my filteen-cent wor) 

apital—you see I didn’t count my first dime, my starting 
piece, my hope-booster—in some of that white window 
washing stuff. It seemed a risky thing to do. I do 


believe I would have dared if I hadn't had Welcome Hall 
to back me; but I did it. 

“Then I started out in a new way. I would go up to the 
front door and, as near as I could in my old store manner 
explain to the lady of the house that I had a preparatior 
for washing windows; that I would like to show her hov 
well I could polish them up with this. 

“**Let me do a sample for you free,’ I would say; ‘and if 
you like it I will wash your windows —inside and out-—for 
three cents apiece % 


“That worked pretty well. I made thirty cents before 


it got dark that Tuesday, besides the coal-and-kindling 
nickel from the wooden-legged old man. I tell you that 
money and the feeling I could make more like it made me 


feel chesty, tired as I was. My arms ached, my back 
ached and my neck ached; but somehow I felt mighty 
good. 

“The next day I got more window-washing to do; it 
was surprising how many people thought their windows 
needed washing when they found they could get all the 
front windows washed for fifteen cents. The winde 
looked nice, too, when I got through with them The 
V 








vhite stuff, mixed with a little ammonia water, saved a 
yt of work and time, and I soon got so I could polish them 
off pretty fast. 
| wasn't too choosy about my work usually asked if 
they wanted any pavement or step cleaning or window 
washing; and the rest of that week I did some of each 
kind of work. Saturday I had more step-and-wall 
cleaning than any other da 

‘By Saturday night I had two dollars and eighteen 
cents saved up and had, of course, worked my six hours a 
day at Welcome Hall besides. 1 hated to put in 
time at the hall, but I thought I had better get mor 
ahead before I cut loose 

“Monday I was going along asking for window-and- 
walk cleaning, when I saw a load of coal dumped on the 
sidewalk in front of a small tailor shop. It occurred to me 
that putting in that coal was work I could do and I asked 
the tailor; but he told me it belonged to the family that 
lived upstairs. 

“Sol tried there. The woman said no; she would make 
her old man put it in when he came home—though I 
offered to do it for fifteen cents. However, after that I 
kept my eyes open for coal work, too, and put in two loads 
before night —one in a cheap rooming house, where I had 
to carry it in a sack to the back porch on the second floor; 
the other load I put u the cellar of a small house that 
had no alley back of it, where I had 
to use a barrel to roll it in 

“It seemed hard work to me, but 
there wasn't so much of it—and it 


that 








took a good hold of some muscles 
that the other work hadn't made 
much use of 


Up Another Round 





TER that I got to putting ir 
more and more coal; and | 
found there were many families, 
which did not keep a man, willing 





to pay a little to have the furnace 
looked after in the mornings and 
ashes put out for the ashmar 


This meant early morning wor! 





but I got four furnaces on the same 
block and could do all four in 
h yur. 

‘By the end of that week I wa 
nearly eight dollars ahead, and 
decided I could make more mons 
away from Welcome Hal! than | 
could staying on there l wa 
getting plenty of work to do, su 
as it was, and | felt that I could 


least, make an effort to live on 





a i 
room for a ia i 
week, gol me a twent meal 
ticket for two dollars and a hall 
said goodby to Welcome Hall! 
and started out in the world as 
moneyMaking, ingepender itizer 
once more, Citizen? No, not quite 
that’s what hurt l wa till ar 
ex-convict and could ut ote like 


| other men 
“I felt that pretty keen too 
hadn't realized how much it meant 


until I found out I was cut off from 
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it; but election day did not last all the year. I tried to 
forget it, like I tried to forget the cell and stripes and 
watching eyes. 

“Before the winter was over I had many regular cus- 
tomers—if you want to call them that—for my work, and 
found I had more work than I could well manage. I had 
taken on the work gradually and gotten toughened up to 
it; but I was so anxious to make money and save some 
that | worked early and late, until I could hardly stand up 
under it. Every man who wants to feel he’s getting ahead 
at all ought to have some money saved up; it gives hima 
feeling of confidence and backing that helps a lot. 

“T wasn’t making a lot of money, but I was doing pretty 
well, for I got to picking my people who knew good work 
and were willing to pay a little more for work done extra 
carefully and well by an honest, reliable man. Yes, I 
claimed to be that; and I was that —if I was an ex-convict 
who couldn't vote. 

“One day I got to wishing I had two pairs of hands and 
feet that | was twins --so I could get through all the work 
waiting for me, when the thought came: ‘Why not hire a 
twin?’ 

“1 thought about it the rest of the day and it seemed a 
good thing to do, provided I could find the man for a twin. 

“I kept my eyes open and talked to some men, but 
didn’t seem to find the right one. In doing this job work 
I hadn’t found many men going round regular at it. I 
guess most men who were willing to work preferred a 
steady place somewhere ~ maybe felt this was too low down 
and scrappy for them. 

“Finally I decided I would try to get a bright negro boy 
to help me. I didn’t find one right away and the first five 
I found wouldn't. do-—-one was too slow, two were so lazy 
they quit after the first day, one stole an overcoat where 
we were working and got arrested, and one was impudent 
and would not do what I told him. 

“I kept on though; and the sixth boy turned out a good 
worker—reliable and a great help. I hired him by the 
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week—three dollars and a half a week at first, and more 
after I got him trained. Sometimes I washed windows 
while he scrubbed off the pavement; sometimes we 
worked together in putting in coal and taking out ashes. 

“When spring opened up I added grass-cutting to my 
line of job work, and the coal-and-furnace people seemed 
glad to know I would be round regular to cut the grass. I 
had bought a light wheelbarrow some time before, and had 
mops, buckets, scrubbing brushes and cloths of my own. 
Now I added to my outfit a lawn-mower, rake, grass- 
shears, and a knife to take out weeds from between the 
bricks. Amos—that was my young darky’s name—and I 
had all both of us could do. 

“You see this business of mine just naturally grew. 
When one family saw me coming regularly to attend to the 
windows and grass and steps of the family next door, or 
across the street, they got to calling me over to do their 
work too. My work was my recommendation and the 
people I worked for spoke well of me With Amos I 
sometimes made as high as four dollars a day. 

“But in August ef that summer Amos quit me—got a 
place to go to the country as house-and-yard boy. I 
certainly did miss him, for I had more work than one man 
could do. 

“T tried to find another Amos, but couldn't pick up one. 
At last I thought of a bright, hardworking white boy, the 
son of a machinist, who lived not far from where I had my 
room. He was an ambitious fellow, and was glad to earn 
money to help buy clothes and books for the next school 
term. 

“‘Andy—that was his name—was quick and willing, and 
I soon trained him to help me as much as Amos had. Still, 
I had to turn down work or be behind my orders most of 
the time; and I asked Andy one day if he didn’t have a 
brother just like him. 

“He did not, but said there was a boy in his class at 
school he thought would do; and he got him for me. 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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A CASE WHERE CHARITY SHOULD NOT BEGIN ABROAD 


present of a billion dollars to foreign nations to increase 

their maritime supremacy there would be so prompt 
an inquiry into that gentleman’s sanity that he wouldn’t 
have time for even a fleeting glimpse of his bill’s speed to 
the Speaker's wastepaper basket. Failing a verdict as to 
his sanity, there would be a Congressional investigation 
into the size of the salary drawn by the said gentleman 
from those foreign nations. Yet that is precisely what the 
United States is doing in the matter of a merchant marine 
making a clean-cut, free-for-all, take-it-all, hog-it-all gift of 
a billion dollars to foreign nations. 

Tell the lumberman that he will save from one hundred 
to two hundred dollars a carlot on lumber shipped by way 
of the Panama Canal, or the grain dealer that ocean ship- 
ments for wheat mean a saving of one to ten, or the house- 
keeper that the Panama route for fruit means a saving 
of fifty cents on every box, and—oh, yes!—they wake up to 
the fact that Panama means as much to the inlander as 
to the harbortown dweller. When a steamship company 
has shipped —not promised to ship or planned on paper to 
ship— has shipped a ton of freight by sea from San Fran- 
ciseo via Panama~— breaking bulk as yet—across the Gulf 
and up the Atlantic Coast to Savannah; and there, break- 
ing bulk again, has reshipped by sea back to New Orleans 
and up to St. Louis, practically covering a distance one and 
a half times greater than that covered by the railroad and 
handling the freight three times oftener than the railroad, 
and yet has saved, as against the rail rate, one dollar 
a ton—-you do not need to persuade the inland shipper 
that Panama affects him. If you want details of such 
shipments write to the California Atlantic Line or the 
American Hawaii. 


T; A CONGRESSMAN introduced a bill to make a 


Lily Pads or Ocean Liners? 


F I WERE quite sure that headquarters would not order 

the lid shut down tight I should not be afraid to refer 
you for similar examples of saving to three of the big 
railroad systems, with allied steamship companies, which 
are now putting on big freighters via Panama. 

A year ago-—even six months ago— Panama elicited a 
covert sneer about “the lily-pad” business; but recently 
the lily-pad business has been eclipsed by rush orders for 
the building of steamships. 

“Will you excuse me for saying that all this talk of 
preparation for Panama is absolute rot and hot air?” 
demanded a railroad man of a steamship builder. “The 
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railroads built up and developed this country, and they 
deserve consideration from the public for it; and trans- 
portation rates—ocean or river—must be essentially based 
on rail rates.” 

“And will you excuse me for telling you,”” answered the 
steamship builder, “‘that the very railroad of which you are 
the humble servitor and which owns the controlling stock 
in one of the largest ocean combines has just ordered 
several of its best vessels—not built abroad—placed under 
the American flag so that they can participate in free tolls 
for Panama if free tolls are granted American ships? And 
will you let me add that the very railroad that twenty 
years ago spent millions in strangling Panama traffic is 
today spending almost the same amount building big 
liners for Panama? Another railroad has announced, with 
the approval of its directors, that it will ship its quota of 
Western grain via Panama. Rot or hot air or what-not, 
my friend, we are entering on a new era; and you wake up 
to it! There is not a shipping center in America that is not 
alive to a new current in the affairs of transportation. If 
Panama steerage traffic places thirty million immigrants 
from the south of Europe on the Pacific Coast where today 
there are only three million people, or twenty millions in 
the Gulf states where today there are only two millions, 
the railroads are not going to object or lose out. They are 
going to shoot more lines straight down toward Panama as 
fast as they can build them. Those are some of the things 
that are happening.” 

The steamship man is right. Within the first month of 
1912, three big railroad systems announced ships for Pan- 
ama. The two largest steamship companies in Germany 
ordered vessels built for Panama traffic. An emissary of 
the French government came to America to inquire as to 
tolls and coal at Panama, because the subsidized ships of 
his country intend to use it in preference to Suez if the 
cost be not greater. The most conservative section of the 
English press has openly come out with the statement that 
Panama means a division of Suez traffic if not a diversion 
of world traffic. Every board of trade and chamber of 
commerce in every shipping center between the Mibssis- 
sippi and the Atlantic has come out with some expression 
as to the best policy for Panama. Forty years ago, railroad 


development changed the face of America by moving manu- 
facturing and shipping centers from the East te the Middie 
West. What is this new current in affairs going to do to 
themap? West and East, Middle West, North and South 
are interested in Panama; but what has this to do with 
fuss and feathers over a merchant marine? What has the 
merchant marine to do with the average man and woman? 
How has the merchant marine anything to do with a 
present of a billion a year to foreign nations? 

Begin with the cost of Panama! 

Including the first outlay—construction—the loss of 
running a Panama steamship line to counter-reach the 
extortion of a Cement Trust allied with a line of freighters, 
Panama totals close on to four hundred million dollars. 

Who is going to use it? 


Shall We Give Away a Billion? 


ODAY the United States carries only nine per cent of 

its own ocean commerce! Foreign vessels carry ninety- 
one per cent. In 1810, when the Republic was young, the 
United States carried ninety per cent of its ocean com- 
merce. Today it carries only nine per cent! 

In 1810, when the United States had only seven million 
people, it had the second largest clipper fleet in the world. 
Today, of steamers, among the maritime nations of the 
world, it has almost the smallest fleet. 

In 1810 the United States tonnage in foreign trade was 
nine hundred and eighty-one thousand. Today it is one 
hundred thousand less. 

But, you say, the United States coastal vessels will bene- 
fitfrom Panama. That depends on Panama tolls; and not 
a tenth of the coastal lines will go through Panama! To 
date, only five regular coastal lines have announced an 
intention of using Panama. The other coastal lines have 
short runs— Boston to Maine, New York to Rhode Island, 
and so on. 

Who, then, is going to benefit from the four hundred mil- 
lion dollars spent on Panama? The whole country, of 
course, in lowered freights; but, if no tolls are charged, 
isn’t that four hundred millions a free gift to all the mari- 
time nations? And if you charge tolls what becomes of the 
benefit to the whole country through lowered freights? 

Because the United States has not a merchant marine to 
use Panama, there is the first part of your billion-dollar 
present to foreign nations! 

Take the ocean carrying trade next—ninety-one per 
cent of American commerce carried by foreign ships. 
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When the Merchant Marine Commission held its hear- 
ings in 1904-5 it was carefully figured that the United 
States was paying to foreign shipowners, in freight, pas- 
senger fares, brokerage and wages, from one hundred and 
fifty million dollars to two hundred million dollars a 
year. Since that date rates have gone up and exports 
increased; and Lewis Nixon, who is one of the best- 
informed ship-builders in the world, declares that the total 
now paid foreign companies amounts to three hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year —a payment that has to be made in gold, 
for which there is no return from Europe. It was Mr. 
Nixon who designed so many fine war vessels and liners 
that the Cramps used to pay him ten thousand dollars 
a year for just one day’s consultation a week. He it 
was who was summoned by the Czar to rebuild the 
Russian navy with American helpers after the war with 
Japan. 

There is your second present to foreign nations—three 
hundred million dollars a year paid in gold! 

Next take your rivers and harbors! For fifty years 
the United States has been deepening harbors, dredging 
channels, putting up lighthouses, establishing life-saving 
service. That has cost two hundred and sixty-one million 
dollars for the rivers and harbors alone, or for the total 
service another three hundred million dollars to 1904. 
To date, the total is given as five hundred million; but 
take the lower figure. 


What Has Destroyed Our Merchant Marine 


HO gets the benefit of that three-hundred-million- 

dollar outlay? I know of one magnificently equipped 
pier that has lain deserted for twelve years because there 
were no American ships to use it. Who gets the benefit? 
Again the answer: ninety-one per cent of United States 
commerce carried by foreign ships—only nine per cent by 
American! The coastal ships, which are purely American, 
get the benefit of improved harbors; but the total number 
of coastal ships is only one-eighth of the total number of 
foreign ships using those same harbors. Put eight foreign 
ships in a row, and one little United States ship at the tail- 
end of the procession, and you have an exact representation 
of how the benefit of that three hundred million dollars on 
harbor improvements is distributed. 

Your total present to foreign nations is now four hundred 
million dollars plus three hundred millions plus three hun- 
dred millions—or a free-for-all, take-it-all billion! No 
harm in giving it away! Very kind of Uncle Sam to give 
foreign nations practically the face value of the capital of 
the Steel Trust, three times the annual cost of army and 
navy, one and a half times the value of the best wheat 
crop America ever had! 

He does not give it away because he wants to. He gives 
it away because he thinks he has to—to have his exports 
distributed to the markets of the world. His Panama out- 
lay he can pay in United States currency, also his harbor- 
and-river outlay; but the three hundred million dollars for 
ocean traffic must go abroad in pure gold; and every time 
that gold goes out and does not come back—as Lewis 
Nixon points out—a shiver goes through all American 
banks! Money is tight. The rate on loans goes up. The 
merchant, the real-estate man, the builder, the manufac- 
turer—who may need loans to keep business going—each 
and all feel the squeeze of that foreign tax on American 
commerce. 

That is what your present, your bonus, your free-for-all, 
take-it-all gift to foreign nations means to the everyday 
business man. That is how the merchant marine or lack 
of a merchant marine concerns the inland as sharply as it 
concerns the shore front. 

There are two other 
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“empty dinnerpuil’’ the politicians how! before elections. 
In every big ship are the products of from two hundred to 
three hundred factories—iron, steel, dynamos, lumber, 
furniture, rope, and so on. When ninety per cent of 
American commerce is carried in foreign vessels those two 
hundred to three hundred factories are humming — not for 
the United States but for foreign countries. That is where 
the lack of a merchant marine touches every workman as 
well as the manufacturer. 

The other point was brought out by Mr. Winthrop 
Marvin, when the Marine Commission was taking evidence. 

“America has reached the stage where her commercial 
supremacy will depend not on developing a vague West but 
in finding markets for all she raises and manufactures,” the 
Philadelphia agent of a foreign line had declared. “Her 
problem is now one of marketing abroad; and how she 
succeeds will depend on whether she walls herself away 
from other nations, as China has, or enters on the great 
traffic of world commerce.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Marvin. “We'll say it is like a 
case of two big department stores delivering goods to the 
same customers. How long do you suppose Mr. Bawna- 
maker would stay in business if he had all his good 
delivered in Mr. Racy’s delivery carts? That is exactly 
what we are doing in our world commerce. We have the 
goods, and we are letting the other nations deliver them to 
the world market.” 

There is a lot of untold’as well as untellable history about 
the lack of an American merchant marine. Mr. Root could 
tell some of an occasion when he went to South America as 
a Government emissary and had to be sent in a man-of- 
war; otherwise it would have been necessary for a Secre- 
tary of the United States Government to go to Europe and 
take passage in a foreign vessel in order to reach one of the 
nearest neighbors of the United States! Things are not 
quite so bad now. Though no purely American ships run 
down the west coast of South America, six lines sail from 
United States ports to the east coast of the southern con- 
tinent. Of these six, at time of writing three are foreign; 
but there are plans for more American vessels, 

A hundred years ago the United States had the second 
largest merchant marine of the world —a clipper trade that 
scoured the seas, explored the Pacific, brought the wealth 
of the Orient to Boston and Salem, discovered the Colum- 
bia River—and so laid the foundations of empire in the 
Pacific states. Today the United States has almost the 
smallest marine of the world. 

When you come to ask the cause of the decline and what 
swept the ocean highways of the American flag, you are 
given as many reasons as there are men. Mr. Roach, 
twenty years ago one of the famous builders and owners of 
the old liners, was asked by the Secretary of the New York 
Board of Trade what he thought caused the decline. 
“Too many laws and bad laws,”’ he answered at once. 
“Laws that hamper the shipmaster, who is American, in 
competition with one who is foreign: laws as to food and 
duties; what bells to get up by and what bells to go to bed 
by—anything, in fact.” It may be stated here that 
another such law is now before Congress, whether good or 
bad, regulating duties and privileges of American seamen. 
“Why, if I could build my ship at the same low cost as the 
Englishman or the German,” declared Mr. Roach; “if I 
officered my vessel with the same crew as the foreign ship— 
which I could not as the laws nuw stand—and if I treated 
the seamen just as England or Germany treat them on 
their vessels, I would have a mutiny before I got the ship 
across the bar from New York. Why? Oh, food, length of 
watch—anything! ‘Well,’ I might say, ‘isn’t this treat 
ment better than you get on the German or the English or 









the Norwegian ships—easier service, higher pay?’ ‘Yes,’ 
they would say; ‘but this is an American ship!’ And there 
they would have me; for the law says thus and so. Too 
many laws—laws like the old sumptuary laws that hurt 
European cities in the Middle Ages!” 

Not enough laws, practically says Mr. Lewis Nixor 
“Our early shipping laws were effective; and, until sus 
pended, they safeguarded and fostered ship-owning and 
hip-building. Noone who has traced the rise and fall of our 

i-going fleet can question the efficiency of a return to the 
policy which gave the fleet beginning and healthy growth 
. Our foreign rivals know that general subsidies 
will not help us If any one wishes to see a gen 
eral alarm sounded among foreign steamships just mention 
discrimination in customs duties and differential tonnage 
taxes. . . . Statesmen of Europe know the most 
dreaded policy upon which we could enter is the right to 
regulate commerce with fore ign nations, which we sus- 
pended in 1828. The one thing at all hazards is 
to prevent a prefers nee for our own s! ips; for that prefer 


ence built up and nourished a marine adequate to our needs 
and would doitagain. . . . A discrimination was” 
formerly —“ made by allowing a duty of ten per cent less 


on goods imported if brought in American bottoms. Dif 
ferential tonnage taxes were provided six cents a ton on 
American vessels, thirty cents a ton on American-built and 
fore ign-owned vessels, and fifty cents a ton on foreign 
built-and-owned vessels. The Asiatic trade was secured 
by grading duties on tea far higher in foreign vessels than 
in American. American registry was confined to American- 
built vessels. In seven years our shipping increased three 
hundred and eighty-five per cent, and by 1826 we were 
carrying ninety-three per cent of our foreign trade under 
the American flag. But in 1828, by a crowning act of 
unwisdom and mistaken legislation, we threw open our 
indirect trade—trade with a nation with ships not under 
that nation’s flag. This brought about the decline of 
our merchant marine.” 


The Decline of the Boston Clipper 


“pe YOU think it was the removal of discriminatory 
duties against foreign ships that caused the decline 
of the merchant marine?” was asked of Mr. Bancroft, 
one of the new harbor commissioners of Boston, who are 
launching comprehensive plans to restore Massachusetts’ 
ascendency on the sea. 

“That whole question of discriminatory duties is in dis 
pute. It may or may not have been one of the causes why 
the American flag disappeared from the sea. There were 
many causes. Consider for a moment In the old days, 
when Boston clippers and Salern ships covered all the seas 
of the world, the sailing vessel was the only means of trans 
portation. From Maine to New York we had the ship 
yards, and we had the timber, and we had the skilled 
laborers, and we had the enterprise. The wealth of the 
world was carried in American ships. We supplied Euro- 
pean nations with vessels and had the second largest sailing 
fleet on the sea. Then came the use of steam and iron 
especially iron. Contemporaneous with the use of iron 
were our Civil War and the opening of the West and the 
railroad development that absorbed all idle capital. This 
gave England the start as a ship-building nation; and by 
the time the Civil War was over our flag had all but disap- 
peared from the sea. Then it paid the very Boston met 
chants, who used to have the clipper service here, better to 
invest their money in railroad development than in vessels. 
Their capital earned more —doubled over night as it were 
Then the development of the railroads and the West 
reacted in another very 
vital way) it moved 





sides to this lack of a 
merchant marine worth 














many industrial centers 


from the East to the 





considering, especially by 
the manufacturer and 














Middle West No one 
anticipated or plotted 





his helpers, about whose 
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SPOKEN 






In Which Mr. Bill Moggins Takes a Hack at the Amenities 


HE hollew echoes of the MeGonigal 
T' ireproof Apartments never had 

mich time for sleep, having an en- 
vironment of and iron- 
pipe railing and a voluble and vociferous 
tenantry; but they were enjoying a brief period of repose 
when they were suddenly awakened to reverberating 
clamor by the foot of Mr. Bill Moggins, au troisiéme. 
Mr. Moggins had mislaid his door-key and, being of an 
impetuous and peremptory disposition, the course of action 
that naturally suggested itself was to kick the lower panels 
of the door with an energy that threatened to break them 
in, commenting on doorkeys the while in a rumble of more 
or leas palliative profanity. 

Bill Moggins was broad of build, and the one inch of 
celluloid collar that he wore in compromise of the com- 
pany’s linen regulation covered his neck space to the angle 
of his prognathous jaw and the shaved line of coarse black 
hair at his nape; his forehead was low, his nose bent 
lightiy askew and his eyes were small and angry in their 
expression. 

When a person of this description kicks at a door with 
a familiar kick there is likely to be a prompt response 
from those within. Mrs. Moggins appeared promptly —a 
small, rather untidy, but not uncomely woman, who 
seemed less subdued than might ordinarily have been 
expected. 

“What's your rush?” demanded the lady, with some 
asperity. “Anybody chasin’ you? I tell you, Bill, we're 
a-goin’ to have trouble with the landlord if you get to 
makin’ that racket in the halls.” 

Her husband deigned no response beyond a grunt as he 
pushed his way to the kitchen. Here he stopped and 
looked round with a particular regard for the table, which 
was bare but for its covering of clean and gayly patterned 
vilcloth. 

“Ain't supper ready yet, for Pete’s sake?” he asked 
savagely. “Whatcha bin a-doin’ all day?” 

“I've bin a drivin’ in the park with the poodle in a 
taxi!” retorted Mrs. Moggins. ‘“‘Then I come back an’ 
laid down on the sofy while my hired gell done up my hair. 
That's the way I put in my time—ain't it? I ain’t had no 
week's washin’ on my hands nor nothin’. Cert’nly not! 
What's eatin’ you, Bill?” 

“You get a royal American wiggle on you with that 
there grub an’ close your trap,” said Bill, with an ominous 
roll of his bullet head. He slouched into the bedroom, 
removed his shoes, sent his celluloid collar clattering on the 
floor and then stretched himself on the bed and stared 


much concrete 





“He Left the Platform Five 
Times to Assist Those Whose 
Infirmities or Tender Age Required Assistance” 
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gloomily at the wall paper over the bureau. He lay qui- 
escent for perhaps ten minutes and then raised his voice 
to a roar. 

“Say, you! 
there supper?” 

“Tf you feel like you was a-goin’ to have a fit say the word 
an’ I'll go tallerphone for a doctor,”’ floated back from the 
kitchen. ‘Supper’s goin’ to be ready when it’s cooked an’ 
set on the table.” 

“I don’t want no back talk from you!” shouted the man. 
“What I want is grub; an’ it’d better be ready in about 
a minute or I’ll come out an’ see if I can’t hurry it up.” 

There was no reply to this; but in a little more than the 
stipulated time the corned beef and cabbage and potatoes 
were steaming odoriferously through the apartment and 
Mr. Moggins drew his chair to the table and squared his 
elbows for action. 

“Them taters is overdid,” he remarked gruffly, as one 
of the jacketed tubers fell apart from his fork. ‘You 
couldn’t bile water without burning it—you couldn't! 
Nice mess to set afore a man when he comes home tired an’ 
hungry after a hard day’s work! You must ’a’ thought you 
was makin’ tater soup. Fierce! Taters overdid an’ 
cabbage underdid, an’ the corned beef neither one thing 
nor the tother!” 

“Seems like, among the three, you’d find one cooked the 
way you like it, Bill,” remarked his wife pleasantly. ‘Why 
not converse about that?” 

“Why not keep your mouth shut?” said Bill, glaring 
at her. 

“Because I can’t do that an’ chew my victuals,” she 
answered placidly. 

“If you’d quit chewin’ the rag ——”’ said he. 

His wife smiled covertly as he reached for another of the 
mealy potatoes and copiously butterined it. There was 
something fond and half maternal in the smile—the 
expression at once tolerant and benignant that the mani- 
festation of a ravenous appetite in mankind ever calls to 
the face of woman. From time to time she urged him to 
greater exertions, forking choice morsels to his plate, 
refilling the cup that he noisily emptied, and finally bring- 
ing on a quarter section of pie for his especial delectation. 

At last Mr. Moggins gave his plate a forward impulse 
that shot it to the middle of the table and drew the back 
of his hand across his mouth. 

“Ha!” he sighed. 

“Had a good supper, Bill?” asked Mrs. Moggins. 

“I’ve filled myself up if that’s what you mean,” growled 
Bill. “That ain’t a-sayin’ I’ve had a good supper by a 
jiggered sight.” 

“Had a hard day?” 

“T don’t never have anything but a hard day—do I? 
Whatcha askin’ fool questions for? Yes, I’ve had a hard 
day,” he continued bitterly; “and I come home an’ I find 
myself locked out of my own house an’ have to wait round 
half the blessed evenin’ to get a bite to eat, by cripes! I’ve 
got a peach of a woman, I have!” 

“I'm glad you reelize it, Bill,” said the lady. ‘An’, now 
you've got all that off your chest, let’s have the rest of it. 
You don’t need to teil me you ain't got a grouch about 
somethin’, because I can tell it on you every time. It ain’t 
the hard day an’ it ain’t because you had to wait ten 
minutes for the eats. I s’pose you’ve been pinched again.” 

“That's a lie!—an’ you know it,”’ denied Mr. Moggins. 
“T wasn’t pinched again.” 

“Then what was it?” 

Her husband considered, eying her gloomily. At last the 
necessity of sympathy opened his lips. 

“We've gotta be perlite,” he blurted out. 

“What?” 

“Gotta be perlite. Say, whatcha know about that!” 
He fumbled in his pocket and brought forth a creased 
and dirty slip of printed paper. “There it is. General 
order 36,983—as if 36,982 of ’em wasn’t enough. Read 
it, blame you! Whatcha twistin’ it round in your hand 
like that for?” 

Mrs. Moggins smoothed the paper out and calmly read 
aloud: 

“Conductors and all other employees of the company 
are particularly instructed to observe, under ail circum- 
stances, a polite and gentlemanly demeanor toward the 
patrons of the lines and the public generally. Any 
infraction of this rule will be punished by instant dismissal 
from the company’s service.” 


Are you goin’ to be all night with that 


” 
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“The Pink of Politeness, the Perenniatly Blooming 
Crocus of Courtesy is, Beyond Cavil or Question, 
Conductor William Moggins"’ 


“Whatcha know about that!” repeated Mr. William 
Moggins in tones of the deepest surprise and disgust. 

“Well, Bill.” 

“Huh?” 

* Bill.” 

“Spit it out.” 

“Why not be perlite, Bill?” 


au 


OR a full half minute, Bill Moggins glared at his spouse 

across the supper table. She sustained the glare with 
smiling equanimity. ‘“‘I guess you don’t understand,” he 
said at last. “‘We’ve gotta be perlite ‘Under all 
circumstances’—understand?”’ 

“T gotcha,” responded Mrs. Moggins. ‘‘ What I say is, 
why not be perlite?” 

“You're nutty!” said the man. “Ain't we got enough 
to do without that? This here means we've gotta say ‘If 
yer please!’ an’ ‘Thank yer!’ An’ if they hand us anyslack 
we've gotta take it. I’ve got a pitcher of muhself, life size 
an’ lookin’ pleasant, when some mutt gets gay and starts 
in to bawl me out. Sure! Well, I lose me job—an’ then 
where’ll we be? Stringin’ along in the bread line. Ain’t 
it enough to make a guy sore? An’ you sit there stretchin’ 
your face like a blinky-bashed chessy-cat!”’ 

Mrs. Moggins was undismayed— unperturbed even. 

“That’s all right,” she said. “I know it ain’t a-goin’ to 
be easy for you at first; but, after all, ’tain’t nothin’ but a 
habit. You practice iton me. I'll learn you.” 

“Where in blue blazes did you thide the paper?” 
demanded Moggins, with an air of dismissing the subject. 

“Say: Excuse me for interruptin’ of you, muh dear, 
but would you mind tellin’ me where the paper is?” 
corrected Mrs. Moggins calmly. 

Moggins opened his mouth for an apposite remark, and 
then closed it. Gradually he allowed his stern and gloomy 
features to relax into what was really a creditable grin. 

“Pahdun me, muh dear,” he said. “If it ain’t troublin’ 
you too much would you be so kind an’ condescendin’ an’ 
obligin’ as to tell me?” 

“Don’t spread it on too thick, Bill,” cautioned his wife. 
“I might think you was just a-kiddin’ me. Sure, I'll tell 
you. "Tain’t no trouble at all. You're a-settin’ on it.” 

“What in the ——” 

“Cut it out. Just say Thank yer, an’ let it go at that.” 

“Thank yer.” 

“Fine an’ dandy!” said Mrs. Moggins approvingly. 
“You're a-doin’ elegant!” 

Mr. Moggins took up his paper and, dragging a rocking- 
chair to the stove, seated himself comfortably, with his 
feet on the oven shelf. For a while he followed his usual 
custom of droning brokenly through the lurid headlines of 
the journal: “Ser-ci-ety Bird—Bud See-Seeks Sui-cide. 
Bank-er Bolts—Bolts— With Boo-dle.”’ 'Then a muttering 
of the text; but, before his wife had completed her dish- 
washing, he was staring blankly at the page, his lips twisted 


see? 











into an odd expression of amusement, and now and then 
he emitted a chuckle to which his wife paid no sort of 
attention. 

Presently Mrs. Moggins stacked her last dish and 
settled down to the darning of her lord’s socks, and her 
husband resumed his recital of the day’s events. Once or 
twice he made his own free and frank criticism of some 
happening, but almost instantly modified it at his tutor’s 
suggestion. Once, in turning a page, he upset the work- 
basket and began ferociously to inquire what in several 
things the basket was doiny at his elbow. 

‘If 1 wasn’t a lady I'd call you a clumsy, cross-eyed 
hipperpotermus, an’ ast you why you couldn't handle 
your arms as if you was used to havin’ ’em,” remarked 
Mrs. Moggins calmly. “ Bein’ alady, I merely requests an 
apology for your orkerdness. I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ about 
your langwitch, mind. Take your time, Bill, an’ think up 
suthin’. Want me to tell you what to say?” 

Her hu band looked sulle n for a momer 
succumbed. 

**Scuse my orkerdness,”’ he begged. 


, but again he 


‘I wasn’t a-noticin’ 
it there basket of yours. I cert’nly ought to be more 
keerful; an’ I hope you'll overlook it.” 

“Don’t name it,” smiled Mrs. Moggins agreeably. 

The crowning urbanity, however, came a little before 
the hour of retiring, when Moggins came from the 
bedroom, his coat slun & across his arm. 

“*Muh dear,” he said, “‘I hate like blazes to put you to the 
ill-convenience; but 1 was misfortunate enough to bust a 
button off this here coat while I 
was a-stoopin’ to pick up a dime 
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There was no further lapse during breakfast; and, after 
the mollifying influence of coffee, Moggins even went out 
of his way to exercise his new vocabulary and later bade 
his wife adieu in terms almost gallant. Mr Moggins 
returned his courtesy in kind; but as the sound of | 
shoes ceased to echo through the concrete halls she shoo} 
her head forebodingly and sighed. For the rest of the day 
she alternately sighed 


bordered on the hysterical. Toward evening, however 





nd fell into fits of giggling that 


the giggles became less frequent and the good woman’ 
feeling of anxiety deepened. After all, a job was a job and 
its loss would be a serious matter. Bill was a good pro 
vider, but the provision had never extended to the mor 
row; and, with clouds gathering thickly on the hor 
there was nothing laid up for the rainy day. Could Bill 
stick it out? That was the questio 
‘Pore man!’’ murmured Mrs. Moggins; “his bark 


a sight worse than 





bite--but there ain't no denyin’ 


that a stranger would think there was a-goin’ to be a piece 


e t 
took out of his leg.” 

She left the door open, dreading the worst; and tl time 
the table was set and Supper ready in the oven by the time 
Mr. Moggins made hi appearance, 

A stranger might have imagined the appea ice a 


gloomy one, but Nature had not blessed Mr. dam with 
a radiant countenance; and certain familiar signs, as well 
as wifely intuition, assured Mrs. Moggins that all was well 
as yet. Neve rtheless she made the I! {U r 

“How's she been a-comin’, Bill?” 






pushed his fat face in so’s his back hair’d got mixed with 
his whiskers. ‘Put me off at Turpie Street, conductor,’ 


says he when he climbs aboard. ‘Turpie?’ sa I. ‘Sure 

I says; ‘with pleasure.’ So when we get to Turpie I let 
out a holler He don't take no notice o | figgered he'd 
changed his mind and took him on to the end of the line 


Far’s we go,’ I says. ‘All out! 
‘Where's lurpie y says he 
* Same place,’ says I “right where I hollers 1 it, about 
three miles back.’ 
Well, he gets red in the face and be Z to shoot off hi 


yap I'm perlite, and I offer to earry him back and not 


charge him for the extry ride; but that don’t sati him 
He’s a-goin’ toreport me. ‘That's all right,’ says 1. ‘Muh 
name’s William Moggins an’ muh number's 284 hich 
my cap here.’ An’ I shoves my ( ip close le m so’s 
he could see it without strainin’ his eye ‘I'll lend you a 
ye lan’ ay ece of paper if you ain't got none ] 
: ll be any ercommodation I'll write it down for 
ua ‘ wel yITie y ] ays 
You're an insolent feller!’ he says 
‘Thank you, sir,’ says 1; an’ by that time we started 


back an’ 1 had him at West Twelfth before he uspicioned 
Then he got mY and come to me 

o Turpie now, conductor?’ 
‘Tolerable close, sir,’ says I. ‘We're just about a mile 





t we pretty close 





past it, I should say yu wish to get off there? 


’ TT 
an me still perlite; Dut 





‘He begun all over again 
finerly I says to him: ‘See her 
blowhard, I’ve heard all out of you 


I want to except just one word; an’ 





, you pinheaded, potbellied 





what a fat slob of a woman dropped 
an’ couldn’t pick up for herself 
darn her! If I might p’soom on 
your kindness so fur as to ast you 
to feel in the pocket for the button 
an’ sew it on, I'd take it as a 
partickler favor.” 

At that, Mrs. Moggins threw her 
arms about her husband. 

‘ Bill,” she cried enthusiastically, 
“you'll have the whole bunch beat! 
I didn’t think you had it in you.” 


mt 
N THE old, mad days, when 
Mr. Moggi: s heard the chimes 


at midnight, in a manner of speak- 





ing, he had “‘takenin”’ a Chinatown 
josshouse and there received an 
indelible impression. Before his 
disgusted eyes a blue-bloused hea- 
then had stood, bent almost doub - i 
swinging his clasped hands in abjec 
and shameless propitiation of a 
whiskered effigy in gilt and 
vermilion. 

‘Let’s get out of here,” the 
sturdy American had said to his 
companion. “This makes me sick 
to muh stummick!”’ 

Now the “underdid” cabbage 
y have been a basic cause or 
it may have been the natural con- 
dition of his mind after the shock 
of general order 36,983; but, what- 
ever it was, Mr. Moggins dreamed 
that he was swinging his arms pen- 
dulumwise in an agony of supplica 
tion before that very joss, whe 
glared upon him, nevertheless, with 
inexorable and terrifying severity. 
Suddenly it seemed as if an iron 
hand gripped his bull neck and 
forced him prostrate, rubbing his 
twisted nose in the dust before the 
idol. Thenthe alarm clock went off. 

“Land!” gasped Moggins with 
vast relief as he extricated his face ~ 
from the pillow and hazily realized ey 
his familiar surroundings. In a re- 
vulsion of feeling he nudged his wife 











=! 








ungently intheribs. “Hey, you!” he 
said. “‘Are you a-goin’ to get up an’ 
hustle breakfast any time today?” 

Mrs. Moggins yawned cavernousiy and slid from the 
bed before realization came to her; but, as she twisted her 
hair into its matutinal knob, she voiced a mild reproof. 

““Some of these days you'll get a swipe in the map with 
the heel of my shoe, actin’ up like that, Mr. Bill!”’ she said. 
*An’ that ain’t no way to be perlite either. Try it oncet 
more.” 

The vision of the Chinaman was strong upon Mr. 
Moggins yet; but, seeing that Mrs. Moggins had suspended 
her toilet pending correction, he made a heroic effort. 

“T’li be erbliged to you if you'll get that breakfast 
started, Angel-Face,”’ he said. 

“That’s good,”’ observed the lady succinctly. 





“If You Give Me Any of Your Guff, I’'tt Make You Think You're the Night: 


Cereus of the Casuaity Ward!’ 








“I'm still on the payroll,” replied Bill tu 
He threw his hat at the cat, wl er the ‘ 
p 1 then sat dow eg ) e | 
tit though! Well, I gu ‘ Fierce! | 
I’m still on the payroll—unless the guy reported 1 


* Bill,” said Mrs ‘ia reprovingly, “don’t you teil 

me that, after al Du ur t ! nt 

got gay with 
“Who got ga) ith his 

injured air. “I didn’t get gay with him until 

a-comin’ to him—and five minutes late on the sche 

anyway. Say, if it hadn't 





- 
— 
- 





been for that order | 


you open your mouth to say 


an’ I'll beat you into a mush an’ 





sweep it off the car a ng 
That’s what | says to he 
didn’t say nothin’ mor intil 


he got off at the next block; but he 
won't report nothin 

“Well,” ruminated Mrs. Moggina, 
“maybe he won't an’ | "t know 
as I blame you, ay, Bill. He 
cert’nly must ‘a’ he limit! Was 
there any others? 

“Sure; but there wasn't none I 








fussed with. I set out to be perlite 
in’ I was perlite. Sam Wessons was 
on the run with me an’ he thought 
I was sickenin’ for somethin’. He's 
the one they tried for t tin’ the 
guy’s head open with the crank at 
Riverview Park last summer 

Mrs. Moggins poured the coffee 

‘My! Bill,” she said, “you don’t 
know how tickled lam! You keep 
up this lick an’ the first thing you 


ill 
: know you'll be promoted!” 
‘What I’m after is to keep my 


job,” replied Mr Moggins 


iv 
HE reformation of Mr. Mogg ns 
continued for several weeks, 
with only slight and casual fallings 
from grace—and those must bx 
admitted, were almost Justinabie 
The change in hit wa 
absorbing topic of conve 





debate in the carbarns, th 


opinion being that Bill was running 








this politeness thing intothe ground 
A little of it, conductors and others 
considered, was all r ght, but the 
Loleratio of gaye I enger 
and | blie st if Y roper 
bounds. This being tel 
r ed to Mr. Mog ! ed 
ne didn't prete ] to 

ige in « 

Sore an t ‘ 
jest as the re in ne re 
marked | nat 

i eee elf It got to be ‘ } 
other with me; a hat 
Bicomin’ . 
there slobbering er force 
I’m strong for it 
heless, Mrs. Moggins worrie hat 
ght bulge of flesh over the r 
‘ ‘ ppearing and t} z ! 
ex ml ive and aff he 
i ] tt tg on the W 
acking in B he coul ts 
§ ane heartiness that the ality 
‘ ! i never d guised tr I ‘ j ‘ is 
‘ ) gt ippetite 
| he } na ye rt tL M Mogs 
t isbar 1 LiKE yur ré | M { ‘ 
irom acro the hall The g tieman, ever » Te 
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“NOME men are born deaf, 
\ some achieve deafness and 
some have deafness thrust 
uponthem. Broadly considered, 
the second class is far the largest 
of the three. We still take too 
many of our calamities lying 
down and fail to fight hard 
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COLDS AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES 
By Woods Hutchinson, fl. M.,M. D. 
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enough against cur fate—not 
that we were much to blame 
for our fatalistic attitude toward 
deafness up to, say, a quarter 
of a century ago. Not only had 
we been taught from time imme- 
morial to regard the dulling of 
the delicate sense of hearing as 
one of the inevitable penalties of 
advancing years, but the cure of 
deafness, after it has once been 
achieved, was-—and, alas, is 
yet —one of the discredits —even 
disgraces—of medicine. 

Even today the doctor is not 
very hopeful of curing deafness 
in the sense of restoring hearing 
which has been lost for any con- 
siderable length of time; but 
his attitude toward the condi- 
tica has been completely revolu- 








and that every effort on the part of 
the invader to reach “‘the man higher 
up” lands him on the eardrum. Take 
care of the nose and the ear will take 
care of itself. 

It is curious what picturesquely 
distorted notions prevail about the 
causation of even such common and 
frequent misfortunes as deafness and 
blindness. Both have formed “high 
lights” in the classic picture of old 
age since the very dawn of history. 
The explanation was as simple as it 
was plausible and poetic. The dull 
hearing and dimming vision were due 
merely to the gradual wearing away 
and blunting of the keen edge of all 
the senses and powers of the body 
under the successive shocks of years 
and the wear and tear of life. 

The auditory nerve was supposed 








tionized by the discovery that 
deafness does not come by 
chance or by some inevitable 
process of N ature, but is due to definite and well-recognized 
causes, three-fourths of which are preventable. The great 
majority of cases, even of chronic and established deaf- 
ness, can be prevented from getting any worse and usually 
improved a little, while nine-tenths of all cases can be 
prevented entirely, either by avoiding their causes or by 
taking them in hand as soon as the first sign of trouble 
with the hearing is noticed. 


A Big Motto For Very Little Germs 


} Y THE mercy of Heaven, the first attack of deafness is 

never permanent, with a few rare exceptions involving 
the nerve of hearing itself. The calamity gives fair warning 
of its approach—whom the gods would fain destroy they 
first make sneeze. Our hearing is lost, not all at once, or 
even half or a quarter at once, but by tiny successive 
fractions, each due to a fresh attack of the disease which 
causes deafness. And that disease, nine times out of ten, is 
nothing more formidable than our old friend, or rather 
most intimate enemy, a common cold, which travels up 
the tube to the ear from the nose or throat. 

The motto of our crusade against deafness emphatically 
is: “ Despise not the day of small things.” The only way 
to cure deafness is to treat it before it reaches the ears. To 
fuss over the tympanum after you have neglected the 
throat is literally “‘to keep the promise to our ear, and 
break it to our hope’’—to try to put out the fire after it 
has reached the powder magazine. The chief warning to 
remember in treating and getting rid of colds and catarrhs 
is that all roads lead to the ear, especially in the later stages 
of the attack; that every little influenza germ, whose 
motto is Excelsior! climbs the Eustachian tube to the ear, 








The Sole Vatue of the Fiap Today 
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it is Net a Bed Idea for Him to Test it Occasionally 


to have been hammered and pounded, 
as it were, into a sort of stupor—the 
retina dazzled and flashed into a 
dazed condition where it could no longer respond to the 
rays of light. Deafness and the clouded vision of the 
old man were merely a part of the general scheme of 
decay —“‘sans hair, sans teeth, sans everything.” 

Nothing could sound more reasonable and altogether in 
accordance with what was to be expected. So long as we 
were satisfied to accept statemer ts of how things were 
ordained to be, or inevitably must be, instead of taking 
the trouble to find out what they actually were, this was 
a perfectly good explanation, and it has been embalmed 
in the literature of all the ages; but, the moment we 
began to ask uncomfortable questions and to insist on 
finding out the facts, a totally different condition of 
affairs was discovered to exist. 

Barely half a century ago, for instance, it was found 
that two-thirds of the failing vision of old age was due 
not to any dulling of the retina or optic nerve, or dim- 
ming of the transparent parts of the eye, but merely to 
the failure of the little circular muscle within the eye- 
ball; so that the eye could no longer adjust or accom- 
modate itself to the light rays. Practically perfect 
vision, keen and sharp, though, of course, more readily 
tiring than before, could be restored by fitting the 
proper “‘specs’’—that is, placing a glass or a lens before 
the eye to make good the failure of this muscle to act. 


When a Safety Valve is Not a Safety Valve 


ALF the remainder of the blurred vision of advancing 
years was found to be due to changes in the lens of 
the eye known as cataract; and when the clouded lens 
was removed by a simple surgical operation, and a new 
clear lens of glass hung in front of the eye in its place, 
the retina was found to be as clear and sharp as ever. 
In short, the retina and the optic nerve of the old man 
of seventy were found to e practically as keen and as 
responsive to the light as they had been at seventeen; 
and a full third of the discomforts of old age were 
relieved at a stroke. 

The same thing has been found in regard to the dull 
ear of old age in even higher degree. Not more than a 
fraction of a per cent of the deafness of old age is due 
to changes in the nerve of hearing. In other words, the 
hearing of the grandfather is at bottom as keen as that 
of his grandchild if only the sound waves can actually 
reach the keyboard of his nerve. In the economic jargon 
of the day, it is the “‘middleman” who is at fault—the 
conducting apparatus that lies between the sound waves 
and the organ of hearing, known from that fact as the 
middle ear—that is really deaf. Nine times out of ten, 
when you say a man is deaf you mean that his eardrum 
and its piano-hammer attachments are out of order. 

Our hearing machine, though distressingly compli- 
cated in its details, is exceedingly simple in principle. 
Briefly, it consists of three parts, with a safety-valve 
attachment to one of them, known simply from their 
positions as the outer or external ear, the middie ear 
and the internal ear. The safety valve is the joker that 
gives rise to nearly all the trouble. The division of labor 
between these three parts is matter-of-fact and rational. 
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The outer ear, as plainly 
follows from its position and 
shape, is merely a horn or funnel 
for catching the sound waves 
and conveying them into the 
interior of the head, where the 
middle ear lies warm, sheltered 
and out of harm’s way. The 
outer ear is really of the most trifling importance—little 
more than a hole leading down to the drum, with a more 
or less movable flap over its opening. The sole value of 
the flap today is as an ornament—and it is not exactly a 
howling success at that in some of us. 

The middle ear is, in principle, equally simple and 
matter-of-fact. It consists merely of a tightly stretched 
disk or drum of skin, with a cavity in the bone behind it 
to allow it to vibrate. Across this cavity runs a chain of 
exceedingly delicate little bones which transmit the 
vibrations to the internal ear or organ of hearing proper. 
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The Piano Board Under Your Hat 


HIS internal ear is vastly more complicated; but, as it 

luckily seldom becomes diseased—and when it does we 
do not know what under Heaven to do for it and have no 
remedy that will reach it—its makeup is of little practical 
importance. We may here dismiss it with the statement 
that it consists of a singular little keyboard about an inch 
and a quarter long, coiled up like a snail shell —cochlea 
made up of tiny rods laid side by side, not unlike the keys 
of a pianoforte. 

The delicacy and elaborate perfection of the whole may 
be gathered from the fact that in its inch-and-a-quarter 
length there are five thousand separate rods or keys. Each 
of these keys is believed—though this is largely hypothe- 
sis—to vibrate in response to some tone or shade of tone 
that can be heard by the human ear; and their vibrations 
are conducted to the tiny twigs of the auditory nerve, 

















As Soon as Sound Waves Jar Through the Bones 
of the Head, They Can Reach the Nerve of Hearing 


which run along the under side of the keyboard and 
then unite into a small twisted cable, to pass to the brain. 

Each key is supposed to pick out its particular note by 
vibrating in response to it, much as the receiving apparatus 
of a wireless telegraph responds to or catches the particular 
vibration to which it is tuned. It is probable that here is 
the site of those extraordinary differences in tone percep- 
tion that exist between us, ranging from the born musical 
ear, with its delicate appreciation of the subtlest har- 
monies, down to inability to distinguish Old Hundred from 
Yankee Doodle. 

Not a little of the painful and laborious process known 
as “musical training” —laborious for the pupil and painful 
for the neighbors—consists in limbering up and drilling the 
keys of this internal piano. They are taught to work 
separately from one another, so that the slic htest deviation 
in tone, known as flatting or sharping, can be accurately 
distinguished; and also they may be given such simple and 
rudimentary training in arithmetic as will enable them to 
recognize when any note is struck which has two, three or 
five times the number of vibrations of their own particular 
note, and to respond promptly thereto. This response to 
simple multiples or vulgar fractions of their own tone forms 
the basis of what we call harmony. In that last survival of 
the torture chamber of the Middle Ages—five-finger exer- 
cises—you are training not merely your stiff and unwilling 
fingers but the keys of this piano—a piano whose keyboard 
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is coiled in your own head, or should be; but which often, 
so far as possibility of effective training is concerned, exists 
only—in the vernacular of the day—‘‘in your mind.” 

The three parts of the hearing machine will thus be seen 
roughly to correspond to the parts of the transmitter of a 
telephone. The projecting mouthpiece is the external 
ear and the hole leading down to the drum; the diaphragm 
is the drum, and the little chain of bones behind it is the 
armature which changes the vibrations of the diaphragm 
into alternating electric currents; and the auditory nerve 
is the wire that transmits the message to “central.” 

It is well to have this general idea of the gearing of our 
hearing machine, both because the three divisions of it 
play widely different parts in the production of deafness, 
and also because the practical importance of the parts they 
play could almost be inferred from their position. 

The outer ear, being little more than a hole through 
which the sound waves can reach the drum in its place of 
shelter and safety an inch and a quarter below the surface 
of the head, plays almost no part at all in the production 
of deafness; in fact, the only way in which disturbances of 
this part of the ear could interfere with hearing would be 
by blocking or plugging it up completely—which, in the 
nature of the case, very seldom happens. Only two such 
accidents are known —tumors and accumulations of wax. 

The other end of the apparatus —the internal ear—is so 
deeply imbedded and buried within the bones of the head, 
so completely protected from all possibility of exposure to 
attack, that it is literally one of the “‘safest””’ structures in 
the body; in fact, the only dangerous enemies of the key- 
board and auditory nerve are the toxins of a few infectious 
diseases, which have a special power of singling out and 
attacking the brain and nervous system. For practical pur- 
poses, these may be really reduced to two—one fortunately 
rare; the other more common—cerebro-spinal meningitis 
and blood taint. Could these two diseases be wiped 
out—and they are both preventable and one day will be 
prevented when we become intelligent enough — we should 
practically get rid of all deafness due to diseases of the 
keyboard and nerve of hearing, known as nerve deafness. 

This leaves the middle ear, or drum cavity and its 
attachments, as the weak link in our chain of hearing, the 
region in which nearly nine-tenths of all cases and forms of 
deafness occur. The particular Ethiopian in our middle- 
ear woodpile, however, is that wretched little tube con- 
necting the drum cavity with the throat, called the 
Eustachian tube, after the fine old father of anatomy who 
first discovered and described it. It might almost be 
called the deafness tube, for it is literally the leak that lets 
in the flood—the underground passage through which our 
germ enemies can crawl and worm their way into the very 
citadel of our fortress of hearing. Then, once they have 
effected an entrance, they block up the passage that 
admitted them and proceed to be fruitful and multiply, 
torturing the defenseless drum and the delicate lining of the 
drum cavity until they weep literal tears of agonized 
exudation and pus, thus raising the pressure in that tiny 
prison until every little nerve twig in it, trapped and 
jammed against its bony walls, shrieks in agony. Then we 
say that we have an attack of earache. 


The Bump That Breeds Trouble 


iy THE enemy be sufficiently numerous and vicious the 
tension will continue to rise in the drum cavity, and the 
pain will become more excruciating until the bacillus bomb 
literally explodes, either by rupture tnrough the drum and 
discharging a gush of “matter” from the outer ear, or by 
blowing out the débris with which it had obstructed the 
Eustachian tube behind 
itself and pouring bac! 
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opening in the drum, our greatest trouble is to keep it 
open long enough to allow complete emptying of the 
cavity and clearing up of the inflammation within. Just 
as soon as the discharge ceases, the hole in the drum 
heals up completely, leaving only a slight scar, and the 
hearing quickly becomes as good as ever. A puncture of 
the drum will heal as readily as a cut or scratch on the 
skin and leave nodiscoverablescar. Sothere is no need to 
fear deafness for life because there has been an explosive 
or a “relief” perforation of the drum. 

This is not by any means to say that rupture of the 
eardrum is a mere trifle. It is anything but that. The 
hole made may be large and ragged enough to leave 
the drum permanently distorted and tied down by the 
scar, so that it will never vibrate properly afterward. 
Moreover, on account of the fact that the drum cavity 
is separated from the brain by only the thinnest plate of 
bone, the inflammation may push inward, so to speak 
instead of bursting outward, and cause a serious menin- 
gitis or brain abscess; or the inflammation may spread 
to certain cavities in the skull just behind the ear 
known as the mastoid cells, and set up the now famous 
mastoid abscess, which also threatens the brain. So that 
the only safe thing to do in cases of severe earache, 
whenever the inflammation has gone above a certain 
height and refuses to yield within a few hours to warm 
douchings and other local treatment of that sort, is to 
call in the ear specialist and puncture the drum with a 
delicate knife-pointed needle, so as to allow the matter 
or pus to escape harmlessly into the outer ear. 

Pus in the drum cavity is literally between the layers of 
the bones of the skull and may leak upward or inward into 
the brain or backward into the mastoid quite readily. 
Usually it works into the large spongy cavity in the 
mastoid —the bump behind the ear, phrenologically known 
as “the bump of destructiveness’’—and there gathers 
force for its attack on the brain. So that the moment the 
bump behind the ear begins to swell or redden, or become 
tender to pressure, it is time to call a surgeon. Then tre- 
phining or chiselling down through the bone to the hollow 
where the pus is will let it out and save the brain from 
attack. This is a serious operation, but better than a 


brain abscess, 


The Little Skirmishes That Win the Battle 


HE mid«e-ear attack, which most commonly leads to 
deafness, is the one which produces little more than that 
sensation of fullness in the ears and woodenness or dullness 
in the head, which so frequently follows an attack of sore 
throat or influenza. Here the germs are fewer in number 
or less vicious in temper, and do not make themselves so 
disagreeable as to stir up an inflammatory revolt of suffi 
cient violence to “fire them out” bodily. They succeed in 
establishing either a permanent foothold or in setting up a 
slow, thickening, fibrous inflammation of the drum and of 
the mucous membrane covering the tiny chain of bones. 
The temporary excitement which their first arrival 
caused subsides. The dull, stuffed feeling in your ears d 
appears after a few days or perhaps a week or two. Yo 
hink you are as well ag .in as ever; but if you were to té 
yourself with a watch or tuning fork, you would find you 
had lost a couple of inches of the distance at which you 
could hear it. Another cold is caught a few months or 
years later and fresh reénforcements are added tothe hostile 
forces at work in your drum cavity. A sharper attack of 
stuffiness and temporary deafness follows; and when that 








harmlessly into the 
throat. 

Though this is the 
most painful and furious 
form of attack upon the 
middle ear, it is neither 
the commonest nor the 
most dangerous. Cor 
trary to popular im- 
pression, bursting or 
perforation of the drum 
is not a dangerous acci 
dent, nor is it often fol- 
lowed by permanent 
deafness or even serious 
dulling of hearing. 
Every time there is a 
discharge from the ear 
in childhood this proc- 
ess has occurred; yet, 
as every one knows, not 
more than one case in 
fifty of “running from 
the ear” is followed by 
permanent deafness. 
Instead of its being 
difficult to heal up the 











Whom the Gods Would Fain Destroy They First Make Ineeze 


subsides you have again lost a few more inches of your 

range of hearing. And so you slip gradually down the 
incline toward the pit of 
deafness; until finally 
by the fifth, tenth « 


fifteenth attack, 
have lost enough of the 
“margin” of your hear 
ing to begin to make it 
difficult for you to hear 
ordinary conversatio 
Then you suddenly d 
cover and announce ’ 
your friends that y 
must be growing deaf 
Then it is too late to 
do much more thansave 
uch hearing as YOu pos 
ess and stop the proce 
from going farther. 
Just avoid commo 





colds as completely a 
you possibly can; attac] 
them vigorously, with 
the assistance of the 
best expert advice that 
you can secure when- 
ever they do occur. Be 
particularly careful that 
they are cleared up as 
promptly and as cleanly 




















That Last Survival of the Torture Chamber ef the 
Middle Ages Pive-+Pinger Bxercises 


as possi ble ,and not allowed to hang on for weeks or months 
at a stretch, Consult your family physician or a com- 
petent nose-and-throat doctor whenever any stuffiness in 
the ears or dullness of hearing lasts for more than threc 
days, and you will escape at least two-thirds of all your 
risks of becoming deaf, no matter to what age you may live. 
The main reason why deafness is so much more common in 
later life than it is in childhood or young life is that there 
have been so many more years to catch coids in. 

Almost any infection that begins in or involves the nose 
and throat may also climb the Eustachian tube and attack 
the drum. Measles and whooping-cough, for instance, 
quite frequently do so, and pneumonia and the more vio- 
lent types of epidemic influenza less frequently but with a 
th almost 


peculiar deadliness producing furious earache, w 





certain perforation of the drum and great danger of 
spreading to the mastoid. 

There is one infectious disease, however, that seems to 
have a special fondness for attacking the eardrum—so 


much so that it is probably the commonest single cause of 


chronic running from the ear—and that is scarlet fever; 
in fact, the two most important points to watch during the 
ttack of this scourge of childhood are the ear in the first 
week of the fever and the kidneys in the later stages 
Fortur ately the same method will tend to prevent ear 
trouble in all of these fever name thorough and care 

ful antiseptic treatment of the nose and throat means of 


prays and washes such as are advised in the treatment of 


an ordinary cold, only somewhat more strongl antiseptic 
or germicidal. ( are in this respect will reduce the risks of 
ear trouble, even in scarlet fever, to a minimum 


Fresh Air the Foe of Deafness 


I lr IS always well for the intelligent mother to be carefully 
on the lookout for earache in all the little fevers of child 
hood, including colds and tonsilitis, especially in childrer 


who are too young to tell or even clearly indicate with 














their littl nds where the pain is situated. Successive 
LLacks oI k ar i prolonged crying or screaming without 

ertainable cause in a baby or young child that is feverish 
particularly if the little one rubs the side of its head or 
burrows its head deeply and restleasly into the pill 
hould alway; rouse SUSPIC ion of earache and cal Lor @X pe 
ua € 

gh colds or sore throats will cause earache or 

middle-ear disease in the adult direct n children the 
more nmonly do so indirectly by etting up tl 
inflamed and suppurating condition of the roof of t? 
ul mt now famous as adenoid An adenoid nil vith 
ul pile of tinder at the very mouth of his Fustac! 


tube ready to flare up at the slightest 
ves perpetually upon the brink of deaf 
As a matter of bitter and practical experience, most 
children with adenoids sooner or later become deaf 


enough to interfere with their studies and mental develop 


ment; and the habit of attacks of earache after ever 
slight cold in a child almost invariably means the presence 
of adenoids. 


Colds upon colds thicker up the drum and stiffer 


conducting chain of tiny bones j 








4 , 
dropping of water wears away the stone. The best preve 
e of deafness is fresh air—twenty-four hours out 
the twenty-four. For ninety-nine per cent of us, the 


statement, “no colds, no deafneas,"’ would be lite raily true 
Of course the more completely we can avoid colds, the 
better it will be, not merely for our ears but also for ow 


joints, our hearts, our kidneys, our livers and our nervous 








ystems; for the conviction is steadily growing that these 
puny “little foxes" in the body vineyard, these mere rats 
and mice in the House of Life, probably cause more 
Bright's disease, oyzanic heart disease, gout, rheumatism 
und neuritis than any other single influence. 
Though this “counsel of perfection,” of absolute avoid- 
ince, is impracticable in the present state of our intelli- 
gence and the health conscience of the community, fortu- 
itely the very same measures which reduce the risks of 
cold-catching to the lowest possible minimum are also 
those that will enable us to acquire immunity from colds, 
resist them vigorously when they do occur, and throw 
them off cleanly and promptly. So that if we live cleanly, 
wholeaomely, happily, with a gentle current of fresh, cool 
air -popularly known as a draft—blowing across our 
faces two-thirds of the time—day and night—with 
plenty of exercise in the open air, plenty of rich and 
appetizing food and plenty of sleep, we can practically 
nap our fingers at colds and ninety-nine per cent of their 
leadly consequences, including deafness. 

Our noses and throats are evidently, under civilization at 
least, points of least resistance in the body. This is illus- 
trated by the fact that they are not only the site of the 
commonest of all our diseases —colds and their relatives 
but are also the port of entry for at least half, if not two- 
thirds, of our more serious infections, such as measles, scar- 
let fever, smallpox, diphtheria, and so on. It is a useful and 
practical procedure to keep in your bathroom or your bed- 
room, or on a shelf of your medicine chest, some form of 
mild alkaline and antiseptic nasal spray or wash. Your 
family physician will gladly give you a prescription for one 
suited to the special conditions of your nose and throat, or 
the “family” nose and throat. Then use the wash when- 
ever you suspect that you have been exposed to risk of 
infection by a common cold —for instance, when you have 
been to the theater or to church, or in a crowded, stuffy, 
smelly train or street car—or whenever you feel any sensation 
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RS. WILMERDING was not content. She 
M sat on the veranda of the reading room 

and watched the big hulk being guided 
gently down the tide by the motor whaleboat, and 
as she watched there reached her ears the vibrant 
tones of Mr. Pheips as he enthusiastically described one 
Calvert Lanier, playwright, and his fioating home. Mrs. 
Wilmerding’s pretty brows were knit in a frown. 

There were several features about the affair that 
annoyed her excessively. To begin with, she had more 
than once secretly regretted her action in the matter of 
Lanier, and she had felt that he had in a way justified her 
objections to him by his behavior in taking a spiteful 
revenge. Now, in withdrawing his hulk to an inoffensive 
distance and obliterating the accusing name, he was 
demonstrating a decency of feeling that was bound to alter 
the general sentiment of the colony. Had he withdrawn 
himself completely from the Chimney Corner and gone 
about his business beyond its observation, his action might 
have left a certain sentiment of remorse; but in merely 
hauling off a mile or so he was bound to remain an object 
of communal interest and speculation, while it was very 
possible that public opinion might take a turn in his favor. 
Such a state of affairs would not tend to the increased 
prestige of Mrs. Wilmerding. 

Mr. Phelps’ amphoric voice reached her jarringly. “A 
genius — Lanier,” he was saying largely —‘‘ a positive genius! 
lam not at all sure that we have not made an unfortunate 
error-—-eh, Major?” 

“I like him,” said the major. “I should enjoy seeing 
more of him.” 

Mrs. Wilmerding turned abruptly in her chair. 

“There is nothing to prevent your doing so,” said she 
sharply. “No doubt, from a man’s point of view, it is a 
convenient thing to have a floating bar about the premises.” 

rhere was no immediate answer to this, Mrs. Wilmer- 
ding rose suddenly from her chair and stepped into the 
writing room. Her mind had taken a quick resolve. The 
colony was threatened with schism and internal dissension, 
and Mrs. Wilmerding decided on a coup d'état. The pro- 
pinquity of a rank outsider, who was regarded favorably 
by certain members while yet barred admittance from the 
sacred precincts of the Chimney Corner, made a situation 
that was dangerous and embarrassing. Mrs. Wilmerding 
decided to have it out herself with the playwright, should 
this be possible. Seating herself at a desk, she wrote as 
follows: 





Mr. Ca vert LANIER, 
Yacht Broken Word. 
Dear Sir: Your action in acceding to the request of our president to 
remove from the immediate vicinity of the reading room has put the 
writer and certain other of our members in a rather difficult position. It 
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of tickling, dryness or stuffiness in the nose and throat, and 
with redoubled vigor when you think you are catching 
cold. I know of no “stitch in time” in our hygienic 
economy that is more likely to “save nine” than this 
simple procedure. 

The chief things needed in these washes are that they 
should be as nearly as possible of the same density 
specific gravity and temperature as the blood, and not 
too strongly antiseptic; for it is almost impossible to make 
them strong enough to kill or even seriously injure the 
germs in the nostrils without making them injurious to 
the delicate membrane of the nose. If properly adjusted 
to individual conditions they are perfectly harmless and 
have a decided effect in diminishing the probability of 
colds being caught, the severity of their attack if they do 
occur, and the likelihood of their hanging on or producing 
unpleasant after-effects. Then, in the event of a definite 
impairment of hearing which does not promptly subside 
within two or three days, consult your family physician 
or a nose-and-throat specialist. Nothing is easier than to 
cure deafness at this stage of the process; and even a 
single treatment now may be the means of blocking the 
way in the direction of serious and permanent hardness 
of hearing. 

It may perhaps excite wonder in some minds as to why 
that wretched little rift in the lute, that fatal leak in the 
side of our bark of hearing—the Eustachian tube—was 
introduced or permitted in our bodily makeup by Nature. 
In view of its dangerousness, why should we not stitch or 
plug it up completely in some way and thus protect the 
middle ear from a thousand risks? Unfortunately it is as 
necessary as it is dangerous. If our eardrum is to vibrate 
at all it must have air on both sides of it and the pressure 
of the air inside or behind it must be kept equal to that 
on its outer surface; and this tube is simply an equalizing 
pipe for that purpose, through which air can be sucked 
into the drum cavity whenever a vacuum begins to form. 





By Henry C. Rowland 
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is intimated to us that in opposing your membership we have acted 
unjustly and unwisely, and that your expressed desire to cause no more 
annoyance on learning the source of your opposition proves you to be a 
person of chivalrous instincts, who would have been a distinct acquisition 
to the community. 

Admitting the truth of this view, the writer, who is the chief cause of 
the late unpleasantness, would like the opportunity of justifying her 
recent course. Would you be willing to call upon her tomorrow after- 


,00n at an hour to suit your convenience? 
Yours truly, 


Beacon Rocks, Chimney Corner. LoReETTA WILMERDING. 


Having sealed and addressed her note, Mrs. Wilmerding 
left the reading room, and passing round the head of the 
little cove took the path along the cliffs that led to her 
summer home—a long, low house built of stone and stucco, 
situated on the brow of the cliffs, half hidden by a growth 
of dwarf pine and about half a mile toward the inlet from 
the reading room. Just before reaching the beginning of 
the last steep ascent that led to the house, Mrs. Wilmer- 
ding took a narrow winding path that ran down to the 
shore, and here in a cosy bight with a shingly beach she 
came upon a charming, rustic boathouse, in front of which 
a lank youth was engaged in baiting some lobster-pots. 

“Caleb,” said Mrs. Wilmerding, “I wish you to get into 
the dory and take this note out aboard the—the—that 
hulk that was lying off the reading room 2 

“The Broken Word, ma’am?” asked the young man, 
looking up in surprise. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Wilmerding calmly, although 
she winced a little at the name. “Please wait for an 
answer—and bring it up to the house before you start out 
to set your lobster-pots.” 

“All right, ma’am.”” The youth took the note gingerly 
by the corners and dropped it into his pocket. Then a 
sudden thought striking him, he asked: 

“He call’atin’ to drop his hook offen here?” 

“He will probably anchor nearer than we care to have 
him,” she answered. ‘And—oh, Caleb.” 

“What, ma’am?” 

“It is not necessary to say anything about my having 
sent you with the note.” 

“No, ma’am,” Caleb answered, whereat Mrs. Wilmer- 
ding turned and made her way up the steep winding path to 
the house. Caleb was the functionary who looked after 
the Wilimerdings’ boats. 

Arrived on her veranda, a little breathless and charm- 
ingly flushed, Mrs. Wilmerding stepped to a big telescope 
on a tripod and watched the sluggish maneuvers of the 
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Indeed, blocking up the tube alone will cause deafness. 
The air in the drum cavity is quickly absorbed into the 
blood, producing a partial vacuum; and then the atmos- 
pheric pressure of the outside air upon the drum pushes 
it in, so that it can no longer vibrate; and at the same 
time it jams the little chain of bones together so tightly 
that they cannot transmit the sounds. This is one of the 
methods by which middle-ear deafness is produced —the 
tube becomes blocked by inflammation, the drum is driven 
in by the pressure of the outside air, and slow fibrous 
changes tie it down and glue the bones together —and 
permanently fix them so. This is why the mere driving 
out of a bubble of air along the Eustachian tube —as, for 
instance, when you blow your nose and your ear “goes 
pop”’—will sometimes improve your hearing when your 
head is stuffed up and your ears feel blocked and full. 

However, every cloud has its silver lining — and deafness 
is no exception. In spite of the swarms upon swarms of 
enemies that threaten the peace of our eardrums, and the 
frequency of some degree of hardness of hearing after 
middle life, there are two or three consoling items to be 
entered on the credit side of the ledger. The first of these 
is that, as we have already seen, all these conditions are 
not only preventable but in process of prevention by the 
spread of intelligence and the progress of sanitary science. 
The second is that the vast majority of cases of deafness, 
even after they have got a good start, can be kept from 
developing beyond the stage where there is still sufficient 
hearing left for most practical purposes. And, last and 
most fundamental of all, middle-ear disease, which causes 
nine-tenths of all deafness, almost never completely 
destroys hearing. 

This last is inherent in the nature of the affection; for, 
as we have seen, the middle ear consists entirely of con- 
duction apparatus, and the real, live, essential parts of the 
organ of hearing—the nerve and the sound-keyboard — are 

(Continued on Page 37) 





hulk, which was still drifting slowly down with 
the tide and rather ridiculously in tow of the 
motor whaleboat. At a distance of about half a 
mile from the Wilmerdings’ boathouse the anchor 
splashed over the bow and the hulk came presently 
to a stop. A few moments later Caleb’s dory drew along- 
side, where it remained for so short a time that Mrs. 
Wilmerding’s face grew rather red, for she did not think 
that Lanier could possibly have had time to write an 
answer. It crossed her mind that he might have glanced 
through her missive, then told the messenger that there 
was no answer. This humiliating doubt was soon set 
aside, however, by the return of Caleb, who handed her an 
envelope inclosing a correspondence card on which was 
written in a minute and regular hand: 
Mrs. WILMERDING. 

Madam: In reply to your note I have the honor to say that I will call, 


as you request, tomorrow afternoon at four. , roy 
’ Very respectfully, 


CALVERT LANIER. 


If Mrs. Wilmerding could have witnessed the reception 
of her note it is possible that she might have been vexed. 
Lanier was engaged with some business correspondence 
when the cat-footed Charlie dropped the missive on his 
desk. He frowned, ripped open the envelope, scanned it 
through, then grinned wickedly. 

“Mrs. Wilmerding,” said he to himself. ‘Why, that’s 
the wife of the thin gray shape who betrayed me. Beauti- 
ful, I understand, and domineering.” He grinned again. 
“A splendid chance to get even.” 

He dashed off his brief reply and gave it to the China- 
man, then returned to his business letters. It is doubtful 
whether he thought three times of his promised call until 
the near approach of the hour of rendezvous. Lanier had 
a singular power of concentration, but he was by no means 
absent-minded, and never failed to keep an appointment. 
So he dressed with his invariable perfect taste and, having 
neglected to ask where the Wilmerdings’ house might be, 
had his ¢aretaker set him ashore on a point of land oppo- 
site his anchorage, intending to walk toward the settlement, 
making inquiries of any whom he chanced to meet on 
the way. 

There was a path along the top of the low cliffs, and 
Lanier had proceeded in a leisurely manner for about a 
hundred yards when he came upon a girl who was stand- 
ing before a half-painted canvas on an easel. She had 
located herself directly on the side of the path, and as the 
playwright approached he observed that she was very 
young and more than uncommonly pretty. Her eyes were 
so dark that he thought them black, until a second look 
proved them to be an almost purple violet. Her hair was 
a rich auburn, very thick and at that moment none too 
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tidy, and the loose sailor suit she wore could not conceal 
a deliciously lithe and rounded figure with long limbs and 
exquisite ankles. 

At the sound of his step she spoke without looking 
round, and his musical ear was at once attracted by the 
low-pitched, throaty tone: 

“Don’t bother me. I’m busy 

“TI don’t intend to bother you,” answered Lanier, 
“beyond asking where Mrs. Wilmerding lives.” 

She spun round quickly, and it was after the first glance, 
when the violet eyes opened wider, that he discovered their 
real quality. 

“Oh!” said she. “I thought it was Stephen Carew. 
He's always taggin’ me round.” 
can be a nuisance and yet show great intelli- 
gence,”’ Lanier replied, and looked at the picture, which 
was full of faults. The young girl’s gaze followed his. 

“Do you know anything about painting?” she asked. 

“It is one of my professions,” he answered. 

“Then tell me what’s the matter with my picture. I 
can’t seem to get it right.” 

Lanier half closed his eyes, and in so doing unconsciously 
accentuated the length and thickness of his long, very 
black lashes. The girl eyed him covertly. 

“There is something the matter with it,” 


” 





whether to bleach its tired bones on a forgotten beach or 
to let them sink gently to the ocean's soft bed. The brave 
old hulk was shrouded in mist and mystery. 

Clare watched the swift strokes of the brush, half 
troubled, half fascinated. She failed utterly to grasp the 
significance of Lanier’s last words and the painting in 
of the hulk that followed them. It was the man rather 
than the picture that claimed the girl’s interest. Lanier, 
intent now on his sketch, seemed oblivious of her. 

“You see, Clare,”” said he presently and without looking 
at her, “‘you must think of colors from the viewpoint of 
their relative values. That bit of water off the end of 
those rocks is really very high, but by giving it that violet 
tone you made it about the lowest value in the foreground.” 

“Why do you call me Clare?” 

“Because you told me that it was your name. Now if 
you had said that your name was Miss O’Sullivan I should 
have called you that 

“Why would it have been a pity?” 

“Because I should not have stopped to paint you a 
picture—and kept Mrs. Wilmerding waiting. I fancy that 
Mrs. Wilmerding is not accustomed to being kept waiting, 
and therefore it will do her good.” 


asked the girl 


which would have been a pity.” 





said she, as he did not immediately speak. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “there is. The dis- 
tant pines are too green, the sky is too blue, 
the rocks are too brown—and if a ship hit 
the edge of that horizon she would lose all 
of her spars.”” He looked at her and smiled 
the swift, dazzling smile that seemed to light 
with a startling suddenness the shadows of 
his nervous face and to wipe away its 
cynical expression, leaving instead an im- 
mense kindliness. “‘What is your name?” 
he asked. 

“Clare O'Sullivan,” she answered, staring 
at him with a fascinated and slightly bewil- 
dered expression on her face. 

“Well, then, Clare,” said Lanier, smiling 
thoughtfully at the canvas, “‘some teacher 
must have told you to work only in pure 
colors, which is excellent advice, but not to 
be followed too slavishly. Don’t you see the 
gray tone in everything today? Besides, 
you've painted everything but the air, and 
that you've left a vacuum. Put your gray 
tone all through, and those colors will come 
down into their places.” 

She handed him her brushes and palette. 
“Show me,” said she. 

Lanier smiled again as he took the things 
from her hands, then with a few rapid 
touches began to pull color and values into 
their true proportions. It was a simple 
scheme, and he had done many like it in 
Brittany, before the pen claimed him and 
he picked up the brush only to work out 
scenic effects. But to the girl it was amaz- 
ing—a piece of magic—for she was prac- 
tically self-taught. 

Presently he turned and held out to her 
the palette and brushes. Clare stepped 
back, holding up both hands, and he noticed 
what pretty hands they were. 

“No! No!” she cried. “Finish it— 
please! And who are you and where are 
you visiting?” 

Lanier resumed painting and had laid in 
several broad strokes before he answered. 
Then he said, talking as he worked and 
speaking half absently, for colors and 
brushes were of the best, the composition 











charming, and under the inspiration of the 
girl and the moment he was doing an 
exquisite though simple thing: 

“In the Chimney Corner, Clare, such a question does 
not require an answer. All of those who are with you 
are—or ought to be—of you.” 

“T told you mine,” she pouted. 

“You shall know mine by-and-by.” 

Sut I want to know it now.” 

“Then watch. ‘By their works ye shall know them.’ 

He had been working rapidly to cover the canvas with 
the soft gray haze of a rather cloudy afternoon in July 
with the delicate mistiness that precedes a smoky sou’- 
wester. Much of Clare’s most painstaking drawing had 
been painted out, with the result that one could almost 
hear the hiss of the brown, glistening kelp as the tide fell. 
There was no particular note to the study; it was rather 
impressionistic and vague, and the girl had ignored the 
big hulk of the quondam Broken Word moored in the imme- 
diate foreground. Lanier began to paint it in swiftly but 
deftly, and with broad but subtle strokes. Under his 
handling the hulk became a thing of picturesque beauty; 
an old seafarer hauled apart to die; a tired candidate for 
the port of missing ships, ready for its last resting-place, 
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“Don't Bother Me. I'm Busy 


“Indeed.” The curiosity in her violet eyes was growing 


deeper, so was their color. ‘“‘Then you think that what is 


unaccustomed is good for one 
“Very. It serapes the arnacles off the mind.’ 
Clare watched him in silence. “‘ You know your worl 





said she presently. ‘“‘Where did you learn to } ? 
“At Julien’s and in Brittany. Where are you studying, 
Clare?”’ 


“I am not studying—and you mustn't call me Clare 


I am not a child.” 


He turned from his canvas to look at her, and as his 


eyes, which were of an indescribable color, met hers Clare 
was conscious of a sudden 
seemed to come out of the a \ 
up through her vigorous young body to find its outlet 
her piquant face, whi y 
“Oh, aren’t you?” asked Lanier, and smiled. 
“T put away my dolls long ago,” said : 
“Really? Then I must be the child, fer I still play 
with mine. I have some dozen, and scarcely a day goes by 
that I don’t take them out and change their clothes. 


peculiar warmth, whicl 








lamed suddenly in a crimson flust 
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Clare’s face showed puzzled anger The frier ily infor- 
mality of the Chimney Corner was one thing, but to be 
chaffed by a strange young man was quite another. Her 
supple, girlish figure straightened haughtil 

“Thank you for helping me with my picture,” said she 
“TI am going to paint it out now and start another. And 
it’s really not very nice of you to keep Mrs. Wilmerding 
waiting.” 

Lanier said nothing. Turning quietly he cked up a 
broad brush from the color box. Clare stepped forward 
and held out her hand instinctively 

“T’ll paint it out,” said Lanier. ‘The general gray tone 
will make an excellent background for the next. Let it 
dry and start on a fresh panel.” 

He stepped to the easel, but Clare reached forward 
quickly and seized the brush. 

“I think I won't paint it out after all,” saidshe. “I—lI 
like it. You may call me Clare if you like. But I wish 
you'd sign it.” 

Lanier’s quick smile sent another thrill through her 
The instant before his face had been almost sev ere, gl icial, 
but the smile for all its charm was the least bit cynical. 
He saw through the little feminine ruse to learn his name 

He took a small brush and deftly traced in 


the corner of the panel 





By CaLVeRT LANIER 

He turned and looked at her, a gleam of 
amusement between his dark lashe Clare 
was standing perfectly still, looking 
picture through narrowed lids. Lanier could 
see the girlish bosom rising and falling under 
the loose blouse. Suddenly she stoc ved and 
picked up a brush, then stepped to the easel, 
where she hesitated for an instant 

“What are you going to do?” he asked 

She turned and looked at him and he saw 
that her face was rather pale 





g at the 


‘Paint out your’name,” she answered. 


“Is it detested to that degree in the 
colony?” he asked. 

“It isn’t that,” she answered 

“Don’t you want one of my 


studies?” 


Sigi ed 
“TI’m—I'm crazy to have it,” she co 
fessed. “ But you see, Mr. Lanier, I haven't 
come by it honestly. I wanted only to find 
out who you were, and now by signing it 
you have given me a really valuable present 

I oughtn't to accept it.” 

Again the smile sent Clare’s blood racing 
up to crimson her face. He reached out and 
took the brush from her hand. 

“It is a free gift,” he answered. “There 
is no reason why you shouldn't keep 
Between artists there is no talk of intrinsic 
values. Give me a sketch of your own.” 

“Oh—but I've nothing good enough 
she faltered. “If I only had something else 
to give you!” 

‘You have,” 

Their eyes met and Clare read his mean- 
ing. She drew back with a startled look 
Lanier held out his hand 


“Goodby, Clare,” said he gently. 





answered Lanier, smiling 





Clare took the offered hand and a sudder 


madness seized her. She swayed forward. 
‘It’s not much to give for such a lov: 


sketch,” said she rather breathlessly, and 











raised her face to his. The flame in her eyes 
| was reflected in Lanier’s. He had not meant 
to coerce her, but she seemed to hin arcel 
more than a child, if a very lovely and well 
al grown child. He had spoken more in a spirit 
of boyish mischief combined wit! 17 t 
to see what she would do and But as 
the tempting face was lifted and the violet eyes looked 
straight into his, a very real and very tender emotien 
swept over him. Nevertheless, it was with a sense of gu 
that he reached out, drew her to him and touched the 
fres} parted lips with his Then he stepped bac! with 
e vague sense of having kissed the heart of ar 
‘I am a thousand times repaid for little skete} 
Clare,” he began gent]; , then |] us¢ at ¢ I 
her face Clare’s color had fled and she ‘ 
his shoulder. Her wide-open eyes were | tive bl 
Lanier turned sharply. A few paces behind him t f 
had emerged from a turn in the path a very prett ma 
who was standing stock still, her graceful figure i ver 
rigid and an expression of indescribable sho mn her fa 
Mr Wilmerding " faltered Clare under her 
iv 
HE tableau lasted only for an instant. Mrs. Wilmer- 
ding turned slowly and disappeared behind the clu of 





dwarf pines whence she had so inopportunel) 


Lanier swung about and looked at Clare. 
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Mrs. Wilmerding, eh?” said he. 


that v« 


“T am afraid, Clare, 
yuu may have had to pay an even higher price for 
my wretched little sketch than I had supposed—and you 
may be sure that my most successful work, whether 
artistic or dramatic, was never so overcompensated. Will 
the good lady tattle?” 

Clare shook her head. She had been going white and 

; r “No,” she answered, with a rather frightened 
smil “Mrs. Wilmerding isn’t that kind.” 

he looks very nice,” Lanier assented. ‘“‘i suppose 
I'd better go after her and keep my appointment.” 

They looked at each other and laughed. The discovery 

the innocent sin appeared to have formed a closer tie. 

What are you going to say to her?” asked Clare. 

About my painting fee? Nothing, of course, unless 

he introduces the topic. Then I'll tell her the truth.” 

Clare began to push a pebble about with the toe of 
her little shoe 

And what is that?” she asked, without looking up. 

“An idyl.” 

“Is that all?” She glanced up with a smile on her 
mouth and a curious mistiness in her eyes. 

Idyls are the garments of the gods cut down to fit us 
mortals, Clare. 1 can say no more than that.” 

Clare looked dissatisfied. 

“I'm not keen about hand-me-downs--even from the 
high gods,” she answered a little shortly. ‘‘ Besides, it 
wasn't an idy! anyhow. It was simply that I didn’t want 
to be—to be under obligations to a stranger. That's what 
] shall tell her. So you'd better say the same thing.” 

Lanier leughed. ‘You are right, Clare. It wasn’t an 
idyl at ali. It was a purely commercial transaction on 
your part. When I spoke of it as an idyl I was thinking 
of myself.” 

‘Then you think,” said Clare, giving the pebble a little 
kick, “that I am willing to trade a kiss for a picture worth 
several hundred dollars? Is that your idea?”’ 

No. 1 think that you inherit the princely instinct to 
return gift for gift with no thought of cost. I give you of 
my little best. You are graciously pleased to accept, but 
pride will not permit of your not reciprocating. You give 
me of your best—and Mrs. Wilmerding butts in. Now 
I must go, and Mrs. Wilmerding will no doubt give me of 
her best-——and I fancy, from the look of her face, that it 
be well worth not having. Goodby, Clare ——” and 
he held out his hand. 

Clare swung about impetuously and her firm little hand 
nestled for a moment in his. ‘Au revoir,’’ she said, “‘and 
thank you fer the sketch,” and she turned 
suddenly away and began to gather up her 4 


red by turns. 


will 


potentiality. Lanier was a feministe in the higher sense of 
the word—a clean-hearted student of womankind. 

Wherefore, he was as startled and surprised at the rush 
of emotion that Clare had given him as might be the 
electrical inventor who, in his investigation of what he 
thinks a harmless form of current, gets a shock that twists 
him out of shape. Lanier was pondering deeply on this 
new discovery when a turn in the path brought him in 
sight of a residence that he rightly guessed to be the 
Wilmerdings’, and with some effort he turned the focus of 
his thought from Clare and directed it upon the present. 

Glancing at his watch he was surprised to see that he 
was only about fifteen minutes late, which led him to 
think that Mrs. Wilmerding must have seen his boat put 
off from the hulk and, after waiting a reasonable time for 
him to appear, had strolled down the path to look for him, 
deciding that he had missed the way up the cliffs. He had 
given himself plenty of time, not knowing how far away 
the Wilmerding place might be. 

An elderly butler opened the door and ushered him into 
a drawing room that overlooked the sea. As Lanier 
entered, Mrs. Wilmerding, who had been standing by 
a window, came forward to greet him. Lanier bowed, 
almost in the Continental manner, and Mrs. Wilmerding 
slightly inclined her head. She did not offer him her hand, 
but indicated a chair facing the window and asked him to 
be seated, she herself sinking into a Louis X VI arm-chair 
opposite him. Lanier’s appreciative eye observed that 
she was far prettier than he had thought, certainly not 
more than thirty-eight, with a charming figure and 
exceedingly graceful wrists and hands. 

“I must apologize for being a quarter of an hour late,” 
said he. “Not knowing where you lived I allowed myself 
too much time.” 

Mrs. Wilmerding raised her eyebrows. 

“That seems a peculiar reason to offer for being late,” 
said she drily. 

“Tt is really an excellent one,” said Lanier. ‘Too much 
of anything tends to extravagance. I was extravagant 
with my time.” 

“I observed your extravagance,” said Mrs. Wilmerding 
coldly. “I am very sorry; it is the last thing that I should 
have wished.” 

Lanier was surprised at her directness and admired it. 

“Please let me say how sorry I am to have put you in 
such a position,”’ said he. 

Mrs. Wilmerding frowned. ‘Perhaps it was for the 
best,” she replied. ‘“‘I sent for you, Mr. Lanier, because 
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I felt that I might have made a mistake in using my 
influence to keep you from becoming a member of our 
colony, and I wanted to explain my position. But now 
I cannot help but feel that I was quite justified. It was to 
prevent just such incidents as occurred a few minutes ago 
that I objected to your membership.” 

“If you expect to prevent such incidents as that any- 
where,” observed Lanier, “‘I must say that I admire your 
ambition.” 

Mrs. Wilmerding looked exceedingly annoyed. 

“T expect to prevent them in the Chimney Corner,” said 
she, “and I fail to see any reason why I should not. Do 
you?” And she shot him a challenging look from her very 
blue eyes, now dark with anger. 

Lanier shrugged. ‘According to Biblical history they 
were not kept out of the Garden of Eden,” he answered, 
“‘and that being so, I am inclined to doubt that Mrs. 
Wilmerding will be able to keep them out of the Chimney 
Corner. Also I beg to say that if Miss O'Sullivan never 
receives a less respectful salute than mine she will be an 
exceedingly lucky girl.’”’ 

The color came into Mrs. Wilmerding’s face. 

“Let me tell you how it came about ’ Lanier began, 
but Mrs. Wilmerding made a swift negative gesture. 

“Such things are better not discussed,” said she. ‘I do 
not wish to hear ——’”’ 

Lanier leaned forward and fastened his compelling gaze 
on the angry blue eyes opposite. ‘‘ You have got to hear!” 
said he decisively. ‘ Your attitude is unkind and unjust. 
Since you saw what you were not intended to see, you are 
in honor bound to let me explain it. I came upon Miss 
O’Sullivan painting, and asked the way to your house. 
She took me for a member of the colony and asked me if 
I knew anything about painting. As you may know, I am 
an artist of some ability, so I put her sketch right for her, 
then at her request I signed it. When she saw my name 
she refused to accept the sketch. I intimated that it hurt 
me to think that my name should be regarded with such 
undeserved censure, whereupon, being scarcely more than 
an impetuous child, she had a sudden wave of remorse and 
gave me a kiss for the picture. That was all.” 

Mrs. Wilmerding’s face was aflame. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself for permitting an 
inexperienced young girl to so cheapen herself!’’ she cried 
hotly. “Then it was Clare who—who offered you 
her lips?”’ 

“I signified that it would be a fitting recompense,” 
said Lanier, suppressing an inclination to smile, yet angry 

with himself for having told the truth of the 
affair. 





painting things. 

With a very warm feeling in his heart 
Lanier took the path by which Mrs. Wilmer- 
ding had preceded him,which wound along the 
edge of the cliffs, occasionally to dip back into 
the dwarfed pines. Another man might have 
felt a certain amount of diffidence in calling 
upon the official duennaof an exclusive colony 
immediately after being taken red-lipped, as 
one might say, in an act of gallantry to the 
said colony's youngest and prettiest débu- 
tante, but Lanier was conscious of no em- 
barrasement. Asa matter of fact, he was not 
thinking of Mrs. Wilmerding at all, but of 
Clare O'Sullivan. 

The playwright was amazed to find himself 
so stirred at the touch of a girl’s fresh lips, 
not because such contact was habitual, but 
because he thought that he bad long since 
passed out of the sentimental stage and into 
the analytic, which is very apt to be the 
cynical. 

Lanier had gone through an early and vio- 
lent leve affair which had ended unhappily 
and left him, as he thought, safely inoculated 
against poisoned darts. This episode had 
aroused first a furious resentment, then a 
thoughtful curiosity. He had taken to study- 
ing women as a scientist or philosopher might 
study the composition of a flame, the law 
of storms or the combustion point of high 
explosives. It was not an idle pursuit, for 
the result of his observations went to the 
creation of his art first, then his books, then 
his drama, and the exposition was invariably 
free of bitterness and full of the sweetness 
and tenderness that were characteristic of all 
his work. Lanier had come utterly to deny 
the existence of abstract bad, least of all in 
women; and the sex, as though instinctively 
recognizing its champion, had never failed in 
due acknowledgment. Of this tribute the 
artist, true to his ideals, had availed himself 
only of that which lent itself to a higher con- 
ception of art and beauty. He could not help 
but know his power over women, but he was 
no more flattered by it than might be an 
electrical expert by his control of this subtle 





“I Must Say, Ravenel, You 
are Rather Inconsiderate 
to Startie One So*’ 





“It is shameful!” cried Mrs. Wilmerding, 
and looked as if she wanted to cry. “‘ Abso- 
lutely shameful! Clare has disgraced us! 
And as for yourself, I had been told that you 
were a gentleman, or I should not have asked 
you to come here ——”’ 

“Stop, Mrs. Wilmerding,” said Lanier 
sternly. ‘‘You do not realize what you are 
saying. It is not Clare who has disgraced the 
colony, but yourself!” 

“What? 1? Whatareyoutalking about?” 

“Tt is true. You are the one who has 
brought discredit on the Chimney Corner.” 
Lanier leaned forward, raised his beautifully 
shaped hand and shook his finger at her as 
he went on. “A random kiss bestowed in a 
warm-hearted and impulsive manner is not a 
very serious affair, Mrs. Wilmerding; but 
one’s given word is a very sacred thing. Your 
husband passed me his word that I should 
have my building site, and as his wife you 
were in honor bound to uphold his promise, 
made in all good faith. Had there been any 
doubt in my mind I should have asked for a 
signed agreement, but as one gentleman to 
another I did no such thing. You induced 
your husband to break his faith, which should 
also have been your faith, and what was the 
result? I was furiously angry and descended 
to an act of spite, which I am willing to admit 
a gentleman should not have done. This 
made the story public property and the 
Chimney Corner was advertised as a not too 
honest organization. So in all justice, Mrs. 
Wilmerding, leave this poor little girl alone 
and think of your own not altogether honor- 
able act!” 

Lanier had not raised his voice above its 
usual pleasant and modulated key, but there 
was something in the inflection, and even 
more in the strong and virile personality 
that projected his words, which gave Mrs. 
Wilmerding the impression of having been 
transfixed by a very cold, thin blade. It is 
probable that she had never been so spoken 
to in all of her pampered life, and the contrast 
between Lanier’s keen-edged presentation of 








(Continued on Page 4!) 
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OR several years the people of the United 

States have been so busy looking into the 

crooked ways of Big Business and so anxious 
to correct them that the crooked ways of what 
might be called Little Business have been pretty 
generally overlooked. As a consequence, crooked Little 
Business has flourished in dishonesty. Having a free hand, 
it has perfected its methods of swindling; and, operating 
out of the range of the searchlight of investigation, it has 
grown almost unchecked. Today the situation in certain 
lines of business is regarded as acute. The general public 
has heard little about these conditions; but in the business 
world, particularly in retail circles, there is serious con- 
cern. During the next few years vigorous tradework will 
be directed to eliminating crooked Little Business through 
organization, publicity, prosecution and legislation. 

Big Business is often crooked only in spots. Little 
Business, however, is often crooked clear through. As an 
excellent example, take that curse of the shoe trade known 
as the “fake s sample-shoe store.” On the main business 
street of a factory town, with a considerable foreign-born 
population, there is an empty store. It has been vacant 
a year or more. A stranger comes to the owner and offers 
to rent it by the month. Not much money 7 _ red, but 
it is pointed out that there will be some revenue after taxes 
and expenses are met, and that the psc tenant can 
move out quickly if a permanent tenant is found. If the 
owner accepts the front of that store quickly blossoms out. 

MOST ASTOUNDING PURCHASE 
EVER MADE! 
Firty THOUSAND DoLLars’ WorTH OF SAMPLE SHogs 
At Your OWN PRIct 

Newspaper announcements tell the story at length. 
This remarkable collection of drummers’ samples includes 
shoes of expensive makes from famous factories. It has 
been purchased at a low price, with the express under- 
standing that the shoes be taken ou: of the Eastern market, 
preventing disruption of the regular shoe trade. 

In the windows of the fake sample store and in showcases 
inside are shown shoes of good quality, priced anywhere 
from ninety-eight cents upward. Prices are always frac- 
tional —never even dollars or dimes. That gives an appear- 
ance of close figuring. The display aeons are bound to 
convince passers-by, because they are standard products of 
first-class manufacturers, shown for that very purpose. 
When a customer asks to be fitted with shoes like a certain 
sample in the window, however, he is shown shoddy goods 
of fair appearance, made to resemble the sample. The 
clerks employed in such an establishment are men well 
versed in human nature and up to all the dodges. They 
receive their pay in commissions instead of salaries; and, 
as the stock bears no price marks of any sort, they are 
free to charge what they think the customer will pay. 
The higher the price that can be got for a given shoe, the 
more commission to the clerk. 
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Retailing the Wooden Nutmeg 


SOME OF THE SHODDY WAYS OF LITTLE BUSINESS 


_ 


By John Mappelbeck 


DECORATION Br CHARLES 


Sometimes the customer insists on having a pair of 
shoes in the window or showcase—they are just his size 
and he will accept nothing but that identical pair. Then 
the clerk takes the shoes out; the customer sees them 
actually wrapped and goes away confident that he 
been deceived—but he has, nevertheless, for the wrapper 
knows what to do in such emergencies. Shoddy duplicate 
are kept under a table and the clerk substitutes a pair 
these for the s: ampl - ) shoe . If the customer comes bach 
the store’s organization deals with him in various wa 
Sometimes it denies ever having seen him before, and wher 
he produces the shoes says they were not bought there. 
If he is willing to li sten to reason a cle rk exchanges goods 


as not 








for something : al el igher ir price, i he cu tomer got 
away with om just as cheap and worthless. If the 
customer wants war he can probably get that too—the 


organization throws him out on the sidewalk! 


The Bait That People Jump At 
SHOE-TRADE journal editor estimates that many n 


lions of dollars’ worth of shoddy shoes are sold annually 
in this country through the fake sample stores. There isa 
swindle in the very assertion that their stock consists of 
drummers’ samples; for every sample shoe made up in the 
regular trade is of standard size—that is, each sample of 
men’s shoes used in selling is uniformly “size 7 width ( 
and in women’sshoes “size 4 width B.” Therefore, theshoe- 
men who did a large volume of business in real samples would 
nave to select customers whose feet were all the same 
The goods sold in these establishments come fr 7 prisons 
or shoddy factories, and are distributed thro ug! 1 jobbing 
concerns that specialize in them and fre jue ntly owr 
interest in the fake sample store. Materials are “splits” 
and side leather, conde mned leather, compressed paper, 
imitation leather—and se on. The hard-working laborer 
who pays two-sixty-eight for a pair of such shoes may be 
under the impression that he has cut out a middleman’s 
profit somewhere—until the first rainy day, when hi 
bargain goes to places. 

The legitimate shoe dealer is a merchant with hone 
stock, selling goods at reasonable profits, sticking to the 
same location year after year, ready to exchange goods, 
and paying taxes and doing his duty as a citizen. He} 
enough legitimate competition to keep his mind occupic 
as arule; but the fake shoe store is not regarded as compe 
tion. He knows that it is a downright swindle and regrets 
the loss to the public and the harm done the shoe business 
Occasionally such a merchant undertakes to expose the 
fake sample-shoe store single-handed. The outcome has 
been compared to a catch-as-catch-can match with a skunk 
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The fakers delight in such an adversary, set up a 
loud cry of “ Persecution by the Shoe Trust!” and 
make capital of the opposition. Merchants have, 
therefore, held aloof, in the hope that the fake 
sample-shoe store would eventually run its course 
and disappear. Instead, it has merely grown stronger. 
That sort of business is plainfraud. There are laws against 
fraud, but nobody has been interested in collecting evi- 
dence and conducting systematic prosecution in the courts 
The end of this unsav ry branch of Little Business will 


come when merchants in each commu 


organize for 





exposure and prosecution. 





Another familiar fraud is the fake ankrupt stock of 
en's clothing or furnishings. Often where an empty 
store on a le 1ding business street can be ecured at low 
rent from month to month, it Stossams ow backed up by 
ome fictitious story of dams done by a fire that never 
happened or of goods rete in the bankruptcy of a 
house that never existed. 
In New Y« the « my ler of a trade direct ry of cloth 
ing and furn ishing firms has found a steady demand for 
fidavits. One of these establishments opens in a Middle- 
Western town, loudly advertising a stock “purchased a 
fifteen cents on the dollar, to wind up the ba ptcy of 
the famous house of Bottom & Bottom, New York.” ‘The 
regular merchants of that town sometimes g« ogether 
a i telegr the lirector ma \ ) th 
somet! g like this 
\ } t ta lara . z 
i t + ai? A 
‘ 4 the i © Bott t 
be t aI 
vit t t 
That affidavit, telegraphed back, is the published in 
the town invaded by the fake bankrupt concer 
These frauds go to great lengths in deception by the use 
of well-known tradenames. There may be a make of under- 
wear enjoying a national reputation under the trademark 
Standard, for instance. The faker will display some genu 
ine suits of this brand, marked at very low prices, and 
substitute a cheap imitation wher istomers b Or 
he will exploit his imitation under a ir name 1s 
Stanford. Another common trick is the sign in the win 
dow: “This Standard style underwear, eighte ents a 
garment”’’—the word “style” being printed in almost 
microscopic letters, 
some ma irers have take teps to prote heir 
trademark rights by photogray g trick ’ i 
and ¢ gy other evidence; but th r 
a ] only checks tne laker in om of i the Ayah I (let 





tions. The remedy here, too, seems to lie in merchants’ 
organizations for the prosecution of frauds. Not long ago, 
in a large Southern city, all-woo! suits were advertised at 


(Cencluded on Page 44) 
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The Last Bight Hundred Buffatoes Alone Stood Between the Species and Utter Extinction 


NLY eight hundred buffaloes were 
() left alive in the world in 1895. 
The year marked the minimum 
numerical strength of a race of animals 
whose former population in North America has been esti- 
mated at sixty millions. The last eight hundred buffaloes 
alone stood between the species and utter extinction. If 
by any chance these few survivors had been wiped out of 
existence the buffalo would have become one forever with 
the dodo and the mastodon. 

By so slight a tenure did the buffalo cling to racial exist- 
ence that preservation seemed a forlorn hope; but the 
buffaloes rallied in their last ditch. The tattered rem- 
nants of the once mighty herds began slowly to increase. 
Today it is possible to assert confidently that the crisis is 
passed and the future of the buffalo is assured. 

Within the past few years the United States and Canada 
have established herds of buffaloes on Government ranges 
that reproduce as nearly as it is possible to do under 
fence the conditions under which the buffalo lived in the 
wild freedom of prairie days. Left to themselves in these 
spacious pastures, the buffaloes may be depended upon to 
work out their own salvation —slowly but surely. 

The United States now possesses three buffalo parks. 
These are the Wichita national bison range in Western 
Oklahoma, the Montana national bison range in North- 
western Montana and the ienced-in range in Yellowstone 
National Park. Canada is breeding buffaloes in Rocky 
Mountain Park at Banff, and in Elk Island Park; but its 
great buffalo nursery is at Wainwright, in Alberta, where it 
has established the most extensive fenced-in game preserve 
and the largest herd of buffaloes in the world. The herd 
now numbers more than a thousand head. 


Opportunities We Have Lost 


HE policy of the United States in dealing with the prob- 

lem of buffalo preservation has been marked by niggard- 
lineas and a woful lack of sentiment and spirit. It is to the 
American Bison Society that all the credit must be given for 
putting the buffalo in this country on a safe footing for 
the future. The original herds in all three national parks 
have been gifts to the Government. The nucleus herd in 
Yellowstone Park was the gift of C. J.—‘ Buffalo” 
Jones, who purchased the animals and had 
them transported at his own expense to 


By WALTER NOBLE BURNS 


congressmen at Washington a sentimental enthusiasm in 
the cause of a noble and dying race of wild animals—an 
enthusiasm touched with poetry and akin to patriotism? 
It did not. The Government authorities gave old Pablo’s 
proposition secant consideration and promptly turned it 
down. 

A. Ayotte, Canadian immigration agent at Missoula, 
Montana, heard of the United States Government's 
refusal. He hired a cayuse without delay and rode sixty 
miles to Pablo’s ranch. The old half-breed took him out 
into the mountains and showed him the magnificent brutes 
at pasture on their wild range. When he started back to 
Missoula Mr. Ayotte had an option upon the herd. When 
he reached town he rode straight to a telegraph office and 
wired Pablo’s price to the Canadian government. The 
Canadian authorities did not wait to write. They wired 
back: “Buy the entire herd at once!’’ And Mr. Ayotte 
did. In shame and bitterness of spirit all Americans 
interested in the buffalo saw the great herd pass eventually 
across the border into alien hands. 

However, if the United States let on magnificent oppor- 
tunity slip through its fingers it still has a chance to redeem 
itself. The American Bison Society is now in the midst of a 
vigorous campaign to induce Congress to establish a fourth 
national buffalo park in the Black Hills country of South 
Dakota. A survey of the land has been made under the 
direction of the society. The proposed site includes the 
Wind Cave National Park and adjacent lands, with a total 
area of seventeen thousand acres. If the park is estab- 
lished the Bison Society will present to the Government 
a herd of not fewer than twenty-five buffaloes. 

Right at hand for the stocking of the new park is the 
Philip herd, at Fort Pierre, South Dakota, now the largest 
herd in the United States. The herd was bred by the late 
James Philip from five buffalo calves captured in a hunt 
on Grand River in 1881. 

“There are now in the herd three hundred full-blooded 
buffaloes and I think they are the finest specimens in 
existence,”’ writes Mr. George Philip, administrator of the 
James Philip estate. “‘They are allowed to run at large 


in a pasture of about twelve thousand 
acres in the Missouri River brakes 
about six miles north of Fort Pierre, 
and make their way both summer and 
winter without being fed any hay. So you see they are 
as near the natural buffalo as present-day conditions per- 
mit. It is only a question of time when the Philip estate 
will find it necessary to dispose of the herd, and I should 
like very much to see the National Government take it 
over and keep it intact.” 

Though Congress has established parks and provided 
funds for the maintenance of national herds, it never has 
purchased a single buffalo. The American Bison Society 
has been thankful for small favors, and has hesitated to 
ask more for fear of causing a reaction that might prove 
hurtful to its cause. To friends of the buffalo it would be 
in the nature of a tragedy if this fine herd were broken up; 
but it seems too much to hope that the Government will 
buy it. If danger of its dispersal were imminent Uncle 
Sam doubtless would stand by, twiddling his thumbs 
apathetically, as in the Pablo episode, and see it sold over 
the border or disintegrated by private purchase. 


Policies of Preservation 


)PULAR subscription might save it for the nation; but 
“% popular subscription in the cause of the buffalo is slow 
and difficult work. The American Bison Society tried it 
once. It had about all it could do to raise the ten thousand 
dollars with which the herd for the Montana national park 
was bought. The sentiment for the preservation of the 
buffalo was apparently quite keen throughout the country, 
but it was surprising how much of it suddenly evaporated 
when there seemed to be a prospect of its involving the 
pocketbook. One other hope remains for preserving the 
integrity of the Philip herd. That lies in the possibility 
that some millionaire or wealthy individual may become 
sufficiently interested to purchase the herd and present it 
to the nation. 

With the establishment of the park in South Dakota, 
but one other important detail in the American Bison 
Society’s general scheme for the national preservation of 
the buffalo will remain to be accomplished. That is the 
transformation of Antelope Island, in Great Salt Lake, 
Utah, into a national buffalo park. The 
island is twenty miles northwest of Salt 





Yellowstone Park. The nucleus herd on 
the Wichita range was the gift of the New 
York Zoitlogical Park. The nucleus herd 
on the Montana range was the gift of the 
American Bison Society. 

The work of Canada has been in munif- 
icent contrast. It is a sad commentary 
on the parsimonious and dilatory policy 
of the United States that Canada obtained 
most of its buffaloes from this country. 
The origina) Wainwright herd was bred 
on the Flathead Indian reservation in 
Montana. Michael Pablo, a half-breed 
Indian, its owner, was compelled to sell 
it when the reservation was about to be 
thrown open to settlement. He loved the 
buffalo. He wanted them kept in the 
United States. He wanted them kept if 
possible in Montana, on their old range. 
He wished them always near him. The 
sight of them wandering over the hills 
stirred the aboriginal strain in his blood 
like an echo from the past, when the great 
herds blackened the prairies and Indian 
villages smoked by every stream. He 
tried hard to induce the United States to 
establish a national park in the Flathead 
reservation and purchase his buffaloes 
with which to stock it. 








Lake City. It is about sixteen miles 
long, from one to five wide, and contains 
between 25,000 and 30,000 acres. Officers 
of the American Bison Society have looked 
it over and declared it would make an 
ideal buffalo range. It is a mountainous 
island containing fine natural pastures 
for summer and winter grazing, and it is 
abundantly watered. A herd of buffaloes 
numbering about one hundred at the close 
of 1911 runs wild upon the island. Both 
island and buffaloes are owned by Mr. 
John E. Dooly, of Salt Lake City. The 
movement to convert the island into a 
Government park has progressed far 
enough to warrant the belief that within 
the next year or two it will be added to 
the nation’s buffalo pastures. It is to be 
hoped the entire Dooly herd will be pur- 
chased and kept upon the island. If 
Congress cannot see its way clear to do 
this the herd is so small that its purchase 
price unquestionably could be raised by a 
vigorously conducted campaign of popular 
subscription. 

There are several reasons why a num- 
ber of comparatively small parks are 
preferable ‘to one or two very large ones. 
Authorities agree that, in a wild state, no 








Did the opportunity thus presented 
kindle in the breasts of the senators and 


Americans Saw the 


Great Herd Pass Across the Border Into Alien Hands 


herd of animals ever deteriorates through 
inbreeding. A number of unrelated herds 
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bred in widely separated parts of the country will 
obviate the possibility of danger from this source, as 
new blood may be introduced at any time by the trans- 
ference of bulls from one range to another. Moreover, 
there are few places in the country where very large 
parks of good pasture land can be established without 
inclosing areas that will be wanted for agricultural pur- 
poses more and more insistently as the West becomes 
more thickly settled. With national parks in Montana, 
Oklahoma, the Yellowstone, South Dakota and on Ante- 
lope Island there would be ample provision for the main- 
tenance of expanding herds of buffaloes for fifty or a 
hundred years to come. The acreage of these five parks 
would take care of from ten to fifteen thousand buffaloes, 
self-sustaining on land that no farmer would covet. 

The latest figures of the American Bison Society, com- 
piled by Mr. William P. Wharton, secretary, bring the 
census of the buffai up to January 1, 1911. The figures 
are as follows: 


Buffaloes of pure blood in captivity in the United States - « 1331 
Buffaloes of pure blood in captivity in Canada . . <>, oe 
Buffaloes wild in the United States ; ; 25 
Buffaloes wild in Canada , : ate ee 

Total buffaloes in North America , _ . « 2760 


Here are later figures which were obtained by myself in 
the fall of 1911 from wardens and superintendents of 
national parks, or are estimated, the estimates being care- 
fully based on the last census of the American Bison Society 
and upon my own knowledge of the number of breeding 
cowsintheherds. These figures, 
so far as they go, are really the 


The advent of the railroads marked the beginning of the 
end for the Western buffalo. The Union Pacific divided 
the buffaloes into two great divisions known thereafter as 
the southern herd and the northern herd. The two herds 
withdrew farther and farther from the terrible iron horse 
and the deadly hunters who swarmed aiong its sinister 
steel trail, and they never were reunited. 

By 1871 the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
Kansas Pacific railroads had been built, both through the 
heart of the southern range, opening its remotest corners to 
Eastern markets. As if fate itself had marked the buffalo 
for quick extermination, the breech-loading rifle reached 
perfection at thistime. The buffalo rangesuddenly became 
2 bonanza land and the inrush of hunters has been com- 
pared to the stampede to the California goldfields in 1849. 
Good shots could kill from forty to sixty animals a day, 
and hides sold at one dollar and twenty-five cents. Mer- 
chants in the railroad towns grubstaked and outfitted 
hunting parties. Dodge City, Wichita and Leavenworth 
became centers of the buffalo trade. The chief business of 
the entire country became the destruction of the buffalo. 

Still-hunting was the method employed. From the 
crest of a ridge, from an arroyo, from behind a clump of 
sagebrush, the hunter opened fire. So long as he remained 
concealed the buffaloes would not run. They would look 
curiously at each puff of smoke and bellow as they sniffed 
the blood of their dying comrades, but stupidly remain 
to be picked off one by one until the last had fallen. It was 
no more a sportsman’s game than killing beeves in an 
abattoir with a sledge-hammer. It was business pure and 
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rush of hunters to the northern range that rivaled that to 
the southern range a few years earlier. In 1882 there were 
five thousand hunters and skinners on the range 

The still-hunt again was the only method employed, 
and robes and hides were worth three and four times a 
much as on the southern range. The butchery was at it 
height in 1882. The Northern Pacific shipped out fift 
thousand hides in 1881, two hundred thousand in 1882, 
forty thousand in 1883, and only three hundred in 1884 
These shipments are an isotherm marking the rise and 
fall of the slaughter. The end came without the hunter 
themselves being aware of the exterminating character of 
their work. In the autumn of 1883 many hunting parties 
were outfitted at heavy expense and struck into the range 
only to learn through bankruptcy that the buffalo had 
gone forever. 

Toward the close of the season that marked the exter- 
mination of the northern buffalo a herd of fifty thousand 
crossed the Yellowstone River near Fort Keogh, and dis 
appeared in the northern wilderness. When the range grew 
green the next spring settlers and Indians furbished up 
their rifles and watched the northern herizon for ita return; 
but they watched in vain that year, and the next, and 
the year after. The last great herd passed into tradition 
as the lost herd. The belief grew that it had escaped 
the slaughter and had found refuge in the wild country 
between the Peace and Saskatchewan Rivers, in Canada 
To this day, in the cabins of gray-bearded pioneers and the 
teepees of Indians in the Northwest, you may find mer 
who expect to wake up some fine morning and gladden 

their eyes with a sight of the lost 


herd once more at pasture on 





census figures for January 1, 
1912: 
Montana National Bison Range . 70 
Wichita National Bison Range 0 
Yellowstone Park —in captiv- 

ity —estimated > .« oe 
Philip Herd, South Dakota OO 
Antelope Island Herd, Utal 

estimated . 100 
Goodnight Herd, Texas — esti- 

mated 140 
Conrad Herd, Montana — esti- 

mated : 60 
Corbin Herd, New H amp: hire . 120 
Pablo Herd, Montana—esti- 

mated : 80) 
Wainwright Herd—Canada 1031 
Other Government Park IT 

Canada— estimated A, 80 
In United States owned privatel 

or scattered among city parks 

and zodlogical collectior 

estimated SS 

Total 2539 

It is difficult for the modern 

American, whose knowledge of 








its old stamping grounds. Alas, 
that their dream never can 
come true! The great herd in 
its northern migration never 
reached the Canadian border 
It was wiped out to the last 
hoof by white hunters along the 
upper reat hes of the Missouri 
River 


The Lost Herd 


( NLY a few stragglers of the 
great northern herd were 


spared. Two hundred survived 
for a few years in the broken 
country west of the Musselshell 
River, in Montana. These even- 
tually were killed. wo hur 
dred found refuge in 
Park. Many of these were slai 

when they strayed out of the 
protected area The wt buffa 


loes of the northern herd that 








the buffalo is confined largely to 
specimens in zoélogical gardens, 
to realize the vast numbers that 
formerly inhabited North America. In its former range 
the buffalo touched tidewater along the Atlantic Coast 
in Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina and 
Georgia. Its northeastern limit was in New York at the 
eastern end of Lake Erie, its southeastern near the mouth 
of the Altamaha, in Georgia. It never was found in Cen- 
tral or Eastern New York, Canada east or north of the 
Great Lakes, the states of New England, Central or Eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware or Florida. It made 
its home in all the other states east of the Mississippi 
River, with the possible exception of Michigan. West of 
the Great Lakes its habitat was bounded by a line extend- 
ing from Chicago northwesterly to Great Slave Lake, then 
southwesterly to the Rocky Mountains. The buffaloes 
overflowed into British Columbia through passes in the 
mountain rampart north of the international boundary. 
They were found in Idaho, on the slopes of the Blue Moun- 
tains in Eastern Oregon, in Northeastern Nevada, the 
northeastern half of Utah, in Colorado and in New Mexico 
as far west as the Rio Grande del Norte. They extended 
into Mexico as far south as the twenty-fifth perallel. From 
the southwestern limit of their range to the delta of the 
Mississippi they were abundant. They never reached 
California and, so far as known, never glimpsed—even 
distantly —the blue waters of the Pacific. 


A Shameful Carnival of Butchery 


HE extinction of the buffalo is the most murderous and 

shameless chapter in the history of man’s dealings with 
wild brutes. Buffaloes were in Western New York in 1800, 
and in Ohio as late as 1812. They were practically extinct 
east of the Mississippi River by 1820. A few stragglers 
slain in Wisconsin in 1830 were the last buffaloes killed 
east of the great river. The country between the Missis- 
sippi and the Rocky Mountains, the Rio Grande and 
Great Slave Lake, was one great buffalo pasture. It is 
estimated that it held forty million buffaloes in 1800. 


They Would Bellow as They Sniffed the Bicod of Their Dying Comrades 


simple, murderously effective and immensely profitable. 
A single hunter annihilated a herd in a day. Records of 
more than a hundred buffaloes killed in an hour from one 
stand were not uncommon. In the hunting season—from 
November to February—no hired hunter was considered 
worth his salt who failed to kill from one to three thousand. 
The season’s kill of the most expert hunters ran far 
above this. 

At the beginning of 1871 the southern herd numbered 
about four millions. It had been wiped out of existence by 
the end of 1874. Into those four years was crowded the 
most tremendous slaughter of wild animals in the history 
of the world. When the carnival of butchery was at its 
height the plains were mighty shambles tainted with the 
pestilential savors of thousands of carcasses. Fat years 
were these for the buzzard and the coyote. In 1871 the 
prairies were black with living buffalo In 1874 they 
were white with their bones. 

The survivors of the great slaughter fled southward to 
the Llano Estacado. Scattered bands lingered about the 
headquarters of the Republican River and in Southwestern 
Nebraska until 1885. Wild buffaloes were seen for the last 
time in Kansas, in the extreme southwest corner of the 
state, in 1886. Fifty-two were killed near Tascosa, Texas, 
in 1887. Four killed in 1889 near Buffalo Springs, Texas, 
are believed to have been the last survivors of the southern 
herd. 

The fate of the northern herd was staved off for a few 
years after the southern herd had been wiped out, by the 
presence on its range of Indians hostile to the whites and 
by the absence of railroads. The Northern Pacific road was 
built to Bismarck in 1876. It became the outlet for robes 
and hides shipped by boat from the headwaters of the Yel 
lowstone and the Missouri. It was not until 1880 that the 
road was extended west through the center of the buffalo 
country. In 1876, according to Doctor Hornaday’s esti- 
mate, the herd numbered a million and a half sy 1880 
it had dwindled to one million. In 1881 there was a 


kept to the oper range were 

killed in 1886 on Big Dry and Big 

Porcupine Creeks, in Mont 

by Dr. William T. Hornaday 
the head of a Smithsonian Institution expeditic rhe 
doctor and his companions killed twenty-five A number 


of these were mounted and are now in the National 
Museum, at Washington. 

The future of the buffalo seemed dubious when tl 
American Bison Society was organized in 1905 and began 
its work for the preservation and upbuilding of the race 
The buffalo never had more devoted friends than Dr. W 
liam T. Hornaday and Ernest Harold Baynes, who were 
chosen president and secretary of the organization. Doctor 
Hornaday, now director of the New York Zodlog 
is without question the greatest living authority on the 
buffalo. The first signal achievement of the new society 
was the creation of the Wichita national bison range 


al Par} . 


When the Kiowa-Cemanche reservation it outl 
western Oklahoma was thrown open for settlement 1901, 
sixty thousand eight hundred acres were set aside by Co 
gress as a national forest reserve, embracing the Wichita 
Mountains and the adjacent plains The regio cluded 
some of the best grazing ground of wild herds in early day 
The American Bison Society offered to provide fiftes 
buffaloes as the nucleus of a national herd if the Goverr 
ment would fence a range in the Wichita forest reserve. 
The offer was accepted. An appropriation was made by 
Congress and twelve square miles inthe heart of t! eserve 


were inclosed by a high meshwire fence. At the suggestion 
of Doctor Hornaday, the New Yorh Zobdlogical Societ 
donated the buffaloes, which originally had been a par 
of the Austin Corbin herd, in New Hampshire. The 
included one bull five and a half years old, one bull thre 
and a half years old, two bulls two and a half years o 
one spike bull yearling, one bull calf six months old, six 
breeding cows, one cow two and a half years old, one cow 
one and a half years old, one cow calf six months old. 
These animals represented four distinct strains of blood 
and the oldest bull was not related to any other member 

They were shipped from New York in separate crates 


in palace stock cars forming part of a fast passenger train, 
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and were unloaded at Cache, Oklahoma. From Cache 
they were transported on wagons twelve miles across the 
prairie te their new home. They were turned into the 
range in October, 1997. 

Wichita Park consists of wooded hills and open rolling 
prairie, covered with mesquit grass, buffalo grass and blue~- 
tem. The water supply is abundant and constant. A 
fine spring ia the northern portion of the range is the 
ource of Cache Creek, which flows the entire length of 
the range. The hills are timbered with black-jack and post 
oak and form an excellent winter shelter. The winters 
ire mild. There is little snow. The buffaloes require no 

rtificial shelier and there is fine winter grazing. 

Warden Frank Rush writes, however, that in winter he 
feeds the buffaloes hay, cane and Kafir corn. This custom 
wobably will be abandoned as the herd grows. It is neces- 

ury now because the buffaloes are zodlogieal-park animals 
that have lost the instinct to rustle for themselves, espe- 

ially when snow covers the pasture. The warden, moreover, 

hesitates te force the buffalees to rustle for themselves, 
for fear they might come “through the winter lean 
ind enfeebled, and not in condition to fight against a pos- 
ible attack of Texas fever. The entire Wichita forest 
reserve was formerly the grazing ground of thousands of 
range cattle and became infested with the tick which pro- 
duces that dangerous epidemic. Buffaloes are not less 
ubject to this malady than cattle. Two buffaloes died 
from the fever after reaching the range. 

To guard against the tick, each buffalo issprayed annually 
with crude petroleum shot from a hose. This antiseptic 
bath kills the tick and renders the animal immune from 
attack so long as the odor endures. During the period 
of danger the buffaloes are kept under close observation in 
in inclosure of two hundred acres, which has been burned 
over. According to Warden Rush, the tick is gradually 
being eradicated from the entire forest reserve and now 
offers no serious menace to the herd. 

In its four years in Oklahoma the buffalo herd has 
doubled in size, numbering thirty head at the close of 1911. 
‘This rate of increase is considered satisfactory, as there are 
now only eight breeding cows. In a recent letter Warden 
Rush said: “The herd should increase in the next two 

ears to forty-five; and after that, of course, much faster.” 

Fight antelopes and six elks have been colonized in the 
park and are thriving. These animals were shipped from 
Yellowstone Park. No finer antelope pasture could be 
found on the continent than these prairies of mesquit and 
buffalo grass. A few white-tail deer were inclosed in the 
park when the fence was built. They have dwelt among 
the hills and it is estimated they now number eighty. 


At Home in Their Native Haunts 


TS Montana national bison range was established in 
1909. The American Bison Society selected and surveyed 
the range, and again agreed to supply the herd if the Gov- 
ernment would provide the park. With a congressional 
appropriation of forty thousand dollars, twenty-nine 
quare miles were purchased and fenced in the Flathead 
Indian reservation in Northwestern Montana. The site 
was the best portion of the former range of the Pablo herd. 
It lay along the Northern Pacifie Railroad, the nearest 
stations being Ravalli and Dixon. 

With ten thousand five hundred and sixty dollars raised 
by popular subseription the bison society purchased thirty- 
four buffaloes from the Conrad herd, near Kalispell, Mon- 
tana, seventy miles distant from the park. The price paid 
was two hundred and seventy-five dollars apiece for the 
buffaloes delivered on the range. The purchase consisted 
of one bull five years old, two bulls four years old, two 
bulls three years old, three bulls two years old, four bulls 
one and a half years old, three cows six years old, seven 
cows four to five years old, three cows three years old, 
five cows two years oid, four cows one and a half years old. 
\ gift of two additional animals was made to the society 


by Mrs. Alicia Conrad, administratrix of the Conrad estate, 
Of this pair Mrs. Conrad wrote: 

“We have selected for this gift the finest pair we own — 
Kalispell Chief, a nine-year-old male, an animal to which 
we believe it would be difficult to find an equal in the world 
today; and, az his mate, the herd leader—a vigorous, 
sagacious cow, having a calf every year—a cow which will 
be of the greatest value to the new herd. W's have depended 
upon her wise head and good sense in our management of 
the herd and have no cow to equal her.” 

The herd arrived at Ravalli, at the edge of the park, in 
October, 1909. ‘‘As the crates were opened,” writes Doc- 
tor Hornaday, “the bison backed out of them, looked about 
for a moment, saw their Paradise Regained looming up 
across the Jocko River, splashed across the stream and 
climbed up into their new home.” 

Eleven gift buffaloes from the Philip, Dooly, Corbin and 
Goodnight herds swelled the total of the new herd to 
forty-seven. ‘These have increased to seventy, nineteen 
calves having been born in the spring of 1911. There are 
now twenty-three breeding cows in the herd. 

The Montana park is a fenced-in mountain, with con- 
nected pastoral ridges and with wide level meadows along 
the watercourses. The river flats are about three thousand 
feet above the sea. The highest peak is Quilseeh, or Red 
Sleep Mountain, forty-eight hundred feet above the sea. 
From its summit the land slopes away in every direction. 
On the south it drops to the Jocko River; on the west to 
the Flathead River; on the north to Mission Creek; and 
on the east to Mission Valley. These streams are fed from 
melting snows in neighboring mountain ranges and are 
never dry. Abundance of pure water also is supplied by 
many large springs. ‘Through almost every ravine in the 
park sparkles a rivulet of crystal spring water. In some 
places these brooks have been dammed to form ample 
drinking basins for the buffaloes. 

The pasturage is chiefly bunch grass. This grows lush 
and deep on the slopes, in the draws and ravines, and on 
the river vegas. The great central pyramidal mass of 
Quilseeh Mountain and its adjoining ridges and summits 
are smoothly carpeted with grass in summer and present 
an appearance of huge velvety rolling lawns. The grass is 
often knee-deep. It cures on the ground and affords the 
finest of winter grazing. 

There is a seattering of yellow pine, Douglas fir and 
rock maple on the ridges. The southern slopes of several 
of the peaks are covered from base to summit with sparse 
timber of this sort. 

Along the streams, cottonwood, birch, aspen, alder and 
willow grow thick. These timber belts are, as a rule, not 
broad, but in places they spread into considerable groves. 
In summer the buffaloes haunt these shady copses, wallow- 
ing in the cool loam, standing half asleep on some golden 
shingly bar in the shadow of verdurous banks, or plunging 
up to their flanks in some pellucid waterhole. In winter 
the same tangled thickets are splendid coverts against 
wind and storm. Abundance of winter shelter also is 
offered by the ravines, the deep pockets among the hills 
and the secluded valleys. No matter from which direction 
a storm blows, the buffaloes can find shelter by moving from 
one side of the range to the other. There is protection 
from cold blasts and driving snow to be found in coulée or 
ravine in every part of the park. Sheltering the entire 
park, in a way, and adding to the beauty of its situation, 
mountain ramparts, seen across valleys and broken land, 
shut in the horizon on all sides. 

The Montana buffaloes are not fed hay—or anything 
else —summer or winter. They run practically wild all the 
year round. When the range is deep with snow there is 
always some grazing ground blown bare by the wind; but 
the buffaloes do not depend wholly upon the windswept 
patches. With an instinct handed down from their wild 
ancestors, they find the grass by nosing or pawing away 
the heaviest snows. They will grow fat on a winter range 
where domestic cattle would starve to death. 
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The winters are comparatively mild. The mercury 
rarely falls below zero. The snowfall is sometimes heavy, 
but there are frequent chinook winds that blow through 
the gaps of the western mountains or overflow across the 
lower ridges, bearing a touch of warmth from the Japan 
current, that tempers the climate of the Pacific Coast. 
In consequence of these mild winds snow rarely lies long 
on the buffalo range. 

Eight antelopes and six elks have been added to the 
range. The antelopes were shipped in December, 1910, 
from Yellowstone Park. The elks came from Jackson 
Hole, in April, 1911. According to Warden Andrew R. 
Hodges, more antelopes and elks are soon to be introduced. 
It was the original idea of Doctor Hornaday and the bison 
society people to stock the range with a herd of twenty-five 
antelopes. Antelopes increase much more rapidly than 
buffaloes, producing two young at a birth and breeding at 
an earlier age. Buffalo cows never breed until they are 
three years old, and only about fifty per cent of them breed 
then. Black tail and white tail deer, and perhaps mountain 
sheep, will be placed in the park later on. The sheep, it is 
believed, would do well among the ridges. 


A Paradise for the Bison 


“TITHE American people,” writes Doctor Hornaday, 
“have thus become owners in perpetuity of what we 
believe to be the richest and most beautiful grazing grounds 
ever trodden by bison hoofs. I have seen the best portions 
of the buffalo plains all the way from the Texas Panhandle 
to the Sweet Grass hills of Northern Montana; and for 
abundance of rich grass, pure water, winter shelter, pic- 
turesque interior and surroundings, the Montana national 
range is beyond compare. I cannot conceive how any 
range for semi-wild animals can be more perfect or beauti- 
ful. It contains eighteen thousand five hundred and 
twenty-one acres, and it can support fifteen hundred 
buffaloes, five hundred antelopes, one hundred deer and 
one hundred elks, all of which in good time I trust will be 
seen there busily engaged in perpetuating their species. 
It is my opinion that, as it is today established, the 
Montana bison herd alone will be sufficient to save the 
species from extinction, and that within our own times it will 
make good to us the loss of the Pablo herd to Canada.” 
The Government herd in Yellowstone Park numbers 
about one hundred and forty head. For years it did no 
more than hold its own, but recently it has begun to 
increase rapidly. It has been necessary from the begin- 
ning to feed the animals hay in the winter. Much of this 
hay is alfalfa, grown in the park. Hay is scattered also 
over the open range for five or six hundred antelopes, 
eight hundred black-tail deer, one hundred white-tail deer, 
a small band of moose and about forty thousand elks, 
now in the park. Major H. C. Benson, superintendent 
of the park, in his last report says new meadows on which 
to cut hay for the buffaloes must be found, owing to the 
growth of the herd, and he asks for an increase of from three 
to four thousand dollars in the annual appropriation for 
the herd’s maintenance. 

The fenced-in range of the buffaloes is divided into 
what is known as the upper and lower corrals. The upper 
is a six-hundred-acre tract on hills adjoining Lamar 
Valley; the lower a four-hundred-acre tract in the valley. 
The buffaloes are kept in the upper corral in summer, 
while the grass in the lower corral is permitted to grow. 
In the fall about one hundred tons of hay are cut from 
the lower corral and stacked for winter feeding, and then 
the buffaloes are turned into it to spend the winter. 
These corrals will be too small for the herd in a few years. 
The pasturage is husbanded even now. In summer the 
buffaloes are grazed daily on the open range outside the 
inclosure, in charge of cowboys, and put back in the corral 
at night. They have become almost as tame and tractable 
as domestic cattle. 

Continued on Page 53 

















No Matter From Which Direction a Storm Blows, the Buffatoes Can Find Shetter by Moving From One Side of the Range to the Other 
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A Party on Mrs. Punning-:Racker's Lawn Was Like an Expurgated Picnic 


xV 

HE time to write a story is after all the char- 

acters who figure in it are dead. While they 

still live, God holds the sequel in the hollow of 
His hand. You see them only going forward in it 
with their backs to you upon secret errands which 
should be included in the chronicle if you only knew what 
they were; or coming to meet you with enigmatical faces 
that baffle interpretation. An author may invent his own 
plot if he creates his own heroes and heroines, but if he 
takes them from life he is often as much in the dark as the 
reader is as to what the issue may be. Moreover, if the 
scene is laid in a village like Ruckersville all the characters 
that belong do not get into the scene. There is room 
enough for them in the life of the town, but not power 
enough in the author to set them moving without their 
jostling each other and spoiling the literary art of compo- 
sition by crowding the stage of action. The Great Drama- 
tist is the only one who is able to accomplish this and give 
each a perfectly defined minor part. 

Ruckersville was a town of five hundred inhabitants, 
every one of whom actually played his or her rdéle in this 
story, but you will observe only about a dozen figures here 
by name. For example, I have been obliged to leave out a 
very prominent character in an old St. John preacher. He 
was the pastor of what the other Christians called the 
Campbellite church, and what he and his little hen-flock 
called the Christian church. He was even at that time the 
father of a man who has but recently become one of the 
Justices of the United States Supreme Bench. But to 
have known him at that time one would have been more 
likely to suppose he would become the father of a great 
poet or a great saint. God has a curious way of choosing 
the material for national characters. They do not grow 
as often as they might be expected to upon the hilltops 
of publicity. They rise mysteriously gifted from charming 
obscurity. This country of obscurity, by the way, is that 
section which really produces the greatest men. They 
come up in it and flourish like seeds planted in deep soil 
the soil of humanity fertilized by the great simplicities 
of faith and virtue. 

This old preacher, who was so detached that he was 
never involved by Jim Bone’s new activities and, there- 
fore, does not figure in this story, was really the most 
potential character in the town, if you considered him 
according to the will of God in the affairs of men. As it 
was, nobody considered him at all. He was very old, 
grizzled, nearly blind, a trifle stooped in the shoulders. 
On Sabbath afternoons it was his custom to read some 
verses of Scripture in his little church far out upon the 
sunny rim of Ruckersville, expound them so simply and 
tenderly that one might have marveled at the contrast by 
which some theologians confound the gospels with com- 
mentaries. Yet he was himself the author of two immense 
volumes of this character! And he administered the 
sacrament with the pleasing courtesy of a host in his 
Father’s house. 

I have also been obliged to omit the editor of the 
Ruckersville Star, a little mouse-colored man who went 
about collecting news for his paper with the straining 
despair of a man squeezing blood out of a turnip. There 
is not a more comical or pathetic figure in any village life 
than this one. But I am unable to quote even an extract 
from one of his editorials, they were so removed from any 
real interest in life. And so far the doctor has been omitted. 
But for Agnes Yancey, he would never have appeared in 
these pages, in spite of the fact that, next to the reigning 
pastor of the leading church, he exercised more influence 
over the women than any other man in the town. You 
must have observed that, though men are naturally and 
healthily opposed to obeying doctor’s orders, so that most 
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of them die honorably and bravely refusing to take their 
tonics, women are inclined to make a piety of quoting 
what their physician says and of yielding him an obedience 
that they do not know how to render the very Maker of 
their exaggerated beings. The doctor is the dictator of their 
physical existence. He appeals to the only nerve of their 
courage. And they are willing to crucify themselves 
taking nostrums, which in many cases the distracted man 
only prescribes to humor their distempered minds. Agnes 
Yancey, as you might have easily inferred from the 
negativity of her character, belonged to this class. She 
was a professional invalid only because she had missed her 
natural vocation in life—that of marriage. And since she 
is already on the scene, it is inevitable that you will meet 
the dector before the curtain falls. 

But, as I say, there are a number of other important 
citizens that you may never know at all, whose réles in 
the drama of Ruckersville life were important. Among 
these was that of Austin Bourne, a young man with a 
coffee-mill voice who had studied law in vain. He could 
not practice it. He had been everything in vain, from a 
shoe drummer to an insurance agent. He could make a 
success of nothing. It was due to the fact that he had this 
gift of a voice, and believed himself too temperamental to 
endure the revolting details of earning a livelihood in a 
sordid world. His voice was he. He subjugated every 
feeling and every obligation to this fact. Therefore, while 
you may never meet him in these pages, you will bear in 
mind that there was never an evening when his squalling 
bass did not rattle the casements of some one of the 
Ruckersville mansions. And it would always be accom- 
panied by the tremulous feminine reed treble of an organ, 
manipulated by either one maiden or another. The queer 
thing was that he had never married any one of his 
accompanists. But the explanation was really simple. He 
was already wedded to his voice. Besides, if he had 
married Leonora Bell, for example—not that Leonora 
would have had him—he would have been deprived of 
the pleasure of having Mildred Percey to accompany him 
on the organ in her parlor. A man with a voice is an 








innocent sort of instrumental polygamist He cannot 
endure the same organist for a lifetime. 

On Sunday afternoons in particular the town indulged 
in a kind of sacred concert. The words and tunes of ma! 
hymns ascended and descended in the great Sabbat! 


calm, and often with a predominant treble poignancy that 
suggested that they were passing along with the camel and 
with many vocal squeezings through the very e 
needle. But always, somewhere in the thi 

sound, could be heard an awful bas 





On the Sabbath evening of which I am now about to 
write Jim Bone and Bimber were taking their way leisurely 
along Elbert Avenue. Through the oper low of the 
Misses Yancey’s parlor could be plainly seen the figures of 
the two sisters standing on either side of Leonora Be 
who was seated at the organ with her f 


over the keys. They were singing Abide With Me wi 
from the parlor of Mildred Percey rolled a tremendous : 
familiar bass. The singer was struggling with Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep in « 
to produce seasickness. As the two pedestrians came 
opposite the gate of the Percey residence and the surging 
waves of the song rolled over them, the dog sat down, laid 
his tail out in the dust behind him, dropped his ears 
mournfully, lifted his nose, opened his mouth, and exhaled 


and 


1 manner sufficiently realistic 


an antiphonal howl that was excruciating. Your 
grand opera tenor has not more temperament than a 
hound when it comes to singing; and Bimber was so 
worked upon by the combination of the organ and the 
voice within that nature compelled him to join in. 
Nothing could have been more sympathetic than his 
intentions, but the effect was to silence the music as 
suddenly as if the singer had been dashed to death in the 
waves of his own melody. The dog at once resumed his 
walk, tail erect, ears cheerfully pointed. This was the 
view he presented to the two outraged faces that instantly 
appeared in Mildred Percey’s parlor window. Bone him- 
self was seen to stagger. To all appearances he was drunk 
As a matter of fact, he was laughing. Whenever he was 
sufficiently inebriated by the application of his sense of 
humor to a situation, he weakened, lost physical control 
of his muscles and fell out of his chair, if he was sitting, or 
staggered, if he was walking. ‘ 
This incident of the usual Sabbath recital in Ruckers- 
ville has no particular bearing upon our story. I merely 








a, 


set it down as an illustration of the innumerable details 
that may define the life of a communit but that are 
necessarily left out of fiction and history, thereby render- 


ing both everlastingly less veracious than life 

As Jim proceeded along from the shadew of one grea 
tree to another, which alternated with intense patches of 
sunlight upon the sidewalk, he saw Amy White advancir X 
unconsciously to meet him. She wore an old rumpled and 
wrinkled muslin populated with faded pink rose It was 
made with a “peroda”’ waist, and the full skirt rippled i: 


the breeze about her tall, thin figure. She was bare-headed 





and she bent a trifle forward, tapping with a cane upor 
the walk, locating herself at every step with that singula: 
touching dexterity of the blind. He had passed the house 


a number of times within the last few months and always 
saw her seated at the window But sor masculine horror 
of invading the tragedy of such a presence had prevented 
his going in and making himself known to her, and thus 
renewing an old and intimate relatior For, when he was 
an urchin, years before, he had been in Ar Sunday- 


sc! ool class 





It was as if he were unwilling to brea e seal of an 
old affection, which had amounted at the t e to one af 
those comradeships so frequent betwe« : itient elderly 
woman and a very restless, outcast little b His parents 
had not been of the old Cavalier stock, and even ir 
the Sunday-school class he had been a sort of Ishmael 
brand, snatched from the burning of his little sir it was 
during this period that Amy’s sight began to f fright 
ful miracle that the child watched th the ruthless 

iriosity of the young. It was his crue istom to test 

r irom time to time i those days | tanding p before 
her in the iy of her house i gr t, red ied 
thin-faced lad in baggy short breech: i den ding 

‘Can you see me yet, Miss Amy 

Each time he was obliged to draw a tr earer etore 
the straining eyes could define hin i r shad 
amid the gathering of all s! 

The day came when she could no longer see him ever 
the bright sunlight. He remember 
The peach blossoms were out in the orchard b i the 
house; the old lilac beside the chimne va ‘ i wit! 
purple plumes. A |} ired jonquils stood in row long 
the path to her door. And a March wind was blowing « 
of a clear sky. She was seated upon the steps—changed 
silent, with closed lids. The struggle was over; she had 
yielded to the darkness at last He n sed the strained, 
sweet look with which she had so many times greeted him, 
always ambitious to proclaim that ‘ i vet make it 
the color of that flaming h 
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He hastened to station himself before her in the glare 
of the sun. “Mise Amy, look and see if you can see 
me now!” he cried. 

“No, Jimmy,” she replied softly; “I don’t really believe 
I've seen you for ever so long. What I see is not you, but 
merely a deeper darkness in that spot.” 

He recalled the propriety of his grief and wondered now 
at the delicacy of the boy he had been, who had laid the 
branch of fragrant lilaes in her lap as if there were nothing 
remarkable about going blind, thus artlessly concealing 
the shock and horror of his mind from her. 

All these recollections passed with incredible swiftness 
through his thoughts as he now watched Amy advancing, 
unhurried, serene, tapping the pavement to right and left, 
unchanged by the years that had flown since their com- 
radeship. Her face shone in the sun, supernal, ageless. 
He hesitated, was tempted to cross the street and avoid the 
meeting. When you are « certain kind of man you do not 
like to be translated and transfigured back into the little 
boy you have been by the greeting of one who has not 
seen you since. It makes a contrast, wrenches the moral 
coward in you, which is painful. 

At this moment Amy paused, waved her cane vaguely 
as if in search of him. 

“Who is it?” she demanded in that curious deep voice. 
“I don't believe I recognize you.” 

There was scarcely a man, woman or child in Ruckers- 
ville that she did not know always before they reached her. 
But at the distance of three yards she now recognized 
a stranger. 

Miss Amy a 

“Jimmy! It’s Jimmy Bone!" she exclaimed, with the 
quick transfiguration of her face from the masked silence 
of the blind into a smile that rendered it effulgent. 

Jim made a stride that brought him within reach. She 
dropped her cane, lifted first one hand then the other, 
touched the stubble on his cheek, made sure of the cleft 
in his chin, with a widening smile of recognition as if she 
had located a familiar mark. 

‘Do you know, boy,” she went on, measuring him with 
the quick, delicate precision of the biind, ‘I believe yours 
was the last face I ever really saw! Do you remember how 
your red hair was the last to fail me? I could see that long 
after your face had become just a blur! 

‘But it’s your nose I remember best.” She laughed, 
lifted an exploring finger once more and ran it along the 
Sierra ridges of this organ. ‘As a child, Jimmy, you were 
cursed with a nose of a cynical maturity that was out of 
all keeping with your tender years.” 

Thus it was that Amy came to the tear that lay upon 
his cheek. 

It's not your being blind, Miss Amy; it’s your cheer- 
fulness,"’ he exclaimed hoarsely, brushing it away with 
the back of his hand. 

She omitted the point. She was really incapable of 
grasping it. They walked along together, he holding her 
arm and guiding her. 

“| am so glad to see you!" she went on. 

“I believe you do!” 

‘Do what?” 

“See me. It’s the first time since I came back that I 
have felt that anybody actually saw me! I’ve a little 


chicken’s roosting feelings, Miss Amy —as if it had just 
been one long, long day since I was here with you, and 
I'd spent the whole of it looking for doodles in the grass, 
and was now getting back, mighty cross and tired, to 
the coop at sundown. Haven’t you got a few bread- 
crumbs for me in the old pan you used to keep on the 
water bucket shelf in the back porch?” 

“T had to give up my chickens, Jimmy. It was a 
great cross at the time. But I got to where I could not 
find all the little ones in the evening, and I’d be awak- 
ened sometimes at night hearing one cheeping, cheeping 
somewhere out in the dark. And I’d hate to disturb 
Elbert. He works so hard every day, it seemed unrea- 
sonable to make him get up out of a sound sleep to put 
just a little chicken in the coop under its mother’s wings. 
So I let the hen go.” 

They sat down in the entry of Amy’s house and 
talked —that is, Jim talked. It was the first time that he 
had willingly given out in Ruckersville any of the 
details of his past. But now all at once it seemed that 
he had an overwhelming desire to get it properly expur- 
gated and set forth to Amy’s admiring ears. It was no 
more the truth than any other man’s past is the truth 
when he tells it to a woman. She inspired him to lie 
about it beautifully, as she inspired Elbert to lie about 
his daily existence, and as every good woman inspires 
every bad man to fabricate his autobiography. As he 
went on with the tale of his adventures he began to 
see himself sweetly glorified in the placid, smiling atten- 
tion of her sweet blind face. He wondered why in the 
world he had been so secretive about those years in 
the West. 

Jim Bone perceived all at once that he was not the 
powdy he had supposed himself to be, but something of a 

ero of the chapter-heading smiles upon Amy’s lips. Given 
the tablet of such a countenance, and the worst man in 
existence can make shining scriptures of an ill-spent life. 
The truth is, we are all autobiographical liars. But the 
funny thing is that once we see ourselves clarified by such 
faith as Amy’s, we accept her version, and experience a 
shriven peace that must distract the God who makes our 
moral sense, but does not control it afterward. On this 
occasion Bone finished his metamorphosis from the outlaw 
into the modest deprecating hero simply by a method of 
narrative that left out the undesirable portions of his real 
history. And it is one of the commonest miracles of 
conversion practiced by either men or women. 

Two slim poplars that stood on either side of the front 
gate to Captain Martin’s residence across the street cast 
long, steeple shadows upon the floor of the entry of Amy’s 
house before Jim had finished his story. Then there was a 
little silence. Amy sat with her hands peacefully folded, 
showing like long-fingered lilies among the roses in her 
gown. Jim looked up like a man who is resting after a 
prodigious creation, and saw her face hooded in the evening 
shade, serene like a prayer that was answered years and 
years ago. For the first time he really thought of her. 
During the past hour she had simply been the environ- 
ment in which he had found it possible and natural to 
recreate himself in the image of strength and nobility. 
Now he was inclined to part with a question the silence 
that hung like acurtain before that marvelous countenance. 

“But what of you, 
Miss Amy? You 













“Did You Ever Have Any 
Trouble With 
Your Spine, Mr. Bone?" 


haven’t told me a thing 
about yourself.” 

“Oh, I’ve been singu- 
larly blessed, Jimmy,” 
she said, covering him 
for a moment with the 
halo of her smile. 

“You might not think 
it, me being blind. But 
I’ve missed all the sad 
sights in the world for 
more than twenty years. 
At first I was lonely. 
You know Elbert is a 


practice keeps him up- 
town all day. But I 
reckon I’m gladder to 
see him when he comes 
in the evening than 
most women are, who 
are busy all day and do 
not spend the whole of 
it waiting for their 
husbands. It seems to 
me that I don’t really 
live till I hear Elbert’s 
footsteps out there on 
the walk in the evening. 
Then all at once in the 
twinkling of a star, my 
heart begins to bubble, 
I am alive, I laugh and I 








talk. It’sfunny. You'd 


very busy man., His, 
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This Otd Preacher Was Reaily the Most Potential 
Character in the Town 


think that Elbert would do most of the talking, him being 
out in sight of so much doings in the town all day; but 
really I always have the most to say. You'd be astonished 
how much news of life you get just sitting blind and still 
for so many hours every day. Elbert says I am the great- 
est sensationalist in Ruckersville. I’m always telling him 
things I’ve thought out about this one or that one during 
the day—most of ’em good things, I hope, Jimmy,” she 
interrupted herself to add. “It’s wonderful how kind not 
seeing makes all your knowledge of men and women. 
And, of course, it’s Elbert’s way of complimenting me,” 
she laughed. “He says it would make him terrible uneasy 
to have such a long-sighted woman for a wife if he didn’t 
behave himself; he says he’d never dare come into my 
presence if he didn’t do his best. He says he knows that 
the Lord sometimes holds His hands before His face when 
He’s planning His new salvations for man, to keep me 
from taking advantage of it a thousand years too soon.” 

Jim was unable to join in her punctuations of laughter. 
He was thinking of Elbert, the vagabond and sot, and 
marveling at this sweet miracle of blindness, which was 
better than sight. He was suddenly overtaken by a sting- 
ing self-consciousness. It seemed that he, as well as 
Elbert, was a reincarnation achieved by Amy’s faith, which 
bore no resemblance to the man he really was. It was 
depressing. The polluted past streamed in again upon 
his memories of himself. He arose, shook one trouser leg 
down and then the other, and said: 

“Well, I must be going.” 

“Come again, Jimmy,” she invited. “I want to know 
what you are doing in the town. Everybody is talking 
about you.” 

“They are?” 

“Yes,” she laughed; “I hear all sorts of rumors about 
the Bone building on the square; and Mildred tells me 
you are going to furnish tombstones for the soldiers’ 
graves out of your new quarry. Yes, and that shows the 
people you mean well. They are very glad now that you 
have come back.” 

“Hope they’ll stay glad!” 

“Of course they will. And you must come back again 
and tell me things. I'd like to hear.” 

She paused, smiled a smile so luminous that it might 
have bridged any darkness, and went on: 

“T’ll tell you a secret, Jimmy, that I’ve told no one 
else. I am writing a little Book of Life. Elbert copies it 
out for me in the evenings. It is about people in Ruckers- 
ville. Nothing wise or great. I am just setting down the 
things they do—the' commonplace deeds that never get 
into history or fiction. It’s not to be published, of course 
just a sort of human calendar of the day's of our years here 
in the old town, which the children who come after us may 
discover some day in mine and Elbert’s things, after we 
are dead and gone, and may find interesting and profitable. 
I’ve set it down already —all this life you’ve stirred up, and 
the talk about that strange Bone building on the square. 
It’s getting to be like a real story, my little book, since 
you’ve come, a story with a mystery in it—a mystery 
upon which you have got us all working, without telling 
us what it is we are doing. You have no idea what a 
difference it’s made, your coming and your stirring up 
things. Sitting here by my windew, I’ve felt these last 
few months like a thermometer with mercury rising.” 

“You say Elbert copies it for you?” inquired Jim, who 
had listened with singular intentness to her artless con- 
fession. He had seen chapters of The Town Testament in 
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The Monthly Mercury, and had wondered, like every one 
else, what cross between saint and fiend was the author of 
these papers. He was still standing with his back to the 
street — poised in the mid-air of astonishment, so to speak, 
at the discovery he had made—when another shadow fell 
between those of the two poplars on the floor. The 
shadow moved, lengthened, tilted its hat, swished its 
skirts, and showed for an instant the neck and chin of a 
charming profile. 

He turned and beheld Sylvia Story setting her foot upon 
the doorstep, looking more than ever like a Corinthian 
virgin in the calm of the Sabbath evening. 

“Sylvia!” called Amy at once. ‘Come here, child, and 
let me see you!” By seeing she meant touching. “I 
always know you by the rustle of your skirts,”’ she laughed, 
lifting her hand and passing it delicately along the girl's 
shoulders and neck as she bent and kissed her. 

“Jimmy, you know Sylvia, don’t you?” she went on. 

It was a fact that they knew and did not know each 
other with an intimacy that 
enthralled imagination, but as 


unnecessary. Mr. Bone, I say, addressed Sylvia only once 
during this walk. But this remark, whatever it was, 
printed the entire anthology of the rose family upon her 
face. She left him at the door of the church, turned her 
back upon him in the twilight outside, took her way down 
the aisle, perfectly indignant and perfectly happy. 


xvi 

Y THE first of October the walls of the Bone building 

were complete and the roof was on. It was built of 
stone and had the appearance of an ancient horned owl in 
front. This astonishing effect was secured by two stubby 
square towers that rose up on each side of the wide entrance 
dropping back the width of the towers and opening 
with arched double doors upon the mysterious interior. 
The back of the building bellied out like those Baptist 
churches where the baptismal pool is let in under the 
pulpit. It might easily have been taken for a church by 
the simple-minded people of the town, but for the fact 
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can always say for a church. Its doctrines may be so 
devious that its goshpel tends more to salivate ‘an it does 
to shave, but the theology of its windows is so near an’ 
clear ’at a wayfarin’ man, though a fool, can always look 
in and see ever't hing "at's to be scheen!” 

He drew one arm from around the captain's neck 
worked his face into a drunken maggot smile, let out a 
puling laugh, pointed shakily at the high eyebrows of the 
Bone building, and concluded: 

“It may be a mosque, or a harem, or’n ice crearn parlor, 
but I'll be danged if it’s a church!" 

They moved on, Elbert dragging his feet, swaying 
tenderly this way and that between his friends. One of 
those circumstances had transpired that drew them closer 
together than usual in the recognition of a common fate. 
Mrs. Fanning-Rucker was giving a lawn festival that 
afternoon, for the United Daughters of the Confedera y 
fund, the fund to be used to pay the expenses of moving the 
ashes of the Confederate heroes from the old cemetery to 
the new one. And, though a 
festival was in the nature o/ a 





the young man looked into the 
girl’s face he understood that 
he should make a great mis- 
take if he admitted this fact. 

“No, never saw Miss Story 
before!"’ answered Jim, conju- 
gating the lie glibly. 

“T’'ll make you acquainted 
then,” she said sedately. “This 
is Jimmy Bone, Sylvia. I used 
to know him when he was a boy. 
And this is Sylvia Story, Jimmy, 
the girl that’s taken your place 
to me since you went away.” 

Jim flattened his hat against 
his side with one hand, set one 
leg forward, bent his knee and 
bowed awkwardly, but low 
enough to show the entire top 
of his red head. Sylvia merely 
inclined hers. 

“Am I never to hear her 
voice?” thought Jim. 

“Sit down, Sylvia!” Amy 
commanded. Then the young 
sphinx yielded the point. 

“No, thank you. I am on 
my way to choir practice. I 
only stopped for a moment.” 

How terrible it is that no 
mortal grace has yet produced 
a language worthy of the 
tongue of a beautiful woman. 
If Sylvia had parted her lips 
and spoken in the Ossian 
strain of Torcah-tarno’s daugh- 
ter, Jim would have been 
startled only by the fitness of 
the speech. As it was, the 
commonplace familiarity of the 
sentiment she expressed took 
nothing away from the deep res- 
onant tones coming out of her 
throat in a cadence that would 
have charmed any words into 
the semblance of poetry. 

A moment later both had 
taken leave of Amy and were 
walking along the dusky street 
together. 

It is not my purpose to fol- 
low them. The language of 
true love is monosyllabic and 
symbolic. 

If a lover says to his beloved, 
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public entertainment, Mrs. 
Rucker always stood for exclu 
siveness, and would choose her 
guests even when they paid for 
their refreshments. And, in 
spite of the war record of the 
three old vagabonds, they were 
not invited. It was the way 
she had of expressing her con 
tempt of the Captain's stingi- 
ness with his bee swarms in the 
spring, and her social aversion 
to vagabonds in the case of 
the other two. Vagabonds are 
as individuals, usually far more 
interesting thar better re 

spected person, Dut one does 
not recognize them socially 

As a matter of fact, the three 
old cronies would not have 
come if she had asked then 

but the fact that they had not 
had the coveted opportunity to 
refuse depressed them and af- 
forded the much more to be 
for consoling 
themselves in Bilfire’s saloon 
They drank, therefore, and then 


promenaded the al most deserted 


desired excuse 


streets arm in arm, laying the 
palsied finger of their poor old 
muddled wits upon everything 
that attracted their attention 





These lawn festivals given by 
Mrs. Fanning-Rucker were as 
much in the year’s calendar as 


Washington's Birthday and 








“It is a beautiful night,” he 
does not really refer to diurnal 
phenomena of darkness in which distant suns and moons 
and planets shine. These are minor constellations, be- 
dimmed when compared with her eyes. What he really 
means is that her presence makes the night beautiful. 

She understands and says nothing. To reply “yes” 
would indicate egotism or dullness. Nothing from the 
standpoint of an ignoble eavesdropper can be more inane 
or absurd than a conversation between lovers. And no 
speech in this world is so pregnant with supernal meaning. 
This is why it is nearly always profanation to quote lovers, 
and explains why the conversation of Sylvia and Jim as 
they took their way down the avenue is not set down here. 
If it is as great a relief to the reader as it is to the author 
that they have at last met upon grounds sufficiently 
conventional to permit their courtship to proceed in a 
proper manner, this is gratification enough, without your 
knowing the only two sentences that passed between them 
during the walk from Amy’s house to the church. A 
real lover does not beat much about the bush. He makes 
every word tell, till his arms render further conversation 





It Was No More the Truth Than Any Other Man's Past is the Trath When He Teits it to a Woman 


that no house of God could have had that, peculiarly 
sinister horned expressiof in front Another queer feature 
was the half-moon stained-glass windows, put in a yard 
above the tallest man’s head, and so turned upon their 
hinges as to afford light and ventilat within, but no 
possible chance of observation from the outside 
“Tt’s no church! 

afternoon as he stood between the ( 
Story. The three had paused upo the sidewalk to study 
these same windows 


ommented Elbert White late one 


‘It’s got two steeples,” said Story, by way of rebutt 

“That's it,” remarked the Captair A churel 
entitled to but one 

“And there's a carload of benches at the freight depot 


shipped to Jim Bone; seen ’em myself toda And if 
they ain’t church pews I don’t know one when I see it.” 
“Still,” persisted Elbert, leaning hea upon |} 


friends and squinting with a drunken wag of his upturned 
head at the windows, “no church rolls its eyeballs that 
high up under its eaves! That’s one thing —hic —‘at you 


Decoration Day One oecurred 
in the spring, the other in early 
autumr And they served a 
twofold purpose: the first, to 
replenish the treasury of the 
D. A. R., the other to replenish 
that of the U. D. ¢ but chi 
these were the semi-a ual 
occasions when Mr Rucker 
chose to separate the sheep 
from the goats Ruckersville 
And it was always a awn 
festival because ne i ed 
nder some affect ‘ 
I glish custor ere the 
great peopl peopie 1 
take refresh ‘ ‘ t} r 
parks a } their law nw) 
could 1 entert 
eir inf ‘ more exclusive 
dinner ible Mr Fa r-Rucke ' ° these guests 
almost entirely from the heighboring t of Atia u The 
30C eT of Ruckersville never reached further than the 
st 1@ ¢ tt her tre randa up If 
oO KNOW exact nT persac va i 
consider in their set, note those the te to din 
them. These consist of other megalor ws like them 
selves, a few poor beswitched creature vho know how t 
barter compliments for social favors, and ns of one sort 
and another. Any stranger at such a table may. easil 
recognize the three classe If the young man seated next 
to you makes extravagant efforts to be agreeable, you may 
know that he is one of the poor creature Lhe megalo 
maniacs are to be recognized by the fact that the ke rt 
exert themselves at all to be agreeable They show their 
tural dispositions as plainly as the bristles on a dog's 
bach Usually there is not more than one lion at a pre perly 
arranged dinner party. This ipon the theory that two 


bodies cannot occupy the same space at the same t 


me 
| ime 


Continued on Page 44 
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Al Dollar Down and a Doller a 





Women are Not Successfui in This Pieid Se Far 


FRIEND of mine got home in September from a 
summer abroad and stopped a couple of days at the 


Waldorf, in the city of New York. At ten o’clock 
the next morning, while awaiting a business appointment 
made overnight by telephone, a card was brought to him 
which bore an unfamiliar name. A dapper young man of 

ured and not unpleasing address followed hard upon it. 
i want to close up with you,” said this young man, 
the matter of that set cf Creation’s Greatest Orators 
which you discussed with Mr. Darrow in Denver last May. 
it was just before you went abroad. You expressed 
as well you might, being some 
pellbinder yourself —oh, I read the newspapers; I know 
but you did not sign the contract then- 
hurry to get away or something. I have a contract 
You just put your 
name there. No-—that next line. Oh, it’s all right. Not 
the most expensive, but really the most sensible working 
a busy man like you. understand, sir—of 
course you don’t want any foolish frills. You're no art 
colleetor Seven a volume—just a 
modest price for a really fine work, finely bound. Good 
library edition——that’s all. 
Eh? Only twenty volumes. 


admiration for the work 
ali apout you 


ere for the half-morocco edition 


edition for 


You want standards 


Covers all the classics, 
you know, and right down to living times in America. 
Yes, the great Englishmen too—Pitt and all those, you 
know. Sure thing! Those impassioned Frenchmen too 

eh? Eh? Well, you know their names better than I do. 


You're an orator yourself-.eh? Ha! Ha! Whyshouldn’t 
you know them? Of course 

No, no; Ldon’t want anymoney. Just yoursignature— 
that's all Llwant. That's good enough for me. Good enough 


or anybody in these United States, I’m thinking. No 
This is the inked pen. Right there 

Mr. Darrow will have them waiting for you 

All right. 

Just keep my card. You 

might want a Shakspere or a Scott sometime as you rush 

through--or maybe the Philosophies of All Times. Fine 


that line there 
ry ' 
’ LP AS 


on your library table when you get home. 
\wiully glad to have met 3 you. 


, ‘ 
‘ hat (700d day 


How the Ageut Spotted His Victim 


M\. FRIEND told me that he really didn’t know how it 
! until it had happened. He had been much 
wted by the books the spring before, but had decided 


Dre The 


st after all it was one of the things he could very com- 
fortably do without. Though a public speaker of local 
ote and something of a student he probably would not 


really read the books when he got them. He thought of 
the numerous purchases he had denied himself abroad, for 
it had been an expensive year. How had this thing hap- 
He gave a short laugh; then he started 
suddenly after the clever salesman. Down Peacock Alley 
he dashed, nearly upsetting a large and indignant blonde; 
he swung round a corner, short-cut a luncheon room and 
caught his man at the side entrance. 


pened anyway? 





“Eh? Oh, it’s you!” laughed thesalesman. “What's 
the matter? Do you-—-do you want the Philosophies? 
Fine set —fine set, I tell you; only nine avolume. I have 
here a Sg 
“No, no,” said my friend firmly 
I just want to know something.” 
“Why, certainly, sir. Anything at all. What can I 
do for you? =: 
“You can tell me this: I got in rather late yesterday. 
I came a steamer ahead of my schedule. I had never 
stopped at the Waldorf before and did not register till nine 
o'clock last night. I have never discussed these books 
except with a man in Denver whose name even I did not 
know. Now how? What? Why? Howdid you know? 
How did you recognize me? I’m curious. Tell me.” 
“Oh, it’s all in the course of business,” said the sales- 
man, lovingly stroking his signed order. “Your name, 
with a lot of other passengers’ names, came off the 
steamer by newspaper wireless a couple of days or so ago. 
Naturally the New York correspondents of the Denver 
papers pass your name on home. Naturally one of 
Darrow’s clerks reads it in the home papers and reports 
it instanter to Darrow. Now I look after Darrow’s New 
York business, so he naturally shoots on the facts to me 
in a night letter. I look up hotel arrivals after breakfast, 
spot your name, hike up here over my early cigar and 
naturally get your sig. That’sall. Haveadrink? Well, 
it is a little early —that’s a fact. Good morning.” 
This lifts the curtain upon only one kind of subscription- 
book business. There are so many kinds that I’m not 
even going to catalogue them. Some of them are new and 
they are all, even the most ancient, highly modernized. 
There is nothing more modern in all its moods and 
tenses than the subscription-book business. Yet, after all, 
it is essentially the same old business. In every mood 
and tense the root form sticks out big for all observers. 
If I could only say that P. T. Barnum invented the 
subscription-book business it would enormously simplify 
this getting at the essence of a complicated subject; but he 
didn’t. It began many generations before Barnum. Its 
origin lies back in the morning mists of publishing. Some 
day patient investigation will discover the man who first 
invented selling books by personal solicitation and devised 
the books to entangle his fellow townsman, together with 
the patter to do it with; and it’s tomes to tracts his name 
was Barnum. 

It must have been down that ancestral line we got P. T. 

The old old-fashioned kind of subscription-book business 
still flourishes here and there in the far country —the kind 
you knewwhen you were 
on the farm; the kind 
your grandfather told 
you about; the kind 
Eugene Field wrote his 
wonderful story about. 
The other day I ran 
across a printed paper 
entitled Instructions 
for Agents, issued by a 
big firm still doing this 
old-fashioned sort of 
thing — one of those, 
you know, which ad- 
vertises that you can 
make from twenty to 
eighty dollars a week if 
you'll only send in your 
name. The instruc- 
tions were for neo- 
phytes and the détail 
was terrifying. There 
were instructions for 
approaching the.house, 
for the conversation at 
the door, for entering 
the house, for every 
possible exigency in the 
house and for getting 
out of the house grace- 
fully and in good order. 

Wotld-be salesmen 
were especially im- 
pressed with the neces- 
sity of finding out facts 
in advance about the 
people to be called 
upon. “Inquiries 


“not another book! 


“Yes, Sir; it’s Getting to 
be a Harder Game Every Year 
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should be made delicately from house to house,” and 
facts thus acquired should be confirmed before they were 
used. 

“* Never ask, ‘Is Mrs. Blank in?’ ”’ says Rule Six. “Take 
it for granted that she is in and that she will see you. 
Simply state: ‘Please tell Mrs. Blank that Mr. Dash 
wishes to see her.’ Invariably give your name instantly 
and do not wait to be asked for it by the servant. This is 
very important.” 

‘After having addressed the servant,’ says Rule 
Eight, “slip into the house. Don’t show undue haste or 
force your way in, or stand like a piece of wood waiting to 
be asked to enter or as if you expected to be left standing 
outside. Walk deliberately into the house as any gentle- 
man would who had been in the habit of paying visits. 
Some canvassers act very foolishly in this respect and are 
very awkward.” 

“Once inside,” says Rule Ten, “‘you must not stand in 
the hall like a blockhead; neither dare you open the 
parlor door yourself and walk in, but hang up your hat 
on the hatrack immediately after you enter and the serv- 
ant will always take the hint and ask you to take a seat in 
the parlor. She will treat you exactly as she finds you 
expect to be treated.” 

And so on. The agent is instructed to begin safely or 
the weather, but not to linger too long in generalities 
rather to get down to business by a conversational path 
carefully chosen according to the disposition of the hostess; 
and, once begun, carefully to avoid direct issues, which 
may result in premature refusals, but swiftly and skillfully 
to steer round rocks until attention and interest is fairly 
won for the book offered. Then strike quickly and surely 
and hold tight. 


New Methods to Meet New Conditions 


T IS true that in these piping times, when the farmer 
runs his car and his daughters are up on the best sellers; 
when Ibsen is discussed at the crossroads; when one 
woman’s magazine alone, without counting a dozen of large 
circulation and a score of others, sells a million and a half 
copies a month; when a school expansion of unbelievable 
rapidity drags far behind the demand; when boiler-plate 
frontier newspapers carry weekly book departments 
in, these amazing days the familiar crudities of the old 
subscription business are to be witnessed only in the back 
waters of the swift current of universal cultivation. 
However, other times, other fashions and—to refer to 
Barnum again— “the people”’ of all times, even the most 
intelligent, apparently 
“love to be fooled.” 
Today has its cerre- 
sponding subscripvion 
methods. We are all 
familiar with the 
“secret”’ histories of 
courts, the advertising 
of which suggests to 
the naughty mind all 
kinds of mysterious 
things that it doesn’t 
actually promise, which 
of course the sober, 
substantial books, 
when they arrive, are 
found not to contain; 
but people ought not 
to have naughty minds. 
And we know well the 
wonderful offers of solid 
sets which, “‘ because of 
recent consolidations 
of large interests, we 
have been able to ac- 
quire at a mere fraction 
of their cost, and will 
sell, beginning at nine 
o’clock tomorrow 
morning,’’ at prices 
that undoubtedly will 
never be offered again. 
Though it has brought 
forth many new-style 
subscription eccentrici- 
ties this splendid age 
has also—and natu- 
rally developed 
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several subscription forms that rank high in publishing 
and business estimation. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to belittle these or even overlook them altogether, 
for naturally it is the sham in every business that 
attracts the public attention; but, amusing and fan- 
tastic as many of these formns are, it would be as unfair 
to allow them to color your conception of the subseription- 
book business as a whole as it would be to pronounce the 
entire clothing business, for example, a sham because of 
the picturesque antics of the “ puller-in” of Baxter Street. 

To these forms must be given the fullest considera- 
tion, for they constitute the subscription-book business 
of today. 

The greatest discovery of the last two decades is the 
fact that the public is honest. Considering that our jury 
system, based upon the discovery that the public is 
unbribable, is centuries old, it seems strange that knowledge 
of the public’s honesty 
issorecent. I suggest 
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responsible for so much that is eccentric and even farcical buy 


tne 


DooK 


which is smart at times to the brink of trickery in that required, then 


part of the business of 


tore comes to ther 


practicabl 


the present, as well as of the profitable to send the books 


pian und 


tore onal 


past, which has naturally most attracted the public gaze That is the subscription-book busines 


To show this it is needless, in this article, to go back of the The financial p 


recollections of many now living. Still it wasa good many  th« 


years ago that Stanley’s In Darkest Africa was sold by pub 


subscription in strict accord with the highest ideals of 
publishing. Later on Blaine’s Twenty Years in Congres 
and Grant’s Memoirs stand out among the fine successes 
of the most honorable of subscription methods 
And these titles, too, will serve the purpose of illustrating 
the principle of subscription selling that is differentiated 
from other book-selling methods and affords a firm founda 
tion for a highly organized, highly individualized busines 
It is well known that all of the books I have mentioned were ( 
extremely successful. In Darkest Africa made its author esp 





the fact for the con- 
sideration of the pl 
losophe rs. I'd like to 
hear their reasoning. 
Upon that discovery 
is based the modern- 
ized subscription-boohk 
business In the old 
days the agent would 
leave you a volume at 
a time and collect the 
money ior each deliv 
ery. Today the agent 
collects an original 
payment olten as low 
as a dollar and delivers 
the entire set of books 


at once, the publisher 





depend ng upon tne 
customer to pay the 
balance direct to hin 
in weekly or monthl) 
installments 

The modern dis- 
covery is that the cus 
tomer pays it Ul 
course there are indli- 
viduals who don’t 
some who cannot 
when the time comes 
and now and then, 
very rarely, some who 
won't The propor- 
tion of these, how- 
ever, is found in prac- 
tice to be sosmall tl 
the losses are less by 
far than were thecon 
bined expenses and 
losses ol collections 
through agents under 
the old system. There 
results a stabler and 
in every way a simpler 
basis of business. 
Nowadays your pub- 


! 
usher, dealing airectiy 








vith his public, allows 
for a small, calculable 
and dependable percentage of loss rhe confidence ar 
variety of today’s business are two natural resultants 
Another is today’s enormous distribution of good literature 

cheap form at a much lower margin of profit —a fact of 

calculable importance in castir g up the causes of the 
American's amazing average of cultivation. 


One of these several newer subscription ‘orms—one 


Cealing mostly with modern copyrighted sets ~ deserves 
for several reasons first consideration. Because it is espe 
cially sound and reasonable in its business foundatior 
because it is Just and honorable to scrupulousness in it 
methods; because it deals in highgrade boéks. honestly 
priced and made'to stand years of reasonal le service ina 
word, because it corresponds ideals with the highest 


ype of trade publishing, from which it differs chiefly in the 


method of reaching the consumer, it must be considered 





he ranking subscription business of the day. Let us grant 
is the offspring of an ancient and not too scrupulous 
parentage, if you will; let us grant that some of its 
brothers and jts sisters and its cousins and its aunts are 
today not its social equals; let us grant that in bulk it i 
in the bosom of its family, as a single shee p in the flock 
it is, nevertheless, what reputable publishers mean whet 
they speak of the subscription-book business. 

And yet, in justice, we must not give the present genera- 
tion all the credit for this splendid business form. Far 
back through past generations are seen its forerunners 
showing unmistakably that, perhaps even from the begin 
ning, down the genealogical line runs a strain of fine 
dealing side by side with that fantastic strain which is 
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to the resources of the e tar Grant Memoir ‘ 
yielded what was once called a 
Yet I am sure that none of these har 


would have been anyt ng more than profitable seller 


The fact involved is human negligence Few of us, eve per 


in the most trifling affairs, will step outside the set paths « 
our lives without compulsior You } ours¢ ou go 
never would nave pougnt that umbrella, eve ae ( 
wife’s cor stant rer 
shower. And you know also —evervbod kno 
bossisin in this land couldbe crushed out at one ove 


ing blow if the men who are opposed to | rule 
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observing citizen 1 gree with me tha | 
the scheme once to a “‘sp« ‘ 
the time, and he ivered Then he rinned 

‘My boy, thar Heaven it’s impossible! 

Though impossible in politics, it is precise] 
subscription-book publisher puts into profitable pract of 
He knows that of, say, twenty people who are probal 
purchasers of a given work, only one will take the troubk ‘ 





to go to the bookstore to buy; but half a dozen, say, » 
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The Third-Term Bogy 


NENATOR REED wants to amend Article II of the 
t Constitution so that no person who has served two 
terms as president of the United States, or one term and 
part of another, shall ever again be eligible to the presi- 
dency; but if Article II is to be amended at all—and no 
doubt it isn’t it should be made to read simply as follows: 
**No person shall be eligible to the office of president unless 
he has been elected thereto." That is the only restriction 
which has any reasonable place in the Constitution. 

Referring to the crisis of the Civil War and the nation’s 
emergence therefrom, Ambassador Bryce observed that 
such a peeple can make any constitution work. He 
might have added that if a people cannot make any con- 
stitution work no constitution will do them any good. If 
the people of this country ever reach a state where they 
will accept government on the Diaz pattern no constitu- 
tional restrictions will help them, One can imagine some 
prolonged national crisis—-such, for example, as arose for 
the states of Europe in the Napoleonic era—when the 
people of this country would wish another Lincoln to 
serve three consecutive terms. There should be no bar to 
their having him. In view of the activities now center'ng 
upon a distinguished resident of Oyster Bay, one can 
readily imagine a situation in which the people would wish 
some man to serve a third non-consecutive term. There 
hould be no bar, either of law or tradition, to their having 
him. We think very few people indeed are imposed upon 
by the third-ierm bogy as applied to a candidate who has 
been out of office four years. If that is all there is to be 
said against The Colonel as a candidate we might as well 
stop abusing him. 


A Motion: Picture Amendment 


¢ INGRESS has not a high opinion of literature, music 
/ and the plastic arts. If Michelangelo had produced 
his statue of Moses under the protection of our copyright 
law, and somebody had stolen and sold a copy of it, he 
would have found that the law estimated his damages at 
ten dollars. Our law would suggest the same sum to 
Leonardo as damages for a larcenous copy of his Mona 
Lisa—thus probably reconciling him, if he were still living, 
to the outright theft of that masterpiece from the Louvre 
last year. The commercial value of the Sermon on the 
Mount, under the copyright law, would be fifty dollars, 

Congressman Townsend, of New Jersey, proposes a 
further cheapening of literature. A bill introduced by him 
provides that, in case of the infringement of a copyrighted 
work by a moving-picture show, “where the defendant 
proves that he was not aware that he was infringing a 
copyrighted work and could not reasonably have foreseen 
that he was so infringing, the entire recovery by the copy- 
right proprietor shall not exceed one hundred dollars,” 
until after a notice has been served upon the moving- 
picture man that he is infringing a copyright. 

The argument is that some dishonest person may, at 
any time, build a moving-picture play upon a copyrighted 
story and sell it to an innocent producer who is not aware 
of the infringement. Under this bill, the moving-picture 
man would be practically absolved from any obligation to 


find out whether a copyright was infringed. He could buy 
anything offered him and be sure that, no matter what 
copyright he infringed or how seriously his infringement 
might damage the real author, his liability would be 
limited to one hundred dollars. 

In contrast with the tariff, we are decidedly in favor of 
revising the copyright law upward—not downward. 


Another Wisconsin Example 


IFTEEN years ago, we learn from The Survey, a 

Chicago woman whose husband earned sixty dollars 
a month borrowed twenty-five dollars to buy her son a 
suit of clothes. She didn’t wish her husband to know of it, 
and told the loan shark so. Playing upon her dread of 
exposure, the shark employed the well-known arts of his 
trade to nurse the loan along, adding another layer of 
usury whenever the woman and her son seemed on the 
point of extinguishing it. At the shark’s death, not 
long ago, he had collected five hundred dollars from his 
victims —and the loan was still alive. 

That is a very common case. It presents a subject with 
which Congress, for the District of Columbia, and the 
legislatures of many states have wrestled of late. Just 
such merciless robbery of the poor by money lenders has 
existed everywhere. What ought to be done about it? 

Various answers have come from different quarters; 
but a completely novel answer comes from Wisconsin— 
where politically they do many strange things, such as 
taxing railroad propercy as heavily as farm property and 
attempting, by an income tax, to make all citizens con- 
tribute to the support of the state according to their means. 

Wisconsin has a usury law with teeth in it. Under that 
law a Milwaukee loan shark, reputed to he a millionaire, 
was recently sentenced to ninety days in jail—the first 
time, we believe, that a prison sentence was ever given for 
usury in the United States. 

This is radical, because robbing the poor by uncon- 
scionable usury is a genteel sort of crime. It is committed 
necessarily by persons possessed of capital, who usually 
wear good clothes and live in comfortable houses. It 
bears a resemblance to the honorable trade of banking. 
The law has invariably treated it as a genteel crime, 
punishing it only with a money amercement by way of 
loss of interest or a fine—which, of course, the loan shark 
promptly charged up to his next victim. 

The Wisconsin law, however, recognizes the thing for 
what it is—namely, robbery of the meanest kind. We 
heartily recommend this Wisconsin example to every 
legislature that is dealing with the loan-shark problem. 


Loan: Shark Legislation 


AVING fixed a reasonable rate for small, personal- 

security loans, the exaction of a higher rate ought to 
be regarded and punished as larceny. No doubt this flies 
in the face of the common-law theory that every sane 
adult is capable of looking out for himself; but, since most 
social progress involves flying in the face of common-law 
theories, we should not bother about that. Abundant 
experience shows that poor borrowers are not capable of 
looking out for themselves; and there is no better excuse 
for leaving them exposed to unconscionable usurers than 
to green-goods men. 

The first thing, however, is to fix a reasonable rate. 
Without that there will be no real advance in curbing loan 
sharks. By a vote of one hundred and seventy-five to 
eighty-three the House of Representatives not long ago 
refused to sanction a higher rate than one per cent a month 
in the District of Columbia, though persons who had dis- 
interestedly given most time and thought to remedying 
the loan-shark evil in the District urged that the rate be 
two per cent a month, because experience elsewhere had 
shown the business could not be conducted profitably at 
one per cent. The argument in favor of the one-per-cent 
amendment was that nobody could really afford to pay 
more—and Congress ought not to sanction what poor 
borrowers could not afford to pay. 

Ignoring experience and going upon fine sentiments will 
never cure the loan-shark evil or any other. That is 
exactly what makes futile so many of our well-meant 
reform movements. 


Leadership and Stock-Watering 


HE investment of capital in the United States con- 

tinues upon the large scale that characterized last 
year; but financial people complain that the money, as in 
1911, mostly goes into old, well-established concerns —and 
then largely into their bonds rather than into stocks. 
There is little new enterprise, little reaching toward the 
future; and the reason—we are told over and over—is 
that the leaders are discouraged by the attitude of the 
state and Federal Governments. There is a growing tend- 
ency, seen in the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
in the public-utilities commissions of various states, to 
limit the returns upon capital—seen also in current talk of 
controlling prices of commodities made by big industrial 
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concerns. Though the people who furnish most of the 
actual capital for big enterprises are content with a 
limited return, as their large purchases of bonds show, the 
leaders will not stand for it. 

We are often assured that we cannot have leaders with- 
out watered stock. Bold and resourceful men who project 
important new enterprises must be tempted by a chance 
of extraordinary profits. Would Hill have built the 
Great Northern for six per cent upon the money he put 
into it? Would Carnegie have developed the Pittsburgh 
steel mills for seven cents profit on each dollar he invested? 
It takes a hundred or a thousand per cent to set such men 
in operation. 

This argument is very familiar, and it might be con- 
vincing if we did not know that real leaders often get no 
per cent at all. For leadership in acquiring large wealth 
Mr. Carnegie himself laid down the sound rule that 
“pioneering doesn’t pay.’’ New enterprises make themselves 
when they are needed. The circumstance that there is 
little doing in the watered-stock line means simply that 
at the moment the country’s chief need is to develop and 
adjust established concerns. 


Automobiles and Road Taxes 


N NEARLY every state, of late years, the simple oid 

system of maintaining highways exclusively by local 
taxation has been abandoned. Undoubtedly the auto- 
mobile has had a much larger part than any other agency 
in forcing this change. When scarcely any vehicle on the 
public road could travel farther than twenty miles a day, 
and hardly any vehicle did travel farther than ten miles, 
highways might be maintained by local funds, because 
practically every vehicle upon a given piece of road was 
owned in the neighborhood. The motor car, with its easy 
reach of a hundred miles a day, changed that, and nearly 
every state now aids in the building and maintenance of 
public highways. 

However, this doesn’t cover the ground. A count made 
by the state engineer of New Hampshire last summer 
indicates that fully half the cars on the best public roads 
were from outside the state—touring through on a free 
ten-day permit. Conditions in New Hampshire, no doubt, 
are exceptional —but the same condition to some degree is 
found nearly everywhere; and as the use of motor cars 
steadily increases it will become a more and more important 
factor in regard to highway maintenance. Automobiles 
are hard upon many roads that were built only for wagon 
traffic. On the other hand, a road properly built to with- 
stand automobile traffic is very durable, but the first cost 
of construction is relatively high. Local rural communities 
should not be expected to build and maintain highways 
for through motor-car traffic—that is recognized nearly 
everywhere, and the state aids them; but should the state 
alone be expected to build and maintain highways for a 
constantly growing interstate traffic? 

In spite of President Taft’s constitutional objections, 
we expect that the automobile, by throwing an ever- 
growing interstate traffic upon the highways, will pres- 
ently get the Federal Government more actively into 
the good-road movement. And farmers will receive incal- 
culably greater benefit from such participation by the 
Government than automobile owners do — because farmers, 
after all, are the great road-users. 


Better Than Damage Suits 


HE beer industry in this country is largely conducted 
by the Brewers’ Association and the International 
Union of Brewery Workmen. As the names imply, the 
first is a comprehensive organization of brewers and the 
second an about equally comprehensive organization of 
brewery employees. For nearly two years a committee 
representing these two big organizations has been at work 
upon a plan for acciden* compensation and old-age pen- 
sions. It proposes, in brief, that every employer shal! 
contribute one and a half per cent of the amount of his 
payroll to an indemnity fund, while each employee con- 
tributes half of one per cent of his wages. Out of this 
fund every employee who is temporarily disabled by an 
accident shall receive sixty-five per cent of his regular 
wages during the disability; if totally disabled he shall 
receive sixty-five per cent of his wages for five years; if 
killed his widow or dependents shall receive, roughly, four 
years’ wages. The compensation is to be paid, in every 
case, regardless of negligence, assumed risk, fellow-servant 
doctrine or any other common-law defense. A workman 
of twenty-five years’ standing who has reached the age 
of sixty-five receives, during the remainder of his life, a 
weekly pension equal to one-half of his average wages. 
Three men chosen by the employers and three chosen by 
the employees constitute a board to administer the fund. 
This certainly looks far better than the barbarous, 
uncertain, costly, contingent-fee, damage-suit method of 
settling compensation for accidents—under which law- 
yers, court costs and accident insurance companies absorb 
most of the money. The prime factor in bringing this 
about, no doubt, was that both sides were well organized. 
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The Foe of the M. D. 


HOULD you observe the Money Devil clattering down 
the street, yowling mournfully and chased by a young 
man of high and noble mien, of a pale and poetic cast 

of countenance and of an air of intense devotion to the duty 
at hand, that young man would be Bob Henry— Robert 
Lee Henry, erstwhile of Texarkana, Texas, but now of 
Waco, which is but another of the sparkling gems that 
glitter in the imperial diadem of the gee-lorious Lone Star 
State, as Robert himself would say. 

Every morning Robert goes round to the noisome but 
popular lair of the Money Devil and routs that oppro- 
brious ogre out of its opulent nest by sticking a few denun- 
ciatory shafts into its gilded hide. A timid creature 
despite its awesome appearance, the Money Devil snorts 
with pain and dashes madly through the busy marts of 
trade, with Bob Henry only one jump behind and prodding 
it at every leap. Presently the Money Devil galumphs 
back to its hiding-place and crouches, trembling, until the 
coming morn, when Bob Henry appears again, and again 
jabs it into its daily frenzy. 

You know the habitat of the Money Devil, of course 
Wall Street on this side and Lombard Street on the 
other. But Bob devotes his attention to our own speci- 
men, only occasionally hurling a few javelins at the '.om- 
bard Street one to show he’s no piker and is on the trail 
of all and sundry Money Devils there are. As he classes 
them, our particular Money Devil is known as the Money 
Trust. It all amounts to the same thing; for, as is well 
known, all trusts are devilish, especially to those who are 
not in on them. Hence Robert desires to investigate the 
devilishness of the Money Trust; and in that enterprise 
he has the backing of Mr. William J. Bryan, adviser in 
ordinary to the Democratic House of 
Representatives. 

However, it is not with politics or in- 
vestigations I am concerned at the 
moment, but with Robert Lee Henry—than 
whom, I may say, no more consistent forayer 
against the abuses of wealth by the wealthy, 
whether individual or corporate, has forayed in Washing- 
ton for quite a spell. Robert has viewed with alarm the 
growing tendency of our multimillionaires toward crass 
and arrogant and un-American display, and has called 
the multis down pretty sharply on occasion. It did not 
begin with his castigation of the Money Trust. Long 
before he reached that phase of the matter he had spoken 
in no uncertain terms of various other demonstrations of 
this vulgar and vicious practice on the part of those who 
have the price. 

I quote: “Can any patriotic American who contem- 
plates the rising tide of lavish and almost obscene extrava- 
gance, with its source springing from the coffers of the 
overrich, fail in the perception that it is rapidly under- 
mining the foundations of every cottage in the Republic? 
As surely as death, with its impartial footsteps, approaches 
the doors of palatial abodes and cottages of the poor, so 
will the corruption of lavish display drag its withering 
trail over every home in the land. . . . History does 
not record anything surpassing the sudden and intensely 
bacchanalian revel of extravagance and show into which 
our simple and serious people have been swept by the 
abnormal growth of tremendous fortunes and estates, to 
the detriment of our purest and best ideals.”” And so forth. 


The Money Devil Hunting Cover 


HAT Robert was getting at when he uttered these 

ringing words was (a) the glitter of American diplomacy 
and (b) the curse of international marriages. He cer- 
tainly was unsparing when he handed it to the rich Amer- 
icans who go abroad as ambassadors for this country, and 
he had nothing but contempt for the daughters of our rich 
families who contract international marriages; in fact, 
Robert was very severe. And many an American ear, 
attached to an internationaliy married duchess, formerly 
of Pittsburgh or New York, must have burned at the time 
he was speaking; while, if the ambassadors, “installed,” 
as he said, “in viceregal magnificence,” didn’t move about 
uneasily in their gorgeous chairs, they must be hardened 
indeed! 

Proceeding by easy stages, Mr. Henry worked up to 
the assault on the Money Devil; and the way he lam- 
basted that facinorous octopus, in resolution and speech, 
certainly was a caution. He demanded that it shall be 
shown up—and shown up forthwith! He demanded that 
the Congress shall investigate it and see how it is that a 
combination of a few men controls the finances of this 
country. Day in and day out he camped on the trail of 
the Money Devil, and bedeviled that devil until the name 
of Robert Lee Henry became a byword and a hissing at 
the corner of Broad and Wall, and thereabout. “Help!” 
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Looking for Czars, You Would Never Pick Out Henry 


Serious amd Frivolous Facts About _ ishea busines Now 1 am somenh 
the Great amd the Near Great 


screamed the Money Devi!—“‘Help! Help! Call off this 
man Henry, or he may find out something about me that 
I do not want found out!” 

As has always been the case, when a Money Devil yells 
for help there are helpers to be found. It was so in this 
instance. Before long numerous trusty and trusted trust 
defenders had rallied, and the Money Devil was eased off 
into a less parlous situation amid loud cheers at the corner 
of Broad and Wall, and thereabout, and to the accom- 
paniment of much oratory in the Democratic caucus. 
Still, Robert Lee Henry is not eased off—not yet. He is 
still stalking that M. D., and swears he will continue on 
the trail. However that may be, he started something, did 
Robert 

He is a busy citizen. 


and it will be some time before it stops. 
When they organized the House 
the Democrats made him chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, which position, by right of designation and denun- 
ciation by the Republican minority, makes him a sort of a 
czar. To be sure, to hear the Republicans tell it, the 
House of Representatives is all cluttered up with Demo- 
cratic czars. The Republicans can spot a Democratic 
czar every time a Democrat moves the regular order. 
Henry qualifies oftener than almost.anybody else except 
Oscar Underwood, because he, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, hands in the rules that stifle the minority, 
perpetrate obnoxious outrages on free speech, tie the help- 
less Republicans to the wheels of the Democratic chariot, 
gag them in what is re p ited to be a forum of free discus 
sion, and other unpleasant things — to hear the Republicans 
tell it. 

Henry commits these heinous crimes with an a 
bland and pleasant and with a smile that is benigr 


r that is 

lf you 
were looking for czars you would never pick out Henry. 
Indeed, you would think him a genia: and kindly man until’ 


you had been informed of his terrible moral obliquit by 
the Republicans. The fact is, Robert Lee Henr i czar 
only in the course of d y. Atall other times | a good 
deal of a poet, a lover of Nature, and has a real Texas slant 
to his rhapsodies over the sam 

It is quite true that Henry does not habitually speak in 
blank verse, as does that other eminent Texan, Morris 


but when he lets himself out he gives Sheppard 
a hard run for his poesy 
change the date of Inauguration Day from March fourth 
to a later time, when there shall be a chance that it will not 
snow on the parade. In the course of some remarks urging 
that project he said: 

“Let it be when the earth's icy mantle has been wooed 
by golden sunshine into a carpet of verdure rivaling the 
kaleidoscopic grandeur of Old Ocean's emerald; when 
myriad millions of scurrying snowflakes round yonder 


Sheppard; 


One of Henry’s desires is to 






dome have been transmuted into seas of April blossems 
everywhere, "neath Nature's elements in peaceful accord 
Here in this capital, robed in the splendor of springtide and 
with a beauty unrivaled in all the world 
summoned His 
come— we will induct into his exalted station the loftiest 
official in the greatest republic within the tide of time!’ 

Otherwise, Mr. Henry is a native Texan, was at one time 
mayor of Texarkana, and once first assistant attorney 
general of Texas. -He has been in Congress for fifteen or 
sixteen years and he is one of the big men on the Demo- 
cratic side. They like him in Texas and they like him in 
Washington; and when a statesman can get past in both 
of these places he is a man of parts. 


when God has 


favorite season to smile and speak wel 


Al Concession to Cummins 


N THE day, some years ago, when Senator A. B 
Cummins, of lowa, first took his seat in the Senate, he 
was sworn in and introduced to some of the senators, and 
given adesk. Nobody paid any particular attention to him 
and Cummins felt lonesome and out of place and generally 
seared and bashful. He looked round at his fellow sena- 
tors in the hope of getting a few smiles of welcome, but 
they were too busy or too indifferent to “glad-hand”’ him 

For want of something better to do Cummins took up 
the calendar of Senate business that lay on his desk. Whe 
he came to “Unfinished Business” he found, to his con 
sternation, that the Postal Savings Bank Bill was the 
unfinished business. 

Just at that moment Senator Crane, of Massachusetts, 
came over and sat down beside Cummins and welcomed 
him to the Senate. 
and Cummins explained his predicament 

‘I find here,” said Cummins, “that 
the Postal Savings Bank Bill is the unfin 


Crane was very cordial and pleasant 





familiar with that bill, ana there are 
many things in it to which 1 am opposed. |! 
cannot let it go to a vote this afternoon without 
my protest, and I am just new here and do not 
want to rise and say anything on my first day At the 
same time, if that bill goes to a vote my conscience will not 
allow me to sit here silent without voicing my protest 
You understand my position, Senator Crane. 
help me? 
a few days until I get somewhat over my newness and find 
my bearings 

“It will be very difficult,” replied Crane, “but perhaps 
I can help you. At any rate | shall try out of my high 
regard for you.” 

Half an hour later Crane came back smiling. “I have 
fixed it,” he whispered. “The bill will not be brought 
up today. I explained the situation to Senator Aldrich 
and some of the other leaders and, as they have a 
kindly feeling for you and desire to work in harmony 
with you, action on the bill has beer post por ed as a great 
favor to you ” 


Can't you 
Can't you have action on that bill deferred for 


Cummins thanked Crane effusively. The bill was not 
brought up that day, nor the next, nor the next He 
marveled at Crane's influence in the Senate At the end 


of a fortnight he made some inquiries. He found the 
Postal Savings Bank Bill was the permanent unfinished 
business, that it had been placed on the calendar as a 
buffer to hold back other measures, and he was present 


two years later when it was voted or 


Mose’s Million 


4) F. SWINNEY 
4e of Kansas ¢ ity, was born in the South 
home once or twice a year, and it is part of the hom« 


president of the First National Bank 


He goes bach 





coming program to have Old Mose polish his shor Old 
Mose prides himself on the fact that he has known M isteh 
Eddie” since he was born—and “*} daddy befo' him.” 

When Mr. Swinney was there recently Mose was polishing 
his shoes He st ed and aske 

“Misteh Eddie, how much is a mi yn dollah 

‘Well, Mose * Mr. § nney repned oul e 8e4 ten 
silver dollars haven't you! Now nagine ten Of those 
tacks and yo ha a hundred ac The le tirne 
that and you have one thousand dollars Then ten time 
that and you have ten thousand dollar and me 
hundred times that and you have a! 

‘Misteh Eddie,”’ continued Mose, exces ly trouble 


‘‘would all them silveh dollahs go on that table yondal 
“No, Mose 

would you do if you had a million silver dollars, Mose 
Mose stopped shining. He pondered for a minute. The 


not il they were piled to the ceiling What 


he said 
“Well, Misteh Eddie, I reckon I'd have mah ciste 
cleaned out.” 
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By HARRIS DICKSON 


TLLUVUSTRATEDO ar 


CHAMBERS 


Old Reliable Makes a Mistake, Turns a Trick and Hires a Servant 


LOW, gray sea-wall 
defends the level 
sands at Alexzndria. 


Against it throbs the ebb 
and flow of tepid waters. 
Behind that wall there 
runs a road, a faithful, 
slavish road conforming 
te every whim and curve 
and angle-—a glaring, 
indy road--a staring, 
vacant roud. Beyond is 
a row of caiés fronting 
the wall and facing the 
sea, empty as tombs 

which can be seen from 
without, for customers 
never go within; but when 
the sun has turned to a 
copper ball and tumbied 
over the rim of the world 

when evening winds toss 
spray above the wall 


that road is transformed ala Hh cs 
“Come ‘Long, Nigger,’ He Ordered; and Paffing Like a Switch-EBagine Old Reliable Entered the Hotet 


into a fashionable prome- 
nade. Tables and chairs 
ippear in front of the cafés and men come to occupy them. 
Out from their offices, from counting rooms of commerce, 
from palaces and dingy huts, come the beys and the beggars; 
the seller of lemonade clashes his cymbals and the hawker 
of Indian figs shouts his wares. 

it is a Noah's Ark of humanity—that promenade. The 
eocotte — painted and Parisian —swishes her skirts against 
the dervish; men of science touch elbows with fever- 
blooded adventurers; the swarthy Bedouin clicks his dice 
and calis his points across the café table to his blue-eyed 
Saxon opponent—for Alexandria is the strainer-rag of 
creation. She stretches her nets across the corner of three 
continents and hauls a catch of motley fish—Copt and 
Kurd and Sudani; Scandinavian, Greek and Scot —the 
flotaam of the Occident, the scum of the Orient. Tides of 
the East and tides of the West mingle and fret in pictur- 
esque confusion. Every derelict drifts to Alexandria, for 
Alexandria is the strainer-rag of creation. 

Somewhat retired from the skirmish line of cafés, with a 
broader waste of sand between its striped awnings and the 
sea-wall, stands the Grand Hotel Rameses. Here, as in 
less pretentious quarters, men dine in the open air, looking 
toward the water and drinking the Mediterranean breeze. 
The dining space is scarcely more than a booth, built on the 
level sands adjoining the hotel. A partition, the height of 
a man’s waist, supports the framework for an awning 
which flaps and shivers in the wind. Those who pass and 
those who sit within, each may see the other; the beggar 
may look at the bey and the pauper may observe the 
pasha as he dines. Men lounge in wicker chairs while 
drinking Turkish coffee and chatting over their cigarettes— 
men of the East and men of the West—and women of 
the West. Women of the East appear not in public places. 

Old Reliable had not yet emerged from his fumigation 
adventure, and the anxious Colonel awaited him. He sat 
in the Rameses smoking room with the two British officers 
who had met him at the dock. They represented the New 
Sudan Syndicate and would conduct him to the proposed 





“Maybe I'U Have to Hire Another One Like Him for Zack** 
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plantation. In this experiment, so dear to British hearts 
and so close to British pockets, the government lent its 
active aid and contributed its best men. Lyttleton Bey 
was fifty, wiry, resolute, tanned; MacDonald Bimbashi, 
thirty, slim, resolute, tanned. Both wore white linens. 
The American had already put himself upon a cordial 
footing—there being little difference between them in 
blood, ideals or traditions. The British officer in the 
Sudan is a picked man—the pick of picked men—else he 
will not be assigned to Anglo-Egyptian service. Lyttleton 
had campaigned with Roberts at Kandahar and with 
Kitchener at Khartum. MacDonald fought at Mafeking 
and lived in further hopes. 

Colonel Spottiswoode leaned across the table, bowing 
to Gregory Lykoff and Demetrius Gargarin—the hunted 
and the hunter. They were three tables away from him, 
in the center of the smoking room. Though his acquaint- 
ance on board the Olga had been no more than a smile and 
nod in passing, yet he was glad to renew it and to recog- 
nize a familiar face. Being compatriots and cabin mates, 
it seemed natural that they should sit chatting over their 
coffee. They kept together because they feared to 
separate. Lykoff, on tenterhooks until Old Reliable had 
delivered his priceless cipher, felt easier if he knew exactly 
where Gargarin was. And Gargarin’s sole chance of 
capturing that cipher lay in cuddling close to Lykoff. 
Meanwhile he waited for the man whom he had detailed to 
ascertain if Zack were entangled in their affair. 

To people in conventional dress, Colonel Spottiswoode 
gave little heed. Those twisted turbans and filmy gowns 
fascinated him. Nubian waiters moved noiselessly among 
the tables in garments of white, the red tarboosh on their 
heads, red shoes on unsocked feet and broad red bands 
about their middles. A beggar tottered past, clutching the 
low partition with both hands and trembling in a palsy. 
The Colonel could only see the upper half of this man—a 
gaunt, high-cheeked Arab, with dirty bandages around his 
head. He groped along, peering under the canopy for 
such as might give alms to one groaning beneath 
the chastisements of Allah. When this man 
reached the front gap in the balustrade he fell, a 
limp huddle of rags, from which came forth an 
open palm and wheedling voice: “For love of 
the Prophet !—I am a famished man!— Allah will 
reward thee!"”" The Nubian waiter, reckless of 
Allah’s rewards, kicked him up with none too 
soft a foot; he limped away like a crippled dog 
and sank again from exhaustion. Fiercely he 
reviled the Nubian: ‘“‘ May thy hand be blasted! 
May thy sons desert thee! May——” The 
waiter turned his back, intent upon the fetching 
of more cigarettes and the receiving of more 
piasters, with scant uneasiness for a beggar’s 
malediction. Being no longer watched, the old 
man rose from the sands; his desert eyes roved 
across the spaces between himself and the sea- 
wall—looking for something or seeking for some- 
body. Then he came slipping back, inch by inch, 
until he had resumed his crouching position and 
his old whine: “May Allah prosper thee! 
Behold, I perish!’”” But none took notice of him. 
As he stumbled back his shrewd glance of scrutiny 
rested no longer upon Lykoff than upon any other 


man. Lykoff gave no 
sign of recognition and 
beggars were far too com- 
mon in Alexandria for the 
Bloodhound to observe 
him. 

Darkness came, as dark- 
ness comes in Africa, with 
the downgoing of the sun. 
Colonel Spottiswoode 
snapped his watch. “Isn’t 
it time for that hackman 
to be getting back with 
my servant? I’m worried 
about old Zack.” 

MacDonald laughed. 
‘*Patience, my dear 
Colonel Spottiswoode; 
nobody hurries in Egypt. 
‘Haste! Haste!’ we urge, 
and the Arab answers: 
Bukra.” 

“That must be like the 
Italian domani?”’ 

‘“*‘No; it’s worse. 
Domani means ‘tomor- 
row’; bukra signifies a vague and indeterminate future 
that will never come. Tarry in the Orient for a while; 
you'll get used to it and like it.” 

Lyttleton Bey clapped his hands. “Wahid!’’ he called. 
Instantly a slim yellow man appeared at his elbow with 
the respectful and scarcely uttered “Effendi.”” A few 
words in Arabic sent Hassan the servant out to take his 
stand and sentinel the approach of Old Reliable. 

Everything was so new to the American that he took his 
eager chance to learn. “‘What was that you called out?” 
he asked, having already heard the word a dozen times. 

“*Wahid.’ It is the Arabic numeral meaning ‘one’; we 
use it to summon a servant —one servant, any servant, the 
first servant who may hear.” 

“Oh! that’s it. I was wondering if all of these yellow 
men were named Wahee.” 

“W-a-h-i-d.” Lyttleton spelled the word. 
way, we have engaged your servant 


“By the 
your personal 


attendant. You can’t get along without him and you can't 
get along with him.” 
“Fudl! Fudi!” He clapped his hands again. 


“Effendi!” Prompt answer came from a collection of 
benches and tables across the narrow side street—from 
a native coffee-house, where servants waited the orders of 
their masters. Fudl stood before them—the same gown, 
a tarboosh instead of a turban, and European shoes with 
white buttons. Fudl was a progressive. 

“Fetch Mohammed Mansour.” 

“Very good, effendi.”” The Arab moved off silently and 
beckoned to a man who had been sitting on the bench 
beside him. 

“Peace be upon you, Excellency. May Allah prosper 
thee and multiply His blessings ———’’ Mohammed 
Mansour greeted them in a parroted sentence. A squatty 
Berberine, the color of a russet orange, he stood half bent 
and waited. 

Colonel Spottiswoode was experienced in all sorts and 
conditions of negroes; but this was a new variety. It 
amused him to have a servant with red shoes and no heels, 
a long-tailed shirt of silk and confectionery stripes, and 
no breeches —eyes half shut, like those of a fat pig. 

“What is your will, effendi?”’ 

“Is this my servant?” Colonel Spottiswoode inquired 
of Lyttleton. 

“Tf you like; Fadl has recommended him.” 

The inquiry lingered upon the Colonel's face, so Moham- 
med dived into the conjurer’s pocket of his robe. He might 
have produced a white rabbit or a pianola, which would 
have surprised nobody; but he didn’t. He unwrapped a 
handful of letters, well worn, breaking into creases and 
gaping at the folds. 

“Dragoman for Americaine effendi in Nooyork; this 
that effendi he say: I, Mohammed Mansour, talk the 
Ingleese very good; honest man, he say—I, Mohammed 
Mansour.” 

Mohammed submitted this document as Exhibit No.1. 
Colonel Spottiswoode put on his specs and examined it — 
all things in this country interested him. The Britons had 
hired so many servants and had disproved so many bogus 
eulogies that their faith grew censorious. 

The Colonel indulged his curiosity concerning these 
letters wherein various American tourists extolled Moham- 
med Mansour as dragoman, interpreter, purchasing agent, 
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washerwoman, cook, camel-driver, first aid to the injured 
all the versatilities of Egypt. 

“One great pasha, see! Americaine prince; him you 
must could know. Sheekargo—see!"" The Colonel 
admitted his lamentable ignorance of “‘Mr. Theophilus 
Warwine”™; but the peculiar name stuck in his memory. 

“How much are your wages?” 

“The month, three hundred piasters’ tariff; it is noth- 
ing. I, Mohammed, can certify—for the love » 

“Hold on!” The Colonel stopped Mohammed’s patter. 
“How much is all that?” 

Lyttleton Bey interpreted: “A piaster is equal to tup- 
pence ha’penny—three hundred piasters would be three 
sovereigns —about fifteen dollars.” 

“What does he do for that?”’ The Colonel looked toward 
Mohammed and wanted to hear him talk. 

Mohammed warmed up, turned on his orotund inflection 
and gesticulated: “I show you the pillar of Pompey, the 
Mosque Ahmad. We see the birrymeed ” 

“The what?” 

“The birrymeed —birrymeed —tal! —so—agib.”’ 

““Burymede? Where is that?” The American shifted 
his inquiry to MacDonald—the place had such a sporty 
name, like a racecourse. 

“Birrymeed! Birrymeed!” repeated Mohammed. 

“He means the pyramids,” suggested MacDonald. 

“Aiwah! Very good, effendi; yes, birrymeed; birry- 
meed very much high; big climb-up. Tomb of great 
king ” Mohammed paused at a sign 
from Lyttleton Bey, who again explained: 
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Mohammed ben Muza Gazan, a 
See that green in his 
He’s a descendant of the Prophet. Gives the 
He dream of 
Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis— Egypt, perhaps. This is the month of the 
pilgrimage; he journeys to Mecca with a retinue of holy 
men and warriors—they are camped outside the city. 
Then he will be a Hadji, enormously increasing his 
prestige. His next step possibly is to preach a jehad, or 
holy war.” 

“There’s fighting already among the 
MacDonald. 

Lyttleton Bey whispered; the American listened with 
eyes fixed upon that unmoving figure. Hassan hurried 
across the sands, came in like a fluttering shadow and said 
something to his master. 

“‘Good!—the carriage with your black man.’ 

Lykoff and Gargarin sat nearer to the sheik, but Lykoff 
was not interested in desert problems. Through that gap in 
the low partition he could see the beggar and was first to 
hear the crunch of wheels that toiled through muffling 
sand. The carriage stopped and a British soldier stepped 
out. “Get down, old man; * he said. Old 


lips of all the faithful 
sheik from the northern Sahara. 
turban? 
French and Spaniards no end of trouble. 
uniting all northern Africa in a Moslem empire 


Riffs,” added 


here we are 


Reliable climbed from the box where he had been sitting 
beside the driver. 

Gargarin and Lykoff both observed a second cat riage, 
which deposited the man whom Gargarin had sent to the 





“The Arabs have no letter p in their lan- 
guage and they cannot pronounce it. They 
say byramid.’ 

“Aiwah! Aiwah!—yes, yes; birrymeed 
birrymeed.”” Mohammed smiled his satisfac- 
tion. “I show you dembles = 

“*Peace, Mohammed!” Lyttleton silenced 
the Berberine. 

“Thy will, effendi.”. Mohammed bowed 
and listened with all deference. Lyttleton 
announced the contract—in English for the 
American’s benefit: “Colonel Spottiswoode 
engages you for his servant. Your wages will 
be seventy-five piasters the month, and all 
expenses.”” 

“What the effendi says, so it must be. 
Ikattar Allah kherak.”” 

**Wedepart this night for Cairo; then travel 
to the Sudan, south of Khartum, in the 
country of the sun—a far journey. Go now 
and make you ready.” 

Mohammed's eyes glistened. This meant 
long service at good pay. His master must 
purchase much food and many necessaries 
along the route; Mohammed, being thrifty, 
would profit greatly in these traffickings. He 
lost those letters again in his robe and, bow- 
ing, went his way. He had been gone but 
a few moments when Colonel Spottiswoode 
burst into alaugh. ‘Maybe I'll have to hire 
another one like him for Zack.” 

“Who is Zack? Your friend? Of course 
he must have a servant.”” Lyttleton lifted 
his hand to clap for Fudl, but the Colonel 
stopped him. 

“Zack is my negro. I brought him from 
home to wait on me; but since we left New 
York the shoe has been on the other foot. It 
takes all my time to look after him.” 

“By all means—by all means 

“No; I was joking. Yet I don’t know. 
It might be worth fifteen dollars a month t« 
be rid of wondering what has happened to 





Zack. He’s a faithful negro, but he can 
be of no help to me. We can use him on the 
plantation to show the new hands how to 
plow and hoe Look! Look! Who are 
those people?—there—in the corner— stand- 
ing?” The Colonel directed Lyttleton’s 





attention to a spectacular group of silent 











men. Just inside the room, beneath the 
canopy, he beheld an oriental tableau the like 
of which his American eyes had never rested upon. The 
central figure—he would have been a central figure any- 
where—was a powerfully built man, scarcely brown, near 
to that sandy-reddish color of the desert. His elevated 
brow, incisive eyes, clear-cut nose and thin lips marked 
him as a man of distinction in any land. Draped in robes 
of many colors, elaborate and graceful turban, he stood 
with arms folded in repose, as if his superior svul scarcely 
noted the kaleidoscopic follies of humankind. Six gleam- 
ing spears formed a hedge behind him, in the hands of six 
rigid tribesmen. It was as if some desert sultan, with his 
bodyguard, had stepped out from the Arabian Nights. No 
wonder the Colonel whispered, “‘ Who is that?” 

Lyttleton glanced around and his face grew serious. 
“‘Some day we may hear too much of that man—perhaps 
as a more dangerous Mahdi. Even now his name is on the 





“Whe Dat Know Me Jo Good?" 


Lykoff di 
which 


quarantine station 
something 


not know tl but he iW 


i ‘ 
else Gargarin never suspected He 


alone saw the veiled inspection that the 
Old Reliable. Those Arab eyes 
gray hat, woolen suit, heavy 
man with the message; 
Egypt. The beggar groveled and whined and 
Time is nothing to a beggar. The soldier marched 
between the chairs and tables, and saluted Lyttleton Be 
** Here is your man, sir.” 

“* Lyttletor 

Zack shuffled along behind his liberator, indignant at 
the outrages which had been heaped upon him. He passed 
the beggar, he passed the desert Old Reliable 
“‘warn't studyin’” these folks. He wanted to find the 
Colone! 


hevwar gn) to 
vee: gave 


searched the negro’s face 





hoes—it could only be the 
none of his like was in the land of 


waited 


Very good.” dismissed him. 


sherk: 


“Well, Zack, I am 


time maybe 


Next 
trouble.” 


“Gawd's troof 









glad they didn’t clap you in jail 
you'll stick to me and kee; it of 


} 


Cunnel; you hadn't no more’n turned 


your back befo’ dem yaller policemuns grabbed ms It 
sho is worrysome to be ‘rested by niggers when you ain't 


doin’ nuthin 


Dey wouldn't lissen to no sense; jes shoved 


me in dat flatboat and 


“Never mind, Zack 
I'm busy now. 


“Yas, suh; 
“Wahid!” 


curiously and Fudl appeared. 


him food.” 


We'll talk about that tomorrow 
Are you hungry?” 

I ain't touched a bite o’ vittle 

called Lyttleton Bey. Zack looked around 

“Take this man and give 


“Very good, sir,”” Fudl answered his master. 
Zack was mighty dubious about this long-shirted negr: 
but followed without protest in the direction of victuals 


“A peculiar person, I fancy,” 


remarked Lyttleton a 


Old Reliable trailed out behind the Berberine.. Ther 


extraordinary thing happened 
sudden, so dramati 


Zack got quick act ix 80 
that it jerked every man to his feet 


Everything was perfectly quiet in that room when Zach 


came abreast the Sheik Muza, who stood 
an eiectric light 


in the full glare of 
The negro stopped and stared sol 


at the sheik from head to foot for one long moment of sur 


prise. 








Slowly a grin appeared, lengthened, broadened and 
overspread his countenance 
course he recognized him 


Recognize that fellow? Of 
Hadn't Guinea Ryan tipped 
him the wink on board ship that there were 
plenty of brothers around here Zack cast a 
stealihy glance toward his white folks. They 
warn’t payin’ him no mind. So he whispered 
a magic word to the sheik and made a com 


plicated sign with his fingers; after which he 


raised his right arm and strode bold at 
desert chieftain. Nobody knew exactly how 
it happened—it happened i: except 
for Zack, who rent the peaceful night. The 
first that Colonel heard was a yell from Old 
Reliable. “‘ You niggers is too rough —lemme 
git up!” 

The Colonel sprang up and ran toward 
him; Lykoff darted between the tables and 
stood beside the Southerner 
forward and the 
Reliable lay flat on his back, 


' 
totl 


nence 


Gargarin bolted 
British officer: Old 


struggung 


the sand. Four spearmen held him dov 
their weapons flashing in the light Ihe 
said not a word, but pinned him firmly and 
looked to their sacred sheik for orders Muza 
stood motionless, his arms folded, conten 
plating the presumptuous black who had 


dared threaten his consecrated person 

Lyttleton and MacDonald 
Colonel and prevented him from trying to 
release Zack by force. They knew the temper 
of these desert visionaries. 

“Lemme go! Lemme go! Quit dis fool 
ishness! I’m financial, jes same as you He 
struggled vainly with the fierce-eyed met 
selected for their strength. Lyttleton spok« 
in Arabic to Sheik Muza, but gained 
answer. His sharp black eyes glittered with 
hate for these sons of Christian dog: Tur 
ba 8 l 
waiting a word from him who represented the 
sanctity of their religion. Behind the Puro 


seized the 


massed in the sandy space itsie 


peans stood other silent men in robes and 
turbans and sunscorched faces it wa he 
month of fervor and fanatics, the monih of 
the pilgrimage; a hasty word might fan thes 
smouldering zeal into a 
The British hesitated Lytth 
with M Donald M Li 
head } the throng behind t 
man came forth, richly dressed, w 
‘ dbiue 1 turba MacDor 
With grave salutatioria h« " ‘ 
t ‘ e sheik, addressing | 
“ even Lyttleton ec i not unde 
Muza neither moved nor changed 
te ct ne ¢ Arab spoke moothi 
his words were fev lhe earmen looked ¢ to t 
sheik Muza m ed imperceptibly; but it wa uff 
unto them who obeyed } od as law 
rhe sullen spearme oosed their hold. Zack scr bled 
to his feet and began brushing off the san Dat t1 
way to treat a brudde gi ’ all dese white folks mixed 
up in nigger foolishness! 
Lykoff edged close to Gargarin, clutching a keen knife 
in his pocket. He had turned intensely pale. I 
he scanned the Bloodhou we If byt trick ( 
garin got possession of his cipher Lykoff me 
throat —that much he could do for his slaughtere« 
His eves flamed, } Lykoff never acted ! () 
Reliable cont ( o br the sand fri I 
Not once did the negro feel his pocket to see if the ; 
sule had been disturb And Lykoff thought hi: ‘ 
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THE SATURDAY 


Gargarin strolled back, took his seat again; 
but there was no triumph in his step and the 
other Russian knew it. 

“Come along, Zack.” Colonel Spottis- 
woode drew him toward the table they had 
just vacated. The loungers about the room 
settled down and discussed the significant 
incident. 

“Now, Zack, tell me the truth—what 
was that racket about?” 

Zack hung his head and paid strict at- 
tention to picking off a few grains of sand. 

“Out with it!’ 

Old Reliable grinned sheepishly. “It 
warn’t nuthin’ "cept a passel o’ tomfool- 
ery. Some niggers, jes soon as dey git 


| lodge clothes on ‘em, dey commence ackin’ 


biggity—specially dese yaller niggers. 
Yonder’s dat Gran’ Gardeen—jes look at 
‘im, all puffed up wid hisself!’’ 

“That what?” 

“‘Gran’ Gardeen. I hailed him wid de 
sign an’ password and dem four niggers 
shoved me down. Dey can’t have no 
*nishiashun right in front o’ de hotel. Must 
be new members what don’t know deir 
business.” 

Lyttleton and MacDonald listened in- 
tently, trying to get the straight of what had 
occurred. Perhaps there was a deeper mean- 
ing, and they wanted to know. “Kindly 
repeat that—I do not understand,” said 
Lyttleton. Zack began to feel easier; his 
apologetic grin became beautiful and beam- 
ing. “‘ You see, mister, dem niggers is mem- 
bers o’ my lodge. Dat feller wid striped 
clothes on, he’s de Gran’ Noble Gardeen; 
dat’s de head leader boss. Dey must be 
havin’ gran’ lodge. Every nigger’s got a 
right to act de fool at gran’ lodge.” 

The Britons stared at Zack with stolid 
faces. The matter was beyond them. 
Colonel Spottiswoode listened, almost as 
mystified. Then he saw a glimmer. 

“Zack, what did you take that man for?” 

“Take ’im fer? I knows: Gran’ Gardeen 
o’ de Sons o’ David. I knowed ’im fust 
minute I sot eyes on dem clothes. White 
folks don’t never ketch on to what niggers 
is doin’.”’ 

The Colonel in turn stared at Old Reli- 
able, whose serene smile reassured him. 
The negro had wriggled from beneath the 
heel of death without a thought of having 
been in danger. 

“Zack, weren’t you afraid they might 
kill you with those spears?” 

Zack grinned tolerantly at the Colonel's 
ignorance of facts. “‘Lordy, Cunnel, dem 
stickers couldn’t hurt nobody. Dey ain’t 
nuthin’ ’cept pasteboard, wid silver paper 
on ’em.” 

The American couldn't help it; he threw 
back his head and laughed. Lyttleton and 
MacDonald promptly hushed him. “Sh! 
These Arabs might consider that we are 
making sport of their religion. See, they 
are passing the news from mouth to 
mouth—but what was it all about?” 

The Colonel choked down an almost hys- 
terical desire to laugh. ‘‘Go along, Zack, 
and be good. Get something to eat and 
keep out of trouble.”” Lyttleton Bey 
added a few words in Arabic to Fudl. That 
prudent person led his dangerous compan- 
ion out by another way, where he would 
not come in contact with the tribesmen 
Meeting his own people in the shadows, 
Fudl touched his forehead significantly. 
“Madman!” the people said comndinaly 
and went their way with the tidings. 

“Rather singular person that, = 
the Scotchman remarked when Colonel 
Spottiswoode had failed to make either of 
ae understand what Old Reliable had 

one. 

“No; he’s just an ordinary bullet-headed 
negro. He'll be lucky if he gets yard-broke 
before he gets his neck broke.” 

MacDonald nodded such a cheerful as- 
sent that the Colonel went on: “That 
setties it. Let’s get him a servant—a good, 
cautious wet-nurse.” 

: 7 res he oo bape much poner anh. 
uyttleton promptly ey i sen 
for a nok Wahid ! Fudl!” 

Fudl came running. “Effendi.” 

“I have need for a servant.” 

The adroitness with which these Arabs 
produced other Arabs amazed the Colonel; 
it was like rubbing the magic lamp for a 
jinnee to appear. This man was scrawnier 
and somewhat darker than the others; he 
was a Dongolawi and his name was Said. 
Like Mohammed, he had letters; in fact, he 
had the same letters. When Said unfolded 
them the first name to catch the Colonel’s 
eye was “Theophilus Warwine.” 

“Here,” he said; “‘this is the same letter 
that Mohammed ——”’ 


EVENING POST 


Said and Fudl joined their voices in a 
duet of explanation—‘“Said’s wife made 
the mistake—true it is, Excellency ——” 

Said snatched up the package and darted 
out, winging his way like a bat through the 
lights and dodging into the darkness. 
Breathless, he came to the coffee-house of 
Selim. Mustafa, the dragoman, was play- 
ing at draughts. Said threw down his 
letters. ‘‘ Mustafa, give me quickly ——” 
A fair exchange is no robbery. Said 
oe recommendations with Mustafa. 
Each could use one as well as the other— 
legal tender in any lands. Then Said sped 
back to his neers employer. “True 
it is, O thou Excellency—they were of 
my brother—my wife—forgiveness, Excel- 
lency Simple-hearted Said, he got 
the job—and Old Reliable got a servant. 

When Fudl led Zack homeward from the 
a a Lyttleton clapped his hands. 


“Here, effendi,” answered Said, the 
scrawny brown man. 
“Zack,” said the Colonel, “this man is 





your servant. He will take charge of you.” | 


Zack did not smile; it was too momen- 
tous an occasion. From the fullness of his 
active day he remarked: “Yas, suh; I 
speck I got bizness aplenty fer him to tend 
to.” 


“T don’t doubt it,” laughed the Colonel. 
“Now, don’t bother us for a while.” 

MacDonald and Lyttleton spread a stack 
of invoices and other papers on the tables— 
lists of planting machinery, plows, hoes, 
every thinkable variety of cotton seed, bag- 
ging, ties, supplies of every description, 
which had been sugges’ by Colonel 
Spottiswoode as probably necessary to 
stock a new plantation. To this they had 
added many curious things of which the 
Colonel oould not guess the use. They dis- 
cussed them item by item—seeking to 


discover anything that might be lacking. | 


“You must remember, my dear Colonel, 
that if we need a tool we can’t walk into 
a shop and purchase it. We must send to 
England or America — which requires weeks, 
perhaps months.” 

It was a formidable outfit. “I’m afraid, 
gentlernen,”” remarked the Colonel, “that 
you will find this a very costly experiment.” 

Lyttleton shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘We 
want to see if these lands will produce cot- 
ton. 
directors care nothing for that. They must 
produce cotton.” Then they plunged into 
a wilderness of plantation detail: labor, 
water, climate, soil—everything. 

Their preoccupation left Zack to his own 
devices; he had become as circumspect and 
cautious as a pet coon. The Sheik Muza 
had departed with his retinue. Zack was 
glad of that. A band was playing some- 
where along the front—and Zack was glad 
again. The awnings flapped overhead. 
White spray arose like a sheeted rain-ghost, 
appearing over the sea-wall and dropping 
back again. The beggar had returned. His 
skinny arm stuck out like the withered 
limb of a tree. Zack rambled aimlessly to- 
ward the front; Lykoff watched him closely. 
The old negro stood idly at the gap, almost 
beside the beggar, and the two were quite 
alone. The whining voicestopped. “Zack!” 
Lykoff saw the negro jump as if one had 
called him from the tomb; he whirled to 
run, then glanced down. The ar’s 
hand stretched up toward him. “Zack!” — 
that single word again; low, but distinct, 
unmistakable. 

“Who dat know me so t aad 

Zack saw the beggar’s left hand sneak 
from beneath his dirty ~ eo the glitter 
of gold was in it. “Huh! huh!” Zack 
— to himself. “‘Dese sho is funny 
0 Lo 

He gazed curiously at the money; then 
something stirred within him. “ Dar now! 


‘Dat white man—on de steamboat ——” 


He rummaged hastily through his pockets, 
fished out the capsule and held it in his 
fingers. Lykoff was talking with Gargarin; 
he saw everything but spilled not a drop of 
the liqueur as he poured. 

“What dat you a oe Zack leaned closer 
to the beggar and asked again. 

“Zack,” repeated the beggar; but ten 
ee ys were assurance enough. Zack 
reached for the coin. The beggar’s long, 
lean fingers clinched upon it; the hand was 
sinewy —the fingers made of whipcords and 
whitleather. The beggar nodded toward 
the capsule. 

“‘Huh!—you want dis here pill? Sholy, 
sholy.” 

Zack drop the capsule into the beg- 
gar’s hand, which transferred it instantly to 
the beggar’s mouth. The left hand loosed 
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Every Experienced 
Mother Knows 


that there are times when her own 
milk disagrees with her baby. 


Sickness, excitement or worry affects 
her milk and her baby suffers. How, 
then, can mothers expect their little 
babies to thrive on cows’ milk, which 
nature never intended for a baby’s 
tender little stomach? 


In cities, it is very hard to get cows’ milk 
which is less than thirty hours old. Such 
milk is apt to hold disease germs which 
can and do cause fatal illness. All cows’ 
milk is too heavy for little babies. No 
amount of changing at home will make 
it like healthy mothers’ milk. But pure, 
rich, cows’ milk does hold some of the 
things your baby must have to grow strong 
and ruddy and to help it fight off sickness. 
The reason 


Nestlés 


00 


has raised thousands of healthy babies 
and made so many sick babies well, is 
because it is a milk food. Only nature 
can make milk—NESTLE’S is made 
from the rich, pure milk of healthy cows 
from the NESTLE dairies where the 
milk is fresh and clean. 

Ail the good of the milk is kept and put with 
just enough wheat, sugar and other strength- 
giving elements to make a powder which, when 
you boil it in water for two minutes, makes a 
food that only mothers’ 
milk can equal. 

Feed your baby NEST- 
LE’S Food twelve times 
at our expense. 

Write now and secure 
the trial package of 12 
feedings and our 
Mothers*® Book which 
tells all about a baby’s 
care. 


HENRI NESTLE 


69 Chambers Street 
New York 
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place of 


In the household, 
and particularly in 
the kitchen, where 
cleanliness and con- 
venience 
essential, there is noth- 
ing that will take the 





Scot Tissue 


towels 


“Use like a blotter” 


As an improvement on 
the kitchen 
thev insure the cleanliness 
of the hands that prepare 
your food, because 
towel is used but once and 
thrown away. 


The absorbent quality of the 
Scot Tissue Towels makes them 
far superior to any fabric for the 
polishing of fine glassware 
there is no lint to adhere to 
damp surfaces. 

They are splendid for clean- 
ing windows forthe same reason. 

For draining the grease from 
doughnuts, fish, and oysters 
**ScotTissue’’ Towels are su- 
perior to anything else you 


could use. 


The men appreciate them 
They leave the 
skin so soft—and chap-proof. 


after a shave. 


Many other uses will suggest 


themselves. 


7 


of “*Sani-Tissue”’ “*Seo-Tissue” and * 
” Toilet Pape 


Makers 
lygionic paper epociatics 


**ScotTissue’’ Towels 
} come packed in a dust- 
eee | of Carton. 
[eh Proc f carton 


150 Towelsin a Roll, 35c 


Fixtures, 25c. to $1.00 


At any drug, 
ment store. 
to-day and see for yourself their 
many home advuntages. 
for a copy of the novelette “Mrs. 
Marvin's Motto.” 


SCOTT PAPER CO. 


664 Glenwood Avenue 











its gold. It was a wide-open transaction, 
conducted under the electric lights. Lykoff 
did not tremble as he raised the liqueur to 
his lips. As yet Gargarin had no suspicion. 

Zack stepped inside to a brighter zone 
of light, counting his money as he came, 
biting it with his strong white teeth. He 
hadn’t an idea whether it were good or bad, 
but he had once seen a white man testing 
gold money in that way. The beggar 
moved off very slowly —as a cloud dissolves 
A quick-stepping European came toward 
the hotel. The beggar straightened visibly, 
stood erect for an instant, then relapsed 
into senility. That movement betrayed 
him to Gargarin. The Bloodhound sprang 
up, overturning his chair. At his signal, 
two men who sat in the corner leaped to 
their feet; another pair came running from 
the servants’ café; and yet two others from 
across the sands. 

The beggar saw them all. He dropped 
his staff and shook off his rags, revealing 
a slender body, lithe as a reed, surrounded 
by men who closed in upon him. 

Gargarin rushed across the room and 
vaulted the partition. Then the beggar 
moved. Swiftly he crossed those shining 
spaces of sand and vanished into the yawn- 
ing cavern of an alley. A naked man, the 
color of the night—like a night-bird he had 
disappeared. The chase disappeared be- 
hind him, a silent chase of close-lipped men, 
darting as swallows dart into the black 
mouth of a chimney. They were gone. 
For a moment Lykoff stood beside his table 
and watched those flying figures in the dark. 
Then he settled down again to his liqueur. 

Old Reliable stood dazed. “Dar now! 
Don’t dat beat deJews! Dat beggar nigger 
sho did arrive away from dis hotel in a 
hurry.” 

There was no outcry, no confusion, ex- 
cept the overturning of Gargarin’s chair 
which attracted no attention. Old Reliable 
chuckled to himself: “Huh! Swallowed 
dat pill; den lit out like a rabbit in a sedge 


' fiel’. Dat must ‘a’ been a runnin’ pill!” 


The British officers had gone insice the 
hotel. Colonel Spottiswoode strolled to 


| ward Zack, where he stood with mouth 
| wide open. “Well, Zack, how do you like 


this town?” 

Zack siipped that easy money into the 
bottom of his pocket and chuckled. “I 
never see so many niggers wid so many 
diffunt kinds o’ nightshirts on.” 

The Colonel laughed. ‘“‘We're going to 
a country where they don’t wear anything 
at all. You'd better be getting ready for 
the train.” 

The Colonel looked round to see if any 
one observed him before trying to use his 
first lesson in Arabic. Then he clapped his 
hands and called: “Wahid!” 

‘*Here, effendi.”” Mohammed ran from 
across the street so promptly that Zack 


| was delighted. 





| dramatize Ibsen!” 


, 


“Come.” The Colonel turned into the 
hotel with his servant. At the door he 
stopped. “Zack, call your man and get all 
the baggage ready.” 

Zack adjusted the lapels of his coat and 
glanced across to the café where Said was 
sitting, doing nothing. It would be so much 
fun to stir him up. He was mightily tickled 
with the idea of calling a man who had to 
come. Zack Foster liked this town. Just 
as the Colonel had looked round him, so did 
Zack, to be sure that none of his white folks 
were noticing. He grinned and grinned; 
then wiped the grins off his face with a big, 
rough hand. Pitching his voice at the full, 
he leaned over the low partition and yelled: 
““Whar he?” 

“Here, effendi.”” Said bowed before his 
master. Zack wanted to laugh, but received 
his servant with impressive solemnity. 

Nobody looked at him; he was not get- 
ting his due attention. Zack toek out a 
broken cigar, licked it all round so that it 
would draw‘ then fired up. “Come ‘long, 
nigger,” he ordered; and puffing like a 
switch-engine Old Reliable entered the 
hotel. (THE END) 


Dramatizing Ibsen 


LMER HARRIS, the New York play- 
wright, was talking to a friend about 
Augustus Thomas, when he happened to 
remark that Mr. Thomas was dramatizing 
Gibson's pictures, The Education of Mr. 
Pipp. 
“Huh!” grunted the other incredu- 
lously. “He can’t dramatize them.” 
“Tle can't, eh?” retorted Mr. Harris. 
“Tf he wanted to that fellow Thomas could 
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ood things t 
electable soup. 
Does that word sound too big? Just try 
the soup yourself and see if we haven’t de- 
scribed it exactly. Try it for dinner today. 
You’d better order a dozen while you're 
about it. Money back if not satisfied. 





**Now, for real chicken-soup!’’ 


HE kind you would like to make if 
you had everything handy and could 
afford the time an 
you couldn’t make anything better than 


CamblLi., 
CHICKEN 


OUP 


A rich wholesome broth with plenty of 
good chicken-meat in it; the best-imported 
rice; creamery butter, leeks, parsley, celery 
and delicate spices—these are some of the 

fat go to the making of this 


21 kinds 


10c a can 


Asparagus 

Beet 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-Gumbo 
(Okra) 

Clam Bouillon 

Clam Chowder 

Consomme 


Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 


trouble. Even so 
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Juhenne 
Mock Turtle 
Muiligatawny 
Mutton Broth 
Ox Tail 

Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
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“This Refreshing Confection is  F 
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Every stick tastes like a mouthful of the B t b a 
fresh mint leaves you plucked in childhood. uy i y | 
of any 3d 


Look for the Spear It Costs Little by the Pac ff k 


seat 
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2 Esewnre Leaves, Long, Long Ago?” 
| Full of Pure Mint Leaf Juice.” 

















It makes your mouth feel pure and cool—it aids 
digestion. Smoke without discomfort. Chew this 
beneficial confection. [t perfumes your breath 
instantly. 
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cli kage, but Less by the Box = The Flavor Lasts 
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BUSINESS HELPS 


J. T. Farqgason Bailding, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Roof on this building is 40 
yeare old and still water 
tight. Roofing applied 

by Bartholomew 


A Roof Which Outlasted a Brick Wall 


HE building shown herewith was built in 
1872 and roofed with pitch, felt and gravel 





a 


j along the lines now advocated in The Barrett 
 §©6Specification. 

1 The brick wall recently required rebuild- 
mM ing, but in the work of renovation she roof 


| 6did not require any attention. 
Four times the roof has been exposed to fire; a 
4 =neighboring hotel burned down and it was covered with 
falling embers; another building, just across the street, 
was destroyed and this roof was swept with flame; two 
other fires, which threatened the destruction of the 
entire block, left this roof undamaged. 
! It has never leaked and never been repaired. 
8 We do not claim that all Barrett Specification Roofs 
will last 40 vears, although we can point to innumerable 
instances where this type of roofing has lasted over 
m «twenty years and is still in serviceable condition. 
Barrett Specitication Roofs cost less than metal rocfs 
and only a little more than short-lived ready roofings. 
The fact that these roofs have no maintenance expenses 
such as painting or coating, enable them to show a unit 
cost per year of service much lower than any other kind. 
Most of the first-class buildings of the country are 
covered with roofs of this type because they give defter 
protection at /ower cost than any other kind. 





° We advise incorporating in plans 
Special Note € advise incorporating in plans the full 


wording of The Barrett Specification, in 
order to avoid any misunderstanding. If any abbreviated form is 
desired, however, the following is suggested: 

ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in 
printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using the materials specified, 
and subiect to the mspection requirement 














Copy of The Barrett Specification, with diagrams, 
ready for incorporation into building specifica- 
tions, free on request. Address our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Boston 


Kansas City 
Seattle 


Canadian Offices:—Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S 


St. Louis Cleveland 
Minneapolis 


London, Eng. 


New York Chicage 


Pittsburgi 


Philadelphia 
Cincinnati 
New Orleans 
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T IS ideas that count; in fact, there 
is nothing else that really counts.” I 


| heard a very successful Western business 


man say this several years ago, and there 
was something in the words that struck me 
as being very impressive. 

One of the greatest manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the United States is so eager to 
receive new ideas from its employees—so 
eager to draw out, discover and profit by 


| any original thought that may come to any 


one of them —that it has organized a special 
system for the handling of this vitally 
important matter. 

The corporation has establishments in 
various cities, and it has organized a com- 
mittee made up of engineers and superin- 


| tendents who are located at different points. 


Each individual member of the committee 


| is expected to be in constant touch with all 


the employees, big and little, in his partic- 
ular district; and, on the other hand, it is 
well known by all the employees that the 
system exists, and they know who the local 
member of the committee is. Each com- 
mitteeman is expected to discover ideas; 
each employee is expected to tell his ideas 
to the committee. And if, from suspicion 
or any other cause, a man with an idea 
prefers to send it to the secretary of the 
committee rather than submit it to the 


| local member, there is no objection what- 


ever to his doing so—the important thing 
is to get it before the committee. 

The committee meets at regular intervals 
at this or that point and takes up for con- 


| sideration every suggestion that has come 


| the attention of his superiors, 


in. The pros and cons, the good gy? and 
the bad, are thoroughly gone over. With 
some of the ideas, a single objection may be 
so obvious as to be fatal; with others, there 
must be long and careful consideration; 
with yet others, there is little or no doubt 
from the beginning that the verdict will be 
favorable. 

Whatever finally seems good to the 
majority of the committee is given a com- 
mendatory vote, and the management is 
fully informed as to the supposed merits of 
the new idea. A sum of mgney, as a direct 
reward, is at the same time voted to the 
originator, the amount depending upon the 
degree of merit and originality shown and 
the importance of the improvement. The 
money given is not the whole reward, how- 
ever, nor is it even the best part of it; for 
every man who has an original suggestion 
accepted and adopted knows that his chief 
reward is to come from having attracted 
who will 


| henceforth be watching him, ready to en- 


courage and advance him as rapidly as he 
can make good. 


The Idea and the Ideal Man 


If the idea is patentable the corporation 


| sees to getting the patent, which is granted 


in the name of the successful man, but at 
once assigned by him to his employers. 

It has been only a few years that this 
system has been in operation, yet already a 
very considerable number of improvements 
have been passed upon favorably and 
adopted. And the employers and employed 
alike understand that the keynote of the 
system is benefit for both sides. On both 
sides there is the enlightened selfishness 
which, as some writer has remarked, is at 
the foundation of so much of the world’s 
advancement. 

Every great corporation, every well- 
managed corporation, is just as eager to 
find new ideas as is the corporation whose 
system I have described, though I do not 
know of any other that has a system of dis- 


| covery and encouragement quite so far- 





reaching, so shrewd and so efficient. And 
that tie great employers attach such value 
to the thinking up of ideas points out that 
there is no better way of advancing from 
unimportance to importance, or from im- 
portance to greater importance, than by 
showing your employers that you are a man 
of originality. 

Nor does all this point out advantages 
for employees alone. It points out, and 
very strongly points out, that there is no 
better way for a small corporation or small 
business house to put itself on the road to 
becoming a large one than to begin this 
systematic recognition and encouragement 
of ideas among those in its employ. If em- 


ployees of originality are kept pleased and 
| satisfied they will remain with the house 
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instead of becoming restless and leaving; 
and the house will therefore secure for itself 
that most important of all assets, the loyal 
service of men who can think. The origi- 
nality of one will induce originality in others, 
and ambition and emulation will prove 
potent factors. Any employer who feels 
that his house is not growing as it should 
ean do no better thing than imitate the big 
and successful men in seeking out ideas. 


It used to be that if a man thought of an 
invention he feared to let any one kaow of 
it because of the danger of his idea being 
stolen—as, indeed, too often it was. And 
so theman would work out his idea in secret 
and send it to the Patent Office— perhaps 
get a patent and perhaps not; and, even 
if successful there, likely enough he would 
find himself in possession of something that 
was quite impossible for him to handle to 
advantage. And very often, from the need 
of unattainable money and special appara- 
tus, the inventor was unable to pass through 
even the initial steps sufficient to construct 
his model and present it at Washington for 
judgment. Often, too, an idea is not a new 
thing in itself, but an improvement or 
adaptation to be used in connection with 
something already in successful use. And 
there is many a good idea that is not even 
patentable. 


Kidnapping the Brain Child 


Such considerations, such discourage- 
ments, however, need not for a moment be 
thought of by the employee of an up-to- 
date concern, for it will gladly assume the 
general burden of managing the affair and 
let the employee get only advantage from 
it. And every well-managed house is par- 
ticularly anxious to avoid the possibility 
that some one may filch an idea from the 
discoverer and proceed dishonestly to profit 
by it. That ideas were stolen—or, at least, 
that there was strong reason to believe that 
some ideas were stolen—was one of the 
facts that brought about the formation of 
the committee of superintendents and en- 
gineers; in the detail of its proceedings 
there is constant and special watchfulness 
for this possibility. And the reasons are 
obvious. It is not only because of a gen- 
eral desire for fair dealing, but because, by 
permitting the originator of an idea to lose 
credit and reward, the employer would be 
sure to lose his good will and the advan- 
tages that would come from continued 
originality; and would also be pretty sure 
to lose the man himself to some other 
house—all of which would be very bad 
business. 

A great advantage that comes from the 
submitting of an idea to one’s superiors is 
that it gives both employed and employer 
the chance to profit by collaboration. 
Many an idea is really only a germ and 
would not amount to anything without im- 
provements from the cleverness of others 
besides the originator. Inits first suggested 
form an idea may promise well, but at the 
same time be quite impossible from any 
practical standpoint. In such a case, if the 
originator is working it out entirely by him- 
self the whole thing fails—no possible ad- 

vantage can come from it; but if he can 
put it up to his employers—if they are up- 
to-date employers—they will not only see 
to it that his own advantage is secured, 
should it be a success, but they will do 
everything possible to make it a success by 
arranging for other brains to mull over it, 
and to plan and contrive and visualize. 
With capital behind them, several keen 
minds get to work upon the problem of 
putting the idea into its best and most 
practical form. Cembined brains, collab- 
orating brains, often improve a good thing 
and often make an impossible thing pos- 
sible. And the final result, though owing 
primarily to the man to whom came the 
inception of the idea, is also owing to those 
who aided him and without whose aid 
the idea would perhaps never have been 
developed. 

And another excellent feature about col- 
laboration is that it is by no means neces- 
sary that the man with the idea, if it be 
mechanical or engineering, shall have the 
technical skill necessary to plan details or 
superintend experiments. If he is clear- 
headed as to his proposition aod if he really 
has an inspiration he need only explain his 
inspiration, thus putting it on the way to 
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development by men who are masters of 
mechanical detail. 

And, of course, this present-day way of 
doing it makes it possible to go ahead with 
good ideas in many a case where the orig- 
inator, if compelled to rely entirely upon 
his own resources, would be hopelessly 
checked by lack of money. 


However, it ‘should not for a moment be 
considered that new ideas must be inven- 
tions and nothing else. A new idea in book- 
keeping may be discovered; a new idea for 
the collection of accounts; a new idea for 
the dressing of a show window; a new idea 
in office management; a new idea for the 
handling of men—it is immaterial what the 
idea may be. It may be an idea which in- 
volves the spending of tens of thousands of 
dollars in the manufacture and installation 
of new machinery, or it may be an idea that 
does not involve the spending of a cent. 
No matter what line a man or a woman 
may he in, there is always the possibility of 
improvement in it; ae what is still more 
important, there is ems a chance to see a 
——- of improvement in the position 

igher up at which the employee, whether 
big or little, is aiming, and which he will 
attain much sooner by displaying a prac- 
tical knowledge of how it may be bettered. 

It used to be that the whole duty of man, 
or at least of a business man, was com- 
prised in the words: “Do your work well 
and your work will be appreciated.” 

The business world has gone far beyond 
that in the course of recent years. Not that 
it is any the less necessary that one shall do 
his work well. Of course one must do his 
work well if he wants to hold his job; but 
to get beyond that job, to reach out and 
get better and better jobs, one must not only 
do his work well, but he must do it better 
that is to say, he must find improvements 
and be prolific in ideas and suggestion. 

“Tf a man would make himself felt as an 
important and worth-while member of an 
establishment,” said a Chicago merchant 
to me, “‘ he must do much more than merely 
do his work in such a way as not to incur 
blame. He must have ideas about better 
methods, short cuts, clever contrivances, 
ways and means of getting results. He 
must stand for progress and for increase of 
efficiency. He must constantly be on the 
alert to discover new things for the good of 
the house.” 


New Ways to Tie Up Old Parcels 


And I often think of a summing up by 
the general manager of one of the New 
York department stores. He was explain- 
ing how his establishment sought for and 
welcomed all sorts of ideas, and how it en- 
couraged them by rewards and recognition; 
and he concluded with: 

“Nothing is too small to consider. A 
saving on even the smallest things is likely 
to make a good-sized total by the end of 
the year. We welcome any idea, ev en if it 
is only how to tie up pares ts better. 


“w hone “ver a mac hine can do the ‘wok 
of a man we put in a machine,” said the 
superintendent of a big Pittsburgh concern. 
“In this lies the keynote of success in 
present-day manufacturing. The readiness 
or unreadiness to put in new machines 
marks the difference between success and 
the lack of it.” 

And, indeed, nothing is more remarkable 
than the readiness of the great concerns to 
go to immense expense to carry out improve- 
ments. Yet this does not mean that the 
successful manufacturer puts in new ma- 
chinery carelessly, rashly, heedlessly, with- 
out much thought except that it is new. 
The constant tendency is strongly toward 
the new, but this tendency is as constantly 
kept in hand by sagacity and caution. 

As to the means by which the tendency 
is kept under control, the big companies 
differ in details; but most of them follow 
substantially the same course. One of the 
very largest, after deciding that an idea 
seems good, has the whole matter figured 
over most carefully before the new idea is 
adopted; and the precise cost of the present 
way of doing and as precise as possible an 
estimate of the proposed new way are set 
down before the management for decision. 

However, it is by no means even then a 
mere matter of which way is the cheaper by 
itself—the new way may in itself be much 
dearer; and the proposition for the man- 
agement is to consider whether or not, on 
the whole, the change would mean advan- 
tage. As a matter of fact, the mere expen- 
siveness of an otherwise excellent proposal 
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is seldom a bar to its adoption by any | 


good concern, for expensiveness is likely 
to be offset by general improved efficiency 

And here, again, is where the small manu- 
facturer who wishes to become a big one 
should follow the example of those who 
have succeeded —he should and must learn 
to look upon things large-mindedly; he 
must broaden himself; he must learn to 
know that money-saving and money- 
making often come from money ee. 

Every day somewhere, by saaibeier, 
new idea is hit upon. Why should not Adin 
be the one to hit upon it and have the ad- 
vantage of it? For, as already suggested, 
the idea need not by any means be mechan- 
ical, but may apply to any branch of your 
work or business. The important thing 
is to be on the lookout for ideas and to be 
able to recognize an opportunity when you 
see it! 

As a preliminary to the thinking of the 
new and worth while, there comes the ne- 
cessity of being familiar with the present 
processes that one wishes to improve; and 
this, whether the improvement is to be 
mechanical or of some other kind. 


The Tell-Tale Furnace Smoke 


A favorite dictum of the manager of a 

great retail house is that within three 
months any new employee ought not only 
to understand his own work thoroughly, 
but should also have a good knowledge of 
how the entire work of the establishment is 
divided up and carried on—a good idea of 
the divisions of the different departments 
and of the reasons forthem. And this kind 
of seeking for information does not mean 
impertinently pushing into some one else’s 
work, but merely such a legitimate thirst 
for knowledge as every factor in an estab- 
lishment ought to have. “It is only the 
man who is holding down his job with one 
hand and reaching out with the other for a 
job higher up that I care anything about,’ 
I remember some one saying. “ You must 
keep on advancing; there is no such thing 
as standing still—retrogression begins the 
moment you come to a stop.” 

If a man does not preliminarily soak in 
a full and comprehensive knowledge of his 
work he will find himself proposing some- 
thing immature and absurd—something 
which could come only as a half-baked idea 
from one with half-baked knowledge. 

I often think of one of the most in- 
genious men I know—a man who rose from 
one of the minor positions in his establish- 
ment to be the managing head of it. This 
particular establishment is a great mill. 
He is always thinking of some new way of 
doing a thing and always welcoming those 
who have something new to propose. So 





complete is his own knowledge that he can | 


walk through the mill and see at a glance 
whether or not even the tiniest things are 
going properly. And his men love and re- 
spect him, for they know he is not a mere 
meddling martinet, but one who has thrown 
himself heart and soul into his work and is 
anxious to reward and advance all who will 
imitate him. I remember, as an example 
of his knowledge, that as he used to drive 


down to the mill from his home he could | 


tell at a glance, from the degree of black- 
ness of the smoke coming from the stacks, 
whether or not the furnaces were being 
fired properly or extravagantly, and later, 
on his regular morning trip of inspection, 
he would caution any foreman who had an 
improperly fired furnace in charge. 


An enc ouragement to any man with ideas 
that his ideas will be taken up and adopted, 
and a striking example on the part of one 
of the most powesl 


ul of ccrporations to | 


all penny-wise and peund-foolish concerns, | 


was an advertisement that appeared not 
very long ago in the trade journals offering 
valuable machinery at a ridiculously low 
xrice—though, as I happened to know, it 
ad cost sixty thousand dollars only a few 
years before. 

The point was that something new had 
been thought of; a man with an idea had 


shown how to put in something more | 


efficient, and that necessarily meant the 
discarding of the sixty-thousand-dollar lot 
The machinery had become superannuated 
from the mere fact that a man had come 
along with an idea—much, by the way, to 
the man’s own advantage. So the orders 
of the general manager were: 

“Advertise that stuff and send out per- 
sonal letters to small manufacturers. Try 
for six months, but don’t give it room longer 
than that; if it isn’t sold in six months 
scrap it!” 
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For Your 
Health's Sake 


—read in succeeding 
issues of The Saturday Evening 
Post our “Smoke Talks” 


the wrong of strong Cigars. 





Remember, that in choosing 
cigars the effects upon your 
nerves, your heart and your 
brain should be considered. 

“Smoke Talks” will tell you 


When To Smoke Mild Cigars 

Why You Should Smoke Mild Cigars 
How To Tell Mild Cigars 

Where To Find Mild Cigars 


THE MILD 


bocb* Purng 


10c CIGAR 
is best for your health 


Made by STRAITON & STORM since 1857 
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Samples from ten popular 


Whines packages gathered in 
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Sampler 


“Vanety,” we agree, “is the spice of life.” 
This, then, is the “spiciest”” package yet. 

It contains generous lots of each kind from these 
favorite packages of ‘Whitman's Chocolates and 
Confections: Continental Chocolates (bitter sweet), 
Super Extra Honey White Nougat, Super Extra 
Chocolate Covered Mint Marshmallows, Super Extra 
Chocolate Covered Caramels, the Fussy Package, 
Super Extra Chocolate Covered Almonds, Assorted 
Jordan Almonds, Roasted Jordan Almonds, Super 
Extra Chocolate Covered Brazil Nuts and Super 
Extra Chocolate Covered Maraschino Cherries. 

All these packages have hosis of fnends, but very 
few know all of them. Here, in the Sampler, you 
will find old favorites and new delights. ‘Then, 
when you want one kind alone you can get it in its 
own separate package. 

Tipped in the package is a loose leaf describing each 
of the ten packages that is sampled. 

The Sampler box is covered with a facsimile sampler 
in the quaint, old-fashioned needlework that has 
become the prevailing new fashion. All women 
appreciate its exquisite workmanship. 

You can buy the Sampler for one dollar at the 
selected stores everywhere that we supply, by express, 
direct from headquarters. You can tell the store 
usually it’s the best drug store—by the sign: 


dep 


firma 


CHOCOLATES 
_ CONFECT IONS } 


Buy from your local agent. Where we have no agency we 


will send the Sampler, postpaid, on receipt of $1.25. 
Waite for a copy of our ‘‘List of Good Things” describing and 
pricing seventy sorts of sweets in sealed packages. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of 


Whime Instantaneous Chocolate 








THE WORD 
GENTLY SPOKEN 


(Continued from Page 9/ 


is—wid his hat off whin he meets you an’ 
the illegant turn to the tongue of him—an’ 
that helpful too! Whin the plumbers was 
fixing me faucets yisterday I had to carry 
me wather from the hydrant in the coort; 
an’ I was jest raising the pail whin Mr. 
Moggins comes up. ‘P’mit me!’ says he; 

e ups with the pail, for all I cud say or 
do, an’ carries it in for me. An’ ‘Don’t 
name ut,’ he says; ‘it’s a pleasure!’ If I 
could thrain Mike to conduck | himsilf like 
that I'd ask for nothin’ more.’ 

Mrs. Moggins flushed with pride. 

** Bill’s cert ‘nly a-gettin’ a steam-laundry 
finish on him,” she said; “but some- 
how i She sighed. 

“If he’s the same man indures as he is 
out ” insinuated Mrs. Clancy. “‘Some 
is not.” 

“Oh, Bill ain’t no different,” said Mrs. 
Moggins. “T ain’t had an ugly word out 
of him sence I don’t know when.’ 

That was true. At times Mrs. Moggins’ 


| nerves impelled her to sharp speech in the 








hope of—as she put it—‘“‘startin’ some- 
thin’,” but the more acid and unreasonable 
she became, the more soft-spoken and good- 
humored was her husband. At the close of 
one of these unequal passages, Mrs. Mog- 
gins jabbed a knife viciously into the but- 
ter, pried off a piece and told him to open 
his mouth. 

“IT want to see if it will melt or whether 
you'll have to swallow it whole, 
“T'll bet my next new lid you'll choke 
on it!” 


“If you'll excuse me I’d ruther spread | 


it on a slice of bread, muh dear,” answered 
Bill forbearingly. “‘If you don’t mind I'll 
take a slant at the paper.” 


With which he settled back in his chair | 


and began on the headlines. His wife went 
on with her supper without paying much 
attention to him, until a sudden and violent 
exclamation made her drop a fork to the 
floor. 

“Whatcha know about that!” 

“About what? What in the world ——” 

‘Listen here!” said Mr. Moggins rising: 
“*Con-ductor a Chester-field. Willi-am 
Moggins Larded—Lauded—by Grateful 
Passengers!’”’ 

Mrs. Moggins snatched the paper from 


| his hand and read: 


“The pink of politeness, the perennially 
blooming crocus of courtesy, the mold and 


form of affability and the shining pattern | 


and example to all street-car conductors is, 
beyond cavil or question, Conductor Wil- 
liam Moggins, who gathers in nickels and 
transfers on the Kedzie Avenue line. This 
is the unanimous verdict of the patrons of 
the aforesaid line and it was confirmed 
today by the careful observation of a 
Tribune reporter. Between Lake Street 


and Sixty-third Street, Mr. Moggins said | 
‘If you | 


‘Thank you!’ thirty-two times; 
please! thirty-se ven times; ‘No trouble, 
ma’am!’ fourteen times and ‘Excuse me!’ 
forty-three times. 

“He carefully refrained from exhorting 
passengers to ‘Step lively!’ and he left the 
platform five times to assist those whose 
infirmities or tender age required assistance. 
He explained the impossibility of riding 
forward on a backward transfer in terms 
at once urbane and convincing, and made 
the soft answers that turn away wrath to 
two of the species crank.’ 

There was more of it, but the significant 
part of it was an interview with the super- 
intendent, which the reporter had taken 
pains to secure. 


” she said. | 








‘I am happy to say that politencss in | 


our employ ees is the rule rather than the 
exception, Superintendent Rooksmith as- 

serted. “At the same time,”’ he continued, 
“I consider that Conductor Moggins is 
entitled to a good deal of credit; and the 
company is disposed to recognize merit in 
a practical manner whenever a suitable 
opportunity occurs.’ 

rs. Moggins’ eyes shone. 
* Bill,” she cried, “‘you sure done it!” 
“Yes, muh dear,” returned Mr. Moggins 

apathetically —‘‘I’ve sure done it!” 

Dilate as she would on the splendor of 
the prospect opening before him, Moggins 
could not be stirred to anything approach- 
ing enthusiasm. He went to bed rather 
earlier than usual and again his dreams 
were filled with oriental terrors. The 
“super” took to himself the bristling cat- 
whiskers of the Chinatown joss and, from 
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Style No. 163 
Blarney Button & 
Black Tuscan £ 
Calf a 


$400 § 
$450 
$500 


UNION 
MADE 


Sold in over 
2000 Towns. 
Ash Your Dealer 
for them. 


AUTHORITY STYLES 


There’s a Ralston Shoe 
That’s Built for You! 


For you—if you demand ultra 
smartness, if you like to be ahead of 
others in Fashion’s Race. 


For you— if you insist on consery 


ative lines rather than extremes. 

For you—if you seek comfort 
Every Ralston Shoe is made on foot 
moulded forms, to fit the human foot 
correctly —to fit YOURS from first to 
last —no “ breaking in.”* 


Our Booklet, “Style Talk,’’ Free 
Shows the requirements of the season's 
jashion in men's shoes tor every occasion. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main St., Campello (Brockton), Mass. 





Babies Grow Stronger | 
Adults Sleep Sounder 


Fresh milk tastes better and digests quicker | 
when it is perfected for human digestion with | 


Whi TTT ’ T uit Nl 
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Cr MILe MoDirne 


Your baby sho as have fresh food as well as you 
and since milk is t best part of baby's diet, it 
important that baby's milk should be fresh 

ou can give your baby clean, fresh cow's milk | 
modified by Ridge’s Fapd and the baby will thrive | 
end grow. You can modity with Ridge’s F ood the milk 
you drink yourself and your digestion will have c« 
problem to solve Take it at bedtime and you will 
sleep liverything that is lacking in cow's milk to 
make it a perfect whole food for human beings is cor 
rected by Ridge's Food Ridge’s Food and cow's 
milk are easily prepared and 
the improv ed favoris marked 
Ridge’s Food is inexpensive 
and has been the standby of 
the doctors for 50 years 
If your druggist dees net sell 
























Ricge’s Food we will send you Pree 
a large sample package for the 
information. We'll send the saw- 
ple anyway if you want it. 


- RIDGE’S FOOD CO. 
., 3 Btate Street, Boston, Mass 
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Standard Taper Roller Bearing 


STANDARD 


Is a saving of 75% 
in power worth while? 


Standard roller bearings actually make 
possible the highest efficiency of the 
modern motor car. 

This sweeping statement is warranted 
by the fact that Standard bearings are 
used by 97% of the automobile man- 
ufacturers in America. 

These bearings, cither of the roller or 
ball type, are of vital importance be- 
cause of the extent to which they ob- 
viate friction at every load - bearing 
surface 

As compared with plain bearings—the 
ordinary journal, that is— Standard 
bearings produce a saving in power 
running in some instances as high as 
75%. 

To duplicate with plain bearings at all 
points the efhciency of a 30 H. P. car 
fitted with Standard bearings, would 
require approximately, a 90 H. P. 
engine. 

Your bearings, therefore, pay so impor- 
tant a part in power economy, that if 
you are wise you will scrutinize this 
feature even more closely than any 
other, in the car you purpose buying. 

Far beyond the question of mere econ- 
omy in upkeep and maintenance, you 
will consider the greater fact>r of 
safety. 

You will see, in the Standard taper 
roller bearing shown above, the most 
pertect friction-saving and safety de- 
vice for the equipment of a motor 
car's front axle. 

Whatever the shock —however sudden 
the demand made upon these bear- 
ings—you will find them absolutely 
trustworthy ° 

Careful study of this subject will show 
you why the great preponderance of 
American manufacturers specify 
Standard bearings. 

You will find in our little booklet: “The 
Road-Bed of Power” interesting and 
timely information on this subject. 


Ask for it. 


Standard Roller Bearing Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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his gilded shrine, issued order number 
36,990, instructing all conductors to tie 
their pigtails with pink ribbons. 

Mr. Moggins departed for his day’s work 
in a depressed state of mind; and Mrs. 
Moggins, leaning over the iron-pipe railing 
to watch him descend the stairs, noticed 
that his shoulders were becoming bent. 


Vv 


T WAS long before his usual hour when 

the Pink of Politeness returned to the 
McGonigal Flats, and there was nothing 
depressed in his air. His shoulders were 
thrown well back and his broad chest and 
square jaw were both thrust well forward; 
his feet came down solidly and with decision, 
and his little eyes rolled from side to side in 
the old manner until they lit on the janitor. 

“Hello, Bill!” said the autocrat of the 


| flats. “ What's bringing ye homeso early?” 


; muh perfume!” 


Moggins glared at him. 

“Is it any of your dog-rotted, blistered 
business?”’ he asked. 

The janitor quailed before the baleful eye 
that challenged him. 

“I didn’t mean to butt into your affairs,” 
he said. “I was just askin’.” 

“So was I!” said Bill. “You got your 
answer, didn’t you?’ 

“Sure!”” assented the janitor, moving 
away. 

Mr. Moggins proceeded to the entrance 
of the building and there he was accosted 
by Mr. Clancy, his neighbor from across 
the hall. 

“It’s a cilibrity you're a-gittin’ to be, 
they do be tellin’ me,” said Mr. Clancy. 
“The ‘crocus of courtesy,’ I hear!" 

““Sure!”’ agreed Moggins grimly. “Smell 
And he advanced his 
clenched fist beneath the other’s nose and 
shook it. “If you give me any of your 
guff, you flannel-mouthed harp, I'll make 
you think you're the night-bloomin’ cereus 
of the casualty ward!” 


al 


Mr. Clancy began to remove his coat in 


a businesslike manner. 

“Will we shtep up the alley or am I to 
spiflicate you right here?” he asked. 

“Mike!” called a shrill voice from the 
upper landing. Mr. Clancy hesitated and 
resumed his coat. 

“Yis,” he responded. “I’m coming. I'll 
_ later, Mr. Moggins.” 

Moggins ascended the steps, and the Mold 
and Form of Affability followed him au 
troisiéme, stopping at his own door and kick- 
ing its panels so that the sleeping echoes 
were awakened to reverberating clamor. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Moggins. 

“Don’t for-Heaven's-sake me! Get out 
of my way and leave me in!” growled her 
husband, pushing by her. 

“Well, you are perlite, I must say!’ 
declared the lady, overtaking him in the 
kitchen. 

“*Perliteness be blasticated and skewid- 
gered!” said Bill Moggins. “‘I don’t have 
to be perlite. I’ve quit the company and 
gota job on construction, bossing a gang 


, 


| of Dagos; and I’m just aching to get at 


| later. 





the macaroni-guzzling Guineas an’ tell ’em 
what I think of °em! Get supper on, you!” 

But he grinned in the old way. 

“And I don’t know but what it’s all for 
the best, after all,’’ sighed Mrs. Moggins 
“Tt was all right for a change and 
in some respects I liked it; but if he'd kept 
on another month I know that Bill would 
have bust!" 


Not So Helpless 


iD S. HIGHT, the manager of the Willard 
e Hotel in Washington, had a plumber 
at his house for several days plumbing 
around. 

Hight noticed that the plumber had no 
helper with him. He talked tothe plumber 
about this lapse, and called the attention 
of his own family to a situation that he 
had never observed before--a plumber 
plumbing without a helper. Also - spoke 
about it to various persons round the hotel. 

Presently the bill camein. In it were 
charged, with great care and particularity, 
a large amount of materials, and then oc- 
curred this line: *‘For plumber and helper, 
$96.00.”" 

Hight sent the bill back and suggested 
that as there had been no helper with this 
expensive plumber, it was his opinion that 
the bill was subject to revision in that item 

He received this reply: “Dear Sir: It is 
quite true the plumber’s helper was not at 
your house, but he helped round the shop 
getting the tools ready, and so forth.” 
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HEWN the car 
; builder says to 
the tire maker “Don’t 
talk quality to me, it’s 
prices I want”—you /ose. 

The car builder who 
Suys his tires on a price 
basis 1s se//ing you a tire 
that is 4ui/t to meet his 
prices. 


- 


--2 


Remember—the car , 
builder does not guarantee 
© the tire on the car he sells 
» you; his responsibility ends 
there — but yours begins. 

Insist upon Diamond Tires on 
+ your new car before buying and you 
will get them. Diamond Tires are 
built and sold ona Oua/ity basis only. 
Their first cost to the car builder ts 
a little more than on other tires, 
. because of the additional mileage and 
wear that we build into them. Start 


aa 


your new car out on Diamond Tires, . 


and you’ll stick to Diamonds ever 
* after. That’s the only way to cut 
ultimate tire expense to the lowest. 
In addition to dependable Diamond dealers 
everywhere, there are FIFTY-FOUR 
Diamond Service Stations. Diamond Service 


means more than merely selling tires— it 
means taking care of Diamond tire users. 


The. Diamond Rubber (mpany 


AKRON, OHIO 
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TRADE MARA 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


This new summer weight sock weighs less than %4 of an 
ounce to the pair. But this is not the only reason why it 
is the leader among men’s light weight hosiery. There is 100 ‘ 
years’ experience in stocking making behind this hosiery. It WN 
is the very acme of men’s footwear, because combined in it are 
the highest experience and the finest obtainable matenials. tA 

































The high splicing of the heel and the strong reinforcement of the 
foot are obtained by cotton that costs $1.40 per pound. This 
means that, although it is doubly strong, it does not show above 
the shoe as in the ordinary stocking. Placing an electric light 
inside the stocking brings out the reinforcement that resists all wear. 
Yet there is none of the patched appearance that makes you avoid 
so many cheap stockings. 











It is the gauziest, silkiest and most elastic stocking of its class, and 
by reason of its excellence of manufacture we guarantee six pairs 
to wear six months. 


Latest improved features. Combed Sea Island cotton only used 
in its making. French welt—the best top ever put on a cotton 
sock. Toe looped on two-thread looping machines, which 


gives double wear. \ 
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You should know how much greater comfort there is in 
this sock. One trial will show you why it is de- | 
manded by discriminating buyers everywhere. 










Electric light 
is necessary to 
bring out the 
reinforcement 










We do not sell direct. But if no dealer in your 
town has them, we will see that you have an in- 
troductory lot if you: will send us money 
order covering the amount. 
Charges prepaid. 


JOSEPH BLACK & SONS CO. 
York, Pa. 
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Four Grades: 
6 pairs, $1.50 
6 pairs, $2.00 
6 pairs, $2.50 
6 pairs, gauze weight, $2.00 

Six pairs guaranteed to / 
wear 6 months. é 
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No 
need 
of this 
since he wears 


Bachelors’ Friend. \t>\ 




































Have Stationery of 


Uniform Quality 
Year in and Year Oux 


It is as important to Standardize 
the paper with which you do busi- 
ness, as it is to strike a Quality 
Standard for your Manufactured 
Goods. ae 
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Look for the It's a 
“EAGLE A’ Good 
W ater-Mark Habit 


IZ yO 
[mera n 
To Standardize your Stationery to 
the utmost of efficiency: 
To use a Bond Paper which will 
lend prestige and dignity to your 
business, specify— 


COUPON BOND 


The De Luxe Business Paper 
The real significance of “EAGLE A” 
Water-Marked Quality is evidenced in this 


paper. 

Send for our portfolio of Specimen Business 
Forms. 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
16 Main Street Holyoke, Mass 


Ask your Printer or Lithographer to show you 
samples of " EAGLE A” Bond Papers 
They range in price from Eight to Twenty-Four 
Cents a Pound 














The 
Suspender 
Button 
— Says :— 


“My relations with ordinary suspend- 
ers are strained. Up! goes a shoulder. 
Yank! comes the pull. Snap! goes the 
thread. It is only a matter of time.” 

Shirley President Suspenders prevent 
strain on the buttons. They slip and 
slide into place. When the shoulder 
goes up, the back cord slides ‘with it. 
No pull on the shoulders. No. strain 
on the buttons. 

The Shirley President adjusts to 
every position you take. 

SHIRLEY 
PRE ENT 
> aeat) qe Z 
SUS RS 


Light, medium and extra heavy weights. Extra 
lengths fortall men. Signed guarantee on every 
pair. Price 50c From your dealer 


The C. A. Edgarton Mig. Co., 2 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 
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Gie. Bind, Sekey a lal os 


Descriptive catalog with es (NHS 
mailed tree upon request. Fither « , 
s here illustrate ith any thre ' 
ne or two colors of examet, STERLING SILVER, 26¢ 
each: $2.80 doz ; SILVER PLATE, 0c each: $1.00 ¥° 9 


dos BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 655, ROCHESTER, N Y 
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HOW WE GROW 
DEAF 


(Continued from Page 12) 


absolutely untouched and as perfect as ever. 
So that, if we can only get sound waves 
to reach the internal ear by some hook or 
crook, it can still hear them. The easiest 
and, so to speak, the most open route for 
sound waves to reach the nerve of hearing 
is, of course, through the ear canal, the 
drum and its bones; but luckily this is 
not the only channel. 

Just as soon as sound waves are loud 
enough to jar through the bones of the 
head, they can reach the nerve of hearing 
and be heard, though the ear be completely 
blocked. Upon this fact depends the use- 
fulness —unfortunately not very great —of 


| the various trumpets, tubes and fanshaped 


hearing instruments. Some of these are 
pressed into the ear; some rest upon the 
upper front teeth if these be still our own; 
but all such appliances help chiefly by vir- 
tue of the fact that they collect sound waves 
and communicate them directly to the 
bones of the head and through them to the 
nerve of hearing. 

The eartrumpet assists the hearing partly 
by the size of its mouthpiece or bell, which 
collects the sound waves and somewhat 
magnifies them, and partly by its pressure 
on the ear whic h brings the instrument into 
direct contact with the bones of the head. 
The speaking tube is more effective yet, 
because the lips of the speaker are held so 
close to its mouthpiece that the vibrations 
of his voice are communicated directly to 
the walls of the tube and carried by them to 
the bones of the deaf person's head and 
thus to his nerve keyboard. 

It is impossible to say even approxi- 
mately how frequent deafness is in the com- 
munity —partly for the reason we have 
just been considering, that so few cases 
ever reach the extreme or disabling stage, 
and partly from the fact that Nature 
with her wise and kindly foresight has 
provided us in advance with nearly three 


| times as much hearing as we actually need 


for ordinary purposes. It is a matter of 
common observation in the consulting 
room, or in the clinic at the ear hospital, 
when patients come in complaining that 
they think they are “ beginnin’ to get hard 
of hearin’,” that they have usually lost from 
one-half to two-thirds of their normal hear- 
ing. They can barely count the ticking of 
a watch at eight or ten inches, for instance, 
which they should hear at forty inches. 


Mistaken Ideas of Cleanliness 


There is this consolation, however, that, 
if we can succeed in improving the con- 
dition of their drums up to where they can 
hear the watch at fifteen inches, they have 
regained all the hearing they need for prac- 
tical purposes and will consider themselves 
cured. This margin gives us a valuable 
means of warning in advance; and if any 
one over forty has the slightest doubt or 


| suspicion about his hearing it is not a bad 


idea for him to test it occasionally by the 
simple process of trying how far away he 
can hear his own watch tick, which usually 
should be about thirty inches, the distance 
varying with the loudness of the ticking. 

If a systematic test were to be made of, 
say, a thousand persons of fifty years of age 
and upward, it would probably be found 
that most of them had lost some of the sur- 
plus or keener edge of their hearing; but 


| very few of them would probably ever have 
| recogni*ed the fact. Those who had last 


enough of their margin of hearing to make 
it obvious, either to themselves or to their 
families, that they were becoming deaf 
would only be a moderate-sized group; 
and, even of these, probably not more than 
one in ten would have lost enough hearing 
to make it a matter of grave inconvenience 
or even serious annoyance to them, while 
not more than one or two in the thousand 
would have become “stone” deaf. So, 
though the outlook for complete cure of one 


who has begun to grow noticeably deaf is | 


not encouraging, the prospects of his being 
spared the graver and more disabling de- 
grees of loss of hearing are very good. 
Though little need be said about the 
forms of deafness due to disease of the two 
extremes of the hearing apparatus —the ex- 
ternal and the internal ear—yet there area 
few facts of practical importance about 
both. First and briefest, the almost sole 
condition of the outer ear which seriously in- 
terferes with hearing is wax. This curious, 
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Smoke Velvet and see how smoothly your 
business hours will glide by. 






This famous tobacco has been aged two 
years —“ Time” has produced a remarkable 
mellowness—perfect smoothness. “Time” has 
eliminated all harshness — developed the rich, 
smooth flavor. 










An ideal pipe tobacco for busy men—seems 
to help you to accomplish more. Try it— 


learn what a real smooth tobacco is like. 
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half-oily, half-gummy substance is the 
natural secretion poured out by glands in | 
the skin of the outer ear, which resemble 
the sweat-glands over the remainder of the | 
body. The secretion’s utility is, first, to | 
keep the skin properly lubricated, supple 
and waterproof; and, second, by its gradual 
outward flow to carry out of the ear canal 
and deposit in the bell of the outer ear such | 
dust, lint, bacteria, and even tiny insects, 
as may have been blown into the canal. 
A considerable amount of wax in the canal | 
of the ear is absolutely necessary for its | 
health and safety, and the main thing to | 
remember is that the wax is to be strictly | 
and absolutely let alone until it has flowed 
out into the hollow of the outer ear, where 
it ean be wiped away with a cloth over the 
tip of the finger in the ordinary toilet of the 
face and neck. 

It is not until the flow of the wax be- 
comes checked in some way and begins to 
dry and pile up in large masses in the ear 
canal that it causes any trouble whatever | 
with the hearing. | 

The two most common causes of this 
damming up of the wax are: first, middle- 
ear disease, which in some curious way ap- 
pears to alter the chemical character of the 
secretion of wax in the outer ear; second, 
meddlesome interference with the normal 
and necessary amount of wax in the ear 
under mistaken notions of cleanliness, 
such as endeavoring to scoo”) it out with the 
twisted-up corner of a towel, or even with 
one of those inventions of the Evil One, the 
earspoon or earpick. The homely advice of 
the old German proverb is thoroughly 
sound and reliable: ‘‘ Never clean your ear 
with anything smaller than your elbow.” 


A Tough Member 


The proper method of removing wax is 
simplicity itself—gentle syringing wit! 
plenty of warm water through a syringe 
with a long and properly curved nozzle; 
but this should never be undertaken by 
any one but a physician, as the damage 
that may easily be done to the delicate 
tissues of the drum is far greater than any 
that will result from leaving even the 
largest plug of wax in place. The actual 
plugging effect of wax in producing deaf- 
ness is very much less than was formeriy 
supposed as, unfortunately, when the 
physician has syringed out every particle 
of wax from the ear he often finds a thick- 
ened and distorted drum behind it, which 


| was causing two-thirds of the hardness of 


hearing. 
We may relieve our minds of one dread 
of the future. Not only is the nerve of 


| hearing exceedingly well protected against 


disease or injury but it is astonishingly en- 


| during and tough and fatigue-proof in its 


own proper business, so to speak—that of 
receiving and responding to the sound 
waves. Not even the horrible racket and 
cacophonous noises of modern civilization 
can injure it in the slightest degree; and 
there is no danger of our being deafened, 
except momentarily and metaphorically, by 
the whole Wagnerian overture of city life, 
with all its accompanying clanging and 
shrieking, rattling and roaring, hammerings 
and explosions. 

Legend and fiction to the contrary not- 
withstanding, there is no authentic instance 
on record of deafness produced by noise, no 


| matter how loud or how maddeningly inces- | 


sant. The only apparent exception is that 
the discharge of a cannon or an explosion of 


| dynamite may rupture an eardrum; but 


this is simply due to the direct violence of 
the explosion and has nothing directly to 
do with the noise of it. Like other ruptures 
of the drum, recovery is usual; and such 
impairment of hearing as may result is due 
to the damaged condition of the drum. 

The most citified civilized man, provided 
he has escaped middle-ear inflammation, 
has just as keen a sense of hearing as the 
freest and wildest savage, the only difference 
being that the civilized man does not know 
how <o interpret every faintest whisper and 
sound as does the Indian hunter, for in- 
stance. Even an engineer could beat an 
'ndian in delicacy of hearing, when listening 
to discover whether his engine was running 
properly at every point. 
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its own individual charm but all 

alike in one supreme quality. 

| Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 

' Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Almonds 

' Original Dutch Bitter Sweets 
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Innovation Sweets 
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We guarantee our goods to the dealer and his customer. If any- 
thing goes wrong, we will make it right. Should you find any im- 
perfection in the cloth or tailoring of a Kirschbaum hand-made 
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Quality Certified — Durability Guaranteed 


Made in Shingles as well as Rolls 


Certain-teed Roofing is rapidly 
replacing wood shingles as well as 
metal, tin and gravel roofings, 
because it is easy-to-lay, it is 
guaranteed for fifteen years and 
it costs less. 











There are millions of Rolls of Certain- 
teed Roofing now giving satisfaction on 
residences, bungalows, barns, garages, 
factories, farm buildings and warehouses. 

Your lumber, hardware or building material 
dealer will be glad to furnish you with Certain-teed 
Roofing bearing the 15-year guarantee Certain- 
teed label shown in illustration. 





Order from your local merchant—he is backed 
by the “General's” three big mills (the largest 
Roofing Mills in the world)—he will furnish you 
Certain-teed Roofing at the lowest prices, with 
the manufacturers’ quality guarantee, and thereby 
save himself as well as you the trouble and expense 
incident to uncertain kinds of roofing. 
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“How to Build for LESS Money’”’ 
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THE APPLE OF 
DISCORD 


Continued from Page 14 


the case and the doddering and finger- 
mumbled protests of Mr. Wilmerding was 
so violent as to seriously interfere with her 
heart's action. 

Lanier’s incisive manner changed with 
startling abruptness. He leaned forward 
still farther and his intent gaze fairly swam 
in her ultramarine eyes. 

“And in spite of all that,”’ said he, “I 
know perfectly well that you acted from 


the very best of motives and never dreamed | 


of being unjust and unkind. 
it at the time, but I know it now—since I 
have had the honor of meeting you. It is 


I didn’t know 


all clear enough, and the only wonder of it | 


is that I didn’t see it in that light before. 
And yet I doubt if you could ever guess 


why it was that you did what any reason- | 


able person would call a dishonorable th ing, 
and never yourself saw it in that light.” 
His sudden smile flashed out at her. 

“Why ” she began rather dry-lipped, 
when he interrupted. 

**I don’t intend to tell you; I don’t know 
you well enough. But I do know, even in 
this short time, that it would be quite im- 





——Y for you to do anything that wasn’t 


ased on a good, sound, conscientious 
motive. Since I walked through that door 
I’ve come to realize that I made a very 
unfortunate mistake in trying to revenge 
myself on the Chimney Corner. Oh’’— he 
made an impatient gesture —“ why couldn't 
you have set your dignity aside for a fe w 
minutes and sent for me in the first place 
You’d have found me sympathetic, Post as 
I find you, underneath your oversense of 
obligation to effect the impossible, and a 
few minutes’ talk with you would have 
been enough to have cleared me out of the 
place. And I’m so glad you didn’t.” 

Mrs. Wilmerding roused herself with 
some obvious effort. Her face was flushed 
and her general expression slightly dazed. 


| But a certain insistent idea had fastened 


itself in her head, and she obstinately re- 


| fused to go on with the argument until this 


had been made clear. 

“‘Before we say any more,” snid she with 
an attempt at her habitual self-possession, 
“will you please be so kind as to tell me 
why—how—that is, what you said a few 
minutes ago’’— the poise crumbled a bit 
round the edges— ‘‘about knowing me well 
enough to be sure that my act was not 
was justified?” She paused helplessly. 

‘No,” said Lanier curtly, “I won't. I'd 
have to have your frie »ndship and your con- 
fidence to tell you that. Let me say this, 
however—I believe you to have acted from 
the very best of motives, and I am sincerely 
sorry for the annoyance | caused you in 
anchoring off the reading room.” 

Mrs. Wilmerding passed her hand across 
her forehead. 


“Are—are you going to stay where you 
are now?” she asked. 

wt ‘tg 

“What if—if I asked you now to go 
away? You say that you would have done 
so at first; why not now?” 


Lanier made a gesture of impatience. 

“It’s different now. I can't see how I’m 
bothering anybody where I am. At first, 
two weeks ago, I could have gone without 
interfering with my work. Just at present 
I’m in the thick of it—right at the most 
crucial stage. To change my location 
would mean a serious break; getting a tug 
and hunting a good surrounding, and all 
that. It might be fatal to the piece.” 

Mrs. Wilmerding drew a deep breath. 

“You have been very generous,”’ said she. 
“Don’t think me unappreciative. But I 
have the interests of the Chimney Corner 
very deeply at heart, and I can’t help but 
feel that you are a—a very disturbing 
fac tor— 

“But how?” he 

come ashore here 
What harm can I do? 


demanded. “I'll not 
unless you ask me to. 


Why drive me away? 


You are a literary woman; why not be 
friends and sympathetic? You might | 
come aboard some day and see my stage 


set and hear the music and the libretto and 
give me a bit of criticism. It’s all for art 
and beauty —and the things that make life 
worth while. Must I go?” He rose from 
his chair and took a few short, impatient 
steps. ‘‘Because I will if you absolutely 
request it.””. And he turned on his heel and 
looked at her keenly. 

Mrs. Wilmerding turned to him a very 
troubled face. It had occurred to her 
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The open country is at your 
door. All its benefits are yours 
when you ride a motorcycle. 


Motocycle 


**Count the Indians on the Road!”’ 


OU need no mechanical skill to ride the 

Indian. Anybody who has ever ridden 
a bicycle can master this machine in five 
minutes. You need only to become familiar 
with the control devices, and in the Indian 
these are very simple. A twist of the wrist 
applies and releases the power. Complete 
speed control is assured at all times. 


The Indian is capable of any speed you like, 
from 4 to 50 miles an hour. The Free Engine 
Clutch and improved Hedstrom Carbureter 
enable you to drive your Indian at a walking 
pace amongst trafhc. Has the reserve power to 
carry you over the most mountainous and sandy 
roads. As for speed, the Indian holds all Amer- 
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within the last few minutes that through 
her particular efforts the colony was driv- 
ing away, or was trying to drive away, the 
most interesting personality that it might 
hope to have. In fact, it flashed across 
Mrs. Wilmerding’s mind that perhaps she 
was in a position to drive away the only 
interesting personality that the colony 
might ever hope to have. And the worst of 
it was that this personality had suddenly 
become extremely interesting to Mrs. 
Wilmerding herself 

“There is no doubt that we owe you 
something,” she said. 
if you like. And—and perhaps you will 
come and dine with us,” she added. 

Lanier smiled. ‘“‘Thank you,” said he; 
“but I shouldn’t think of abusing my 
privileges. Besides, just now my work is 
absorbing all of my time. As soon as it is 
finished I'll clear out. Meanwhile, I mean 
to confine my shore exercise to the other 
side of the inlet. And if you or any others 


“Stay by all means, | 


of my late enemies can find time to come | 


out aboard my old hulk I shall take great 
delight in showing you how comic opera is 
made and I shall hope to get a valuable 
criticism. You see I’m not doing these 
I've always had enough 
of that for my modest needs. I'm trying 


| to contribute to the joyousness of life—and | 


Ravenel 


SESS 


its beauty. And now, 
me, I'll go. Thank you so much for your 
kindness and your tolerance.”’ And he 
looked at her with his wonderful smile. 


if you will excuse | 


Mrs. Wilmerding rose and stood for a | 


moment facing him. Her soft cheeks had a 
high flush just beneath the eyes: one of 
those flushes that go with a certain mistiness 
of the eyes themselves and are sometimes 
to be seen on the faces of young girls at the 
opera. Lanier’s last words had stirred Mrs. 
Wilmerding’s protective instinct, one might 
almost say her maternal instinct. After 


all, it occurred to her, he was still very | 


young—a vast six years her junior—and 


she felt that he must lead a very lonely and | 


friendless life. It is doubtful if there was a 
person within a radius of a thousand miles 


who was less lonely and friendless than | 


Lanier. But the idea pleased Mrs. Wil- 
merding and seemed to present the situa- 
tion from an entirely different point of view 

Stepping toward him, she impulsively 
held out both hands, looking at him with 
her pretty head tilted slightly backward. 

“Through my fault the colony has made 
a great mistake,” said she. “I am sincerely 
sorry. Will you forgive me?” 

Lanier was touched and surprised. With- 
out answering he took the two proffered 
hands in his, bowed over them and then, 
meeting impulse with impulse, brought 
them together and touched the back of the 
uppermost with his lips. 
education had given a semi-Continental 
flavor to Lanier’s manners, and there was 
probably but a single person in the colony 
who would have criticised the graceful act. 
Unfortunately, however, this one person 
was at that very moment passing the open 
French windows that gave on the veranda. 
The next instant his shadow fell across the 
tableau. Mrs. Wilmerding snatched away 
her hands .d Lanier looked up to see a 
tall young man, with very black hair and 
an angry face, standing on the threshold. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the newcomer, 
and glared at Lanier. 

The color flooded Mrs. Wilmerding’s 
face. “‘I must say, Ravenel, you are rather 
inconsiderate to startle one so.” 

“Sorry,” he answered. “I was on my 

way to the re ading room and I stopped to 
see if you we re coming down for tea.’ 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Wilmerding im- 
patiently. “Go on slowly and I will 
overtake you.” 

Ravenel hesitated for a second, then with 
a rather sulky, “‘Sorry to have interrupted 
you. Thought you were alone——” ducked 
his glossy head and withdrew. Mrs. Wil- 
merding turned to Lanier. Her face was 
flushed with annoyance. 

“That is Ravenel O’Sullivan,” said she. 
“I did not present him because I was dis- 
pleased with his behavior. I’m afraid he 
didn’t learn very good manners at college. 
Informality is sometimes carried a little too 
far in the Chimney Corner.” 

“That is apt to happen where everybody 
is so weil acquainted,” said Lanier casually. 
“Goodby, Mrs. Wilmerding.” 

He left the house and started to walk 
slowly back to where he had left his boat. 


‘H’m——” he said to himself as he 
strolled along. “Jealous cub, young 
am ml!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Vantine’s Oriental 


Silk Auto Veil $2:2% 


Postpaid 

Made of genuine washable silk, 27 
inches wide, 245 ) yards long —comes in 
fourteen imp shades le and 
wearworthy to a degree almost unbeliev- 
able. Re-acts to its former smoothness 
after your trp, without apparent crease or 
wrinkle 


Folded, wrapped and boxed in the most 
artistic Japanese way and comes to you 
direct from the Orient via Vantine’s for 
$2.50 postpaid. 

Another Teasing Throw 

The Vantine Scarf, one yard and a 
quarter square, washable Oriental Silk, 
weighs less than one ounce. May be or- 
dered in any of the nine fashionable even- 
ing shades. You can fix im your mind 
its many and various dressy uses. 

Neatly folded in hand decorated Japa- 
nese Scarf Box, $1.50 postpaid. 

Ladies’ Silk Neck Scarf, crépe and chif- 
fon, Persian and floral designs. Over 75 dif- 
ferent styles from $1.25 to $9.50 each. 

BY MAIL 
You can shop with us from a «ist 
with the same satistaction as if you vi 
Vantine’s personally, tor ox 


identical, no matter where you 
for ““The Vantine Book 


























MAS FOR AUTOS ++ 








If it were possible 
to make Panhard 
Oil better, we 
would do it. 





eR eRemeaeavent 


TIT 
Bet et et 
PS SeResesegreget 

















10 a\ ARN) 
ee 


on 


Insist upon getting it. It is the 
result of 35 years of knowledge and 
experiment. Refined from Pennsylvania Crude Oil. 
Will not carbonize unless fed too freely. Seid in 
checkerboard gallon and half-gallon cansorin bulk. 
ae oe eee ea ot ay Eaten 
m."* It tells wha of tor 
every engine. Sent hye = your dealer’ $ na 
GEORGE A. HAWS, 76 Pine Street, New York b City 
Dealers: Write for our special cob perative plan. 











FOR MOTOR BOAT 


RELL S 20 HOUSES 


HOUSES 
pda views 
t 


as actually . t 10c 


and large floor plans for 20 
Selected types of Keith's best | 
ideas in B 













up. They are Wonder H 
or practical, inexpensive 
homes. Send si! ver or stamps. 

. \& KEIT 
480 McKnight Bldg , Minneapolis, Minn. 








Don't sell your Household Goods. Ship them at Reduced 
in Through Cars, —— transfer, to and trom West- 
ern States. Write 


for 
TR ANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
roadway. 


olored maps and information. 


S05 Bedford Bidg.. Chicago. 29 B New York 
1004 Old South Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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We know one large concern who 
cut down their pencil-bills 2 by using 


BLAISDELL 


Paper Pencils 


This concern used 436,800 pencils a year. And Blaisdell Pencils 
mean even a bigger saving in time and patience. No whittling needed 
to point them. No delay. No soiled fingers. No wasted points. Just 
nick the paper, pull off a little strip, and there is your new point. 
Start it with a pen-knife or a pin or any sharp point. It all takes less 
than five seconds. And you can use Blaisdell Pencils clear to the end. 


They Are Made For Every Use 


Blaisdell Standard Black Lead-Pencils 


are filled with best Bavarian graphite, iz a// 

degrees of hardness; strong, smooth, free from 

erit—the best pencils made for stenographe rs, 

book-keepers, clerks, reporters, phone operators, 

and for gene ral use (with or without rubber tips). 
Blaisdell Copying Pencils 


(Indelible) are the best quality and the cleanest pencils for their purpose. 


Blaisdell Colored Crayon-Pencils 


are made in nine colors besides black; and with 
large leads for checking, and general marking, 
and special leads for marking on china, glass, 
metal, etc. — the only pra tical pe omcils for this 
use. The Blaisdell Blue Pencil No. ‘151°? has a 
larger sale than all other blue pencils combined. 
Good stationers carry Blaisdell Paper Pencils. 





> 


Some Low-priced Blaisdell Paper Pencils 
At One Cent At Two Cents At Three Cents 


Lead Pencils Nos tit 178,179 Lead — Nos. 520, 525 Lead Pencils Nos. 562, 563 
Polished « Polished colored wrap r Polished colored « ers. Nickel org 
Insert d t ‘ubber tips star .D Nic kel eave. rubt t ; . 


And others at higher prices. 


Blaisdell Paper Pencil Co. 


Philadelphia 





. Nickel gilt sb Red er t 
Check P ls Nos. 333, 334, 335.339. Toned . : , 
paper wrappers. Heavy colored lead 1 us Blaisdell sample pencils fo 











If you can’t find exactly the kind you want write to us and we'll 
see that you get it. If you have a dozen clerks or more in your 
employ, it will pay you to fill out and mail the coupon below. 
We will send you Blaisdell sample pencils free; together with 
some facts and figures that will surprise you. 


Blaisdell Paper Pencil Co., Philadelphia 


See Seseeeesaeee 
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AMERICAN MOTORS COMPANY. - 


Comparative Sales 


: July 1911 over July 1910 Gain 59% 
' Aug. 1911 over Aug. 1910 Gain 220% 
- ' Sept.1911 over Sept.1910 Gain 138% 
Oct. 191] over Oct. 1910 Gain 102% 
Nov. 1911 over Nov. 1910 Gain 82% 
Dec. 1911 over Dec. 1910 Gain 236% $ 
Jon. 1912 over Jan. 1911 Gain 371% 





























For first seven months * 
this fiscal year Gain 161% ' 
We hereby certify that the above is 
true and correct. 7 
lA Ae Qare . f WSC4 4h - 
Chief Acc'nt f° . /Treas. ~ 
“If a man write a better book, preach a better sermon, or make a 
better mouse trap than his neighbor, though he build his house in the 
woods, the weld will make a beaten pathway to his door.’’—Emerson (?) | 
j HE above figures tell their own story. This concrete use has proven its merits. Therefore, IT MUST BE 
:| evidence is mighty good proof of this car’s rapidly RIGHT. 
increasing popularity. No other high grade car in The low center of gravity means SAFETY and added 
the world can show such unusual strides. comfort. . 
This must mean something and is worth your most The straight line drive means less wasted power. € 
careful consideration. The larger wheels mean easier riding, tire economy and : 
he “American” is the pioneer advocate and supporter maximum road clearance. 
of the underslung principle of automobile construction. The underslung frame permits the direct and practical 
_We have stood firmly and patiently in support of a introduction of all these distinct advantages. 
principle materially different from the conventional. We Then, too—the high quality of materials and labor used, 
were sincere in our conviction that the “underslung frame” the infinite care observed in building the AMERICAN | 
was right; that time and effort would reveal its many UNDERSLUNG means maximum service, minimum ex- i 
virtues, and WE WERE RIGHT. : pense and all the joys and satisfaction that go with the of 
its present and fast increasing popularity is the real proof. ownership and use of a truly good and high grade motor “4 f A 
It is the one practical departure from the beaten path car of MARKED INDIVIDUALITY. » oo 
of conventionality ands the proven one. We can’t tell you the whole story here, but will gladly S be 
The people like it; the world’s best engineering talent send some very interesting matter to your own fireside for 
| say it is right. Seven years of constant and successful the asking. Write us. 
4 | 
> . | 
Made in Indianapolis by American Motors Company “Builders for the man who cares.” ' 
ty 
3 | i 
| 
} “4k 
The “American Tourist” (Type 34) $2250 The “American Traveler” (Type 56) $4500 The “American Scout” (Type 22A) 90428 : 


Four passengers. Wheel base 118 in.; tires, 37x4 in.; front Six passergers. Wheel base 140 inches; tires, 41x44 in.; Strictly a two-passenger car. Wheel base 105 in.; tires, 
and rear on Q. D. demountable rims Regular equipment front and rear on demountable rims. Springs-—front, 40 in ; 36x3'4 in.; front and rear on Q. D. demountable rims 
includes top and top boot; 5 lamps, dash lights electric: rear, 54 in. Regular equipment includes top and top boot; Regular equipment includes top and top boot ; 5 lamps, dash 
Prese-0)-Lite tank: Bosch magneto and cterene batter 5 lamps, side and tail lights electric; Prest-O-Lite tank; and tail lights electric; Prest-O-Lite tank; high tension 
- a ag &.. age oe yi Bosch magneto and storage battery, two extra rims; shock magneto and storage battery with coil; one extra rim; com- 
one extra rim; ehock absorber; robe rail; foot rest; horn, absorbers; foot rest; robe rail; horn, jack, tools and tire bination circular tire holder and luggage box; horn, jack, 
jack, toole and tire-repair outfit repair outfit tools and tire-repair outfit 
| 
e ~ - hie 
oe Shy + TH ; eng it SY i: 2 <r cor Gi: 
4 salle. ORES Se sai STR i. Sh 2 tata Ce he “ee 
: oo ca —_ . — . . — = . —— a 
Da matte " ire Feta WORE os ota ah SN atlas Ks 










L3 For hoe aa ‘_ 


Fun and pleasure in heaping 
measure is in store for the boy 
who owns an Ives Miniature ] 
Railway System. 

They are more than playthings. 
They develop the youngster’s 
mechanical ingenuity and in- 
terest him in geography. He 
learns about states and cities 
through which the railroad can 


’ 4 , be imagined to pass. 


r 


| 

An Ives Train makes a dandy 
r gift for your boy’s birthday. 
r | If he already owns a Train, 
b | give him more cars, trackage, 
; stations, turntables, semaphores 
{ or bumpers 

\ 4 The guarantee of the oldest and 
largest miniature railway man- 
ufacturers in America goes 
} with every lvesTrain. Look for 
} the name Ives on each piece 
Leading toy 


res sell Ives Trains 


| elects tine fs 


——EEE7 


> 404 Send for « 
booklet How Six B Built 
a Railroad Mention the nam« 


of your toy dealer. 


} 
| 
| 
ir new story 


| Thelves Mfg.Corporation 

' | 194 Holland Ave. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

‘ | 
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TED LINE) 


nm quart 
WARRA) 
Afewtiee- ' expe 


Wm. Barker Co., Makers 
Troy, New York 












Moth-Proof Cedar Chest 


For Only 
10c a Year 


Write for beauti 
ful book on Red 
Cedar Chests, tree 
your name 
How to save furs 


end 


and woolens from 
BEAUTIFUL BOOK 8 SENT PREE 
Iustrations show han styles 
of Piedmont So oF oony Red Cedar Chests 
eee an save at « phe will be 


W rite today 


trial 
t Red Cedar Chest ‘Co ‘Dept 7, Statesville, N.C 


























THE SATURDAY 


Al REBUILT LIFE 


“So, for the last three weeks of that 
vacation, I worked like a horse myself and 
had those two boys working with me the 
same way. I found I was making more 
money than ever, though you might not 
think it much after all. When school took 
up the boys had to go; but I made an 
arrangement with them to keep on working 
for me Friday afternoons and Saturdays. 

“IT just had to have regular help and 
kept on trying until I found it. This time 
I got hold of two middle-aged colored men 
who had been housemen for a while when 
they were younger. One was laid up with 
rheumatism too much to hold asteady job 
as houseman; the other was such a hard 
drinker that he always stopped working for 
two days after pay day. 

**Both men were fine workers, did what 
] told them and did it well when they did 
work. My rheumatism man worked when- 
ever he could; sometimes for two weeks 
he wouldn't miss a day, then he might 
drop out for three or four days at a time 
or average two or three days a week for 
a while. The other man I could count 
on usually from Tuesday morning until 
Saturday night. 

“I got to depending on them more and 
more actually to do the work, spent more 
time getting orders and showing my men 
what I wanted done; for on Friday after- 
noons and Saturdays, with the two boys, 
I had four hands, you see. Saturday is 
the house keeper's day nearly ever! body 
wants things to look clean on Sunday; 
on Saturdays I usually had work enough 
for them all. 

“Whenever one of my men was off and 
I needed an extra man, or more wor! 
in all at once than the y could do, I always 
turned in and worked with them ta 
hard as ever. I tried to bunch the 
much as possible, to get all the work 


so 


work as 


I could 


in a certain good residence part of the 
town, where it would be fairly near 
together—especially when I had the four 
hands working—so as not to lose much 
time in getting round. 

‘It was a good residence section —not 
the richest or most fashionable, but a 
moderate-priced residence section where 
the people kept only one servant, who was 
not expected to do outside work. There are 


thousands of homes like that in any town.” 


New Fields for New Hands 


“T usually worked them in pairs—the 
two men as a pair and the boys as another, 
but I never worked the white boys and 
negroes on the same job. When two 
worked together they got to 
Fr each other almost before they 
it, to see which could do the best or most 
> which was the better man or classiest 
cleaner. 

“TI noticed that pretty soon, and took to 
offering a prize of a half dollar extra to the 
one of each pair who did the best and 
quickest work. That half-dollar prize 
worth at two dollars a pair to 
every week. If you have ever worked 
you know how that is. 

“T couldn't keep all the work absolute}; 
bunched, and before the winter was over | 
bought a second-hand bicycle for a few dol- 


working 


Knew 


least me 


men 


lars. Bicycle riding may not be stylish, 
but I wasn’t out after style and it is cer- 
tainly useful. That wheel helped me get 
a lot more 


work and ove — a ‘ot more 

than I could possibly have done wal 
**Early in the winter I had gone to board 

with an old couple who owned their little 





home but lived mostly off his pension. It 
wasn’t much of a place; in fact they 
lived in a narrow little street, with a two- 
foot sidewalk that is almost an alley —and 


They did not charge me 
much board. It near that part of the 
town where my work mostly was, and they 
were honest and kind. 

“Say, do you know that being kind is a 
whole lot? It means everything to a man 
when he is sorter broken down and 
and without folks. The table fare 
plain but it was well cooked, and the li = 
cottage was always clean —and, best of all 
they always seemed glad to see me come in 


they lived plain. 
was 


alone 
was 


and were interested in me and my affairs 
without being meddlesome or nosey. Then, 
too, there was never any quarreling; it was 


peaceful and restful to get in at night, like 
a sure-enough home.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Two Points to Remember about 
Ireland’s Gloves 
Ist. 


anty of 


2nd. 






I hey have a written 















guar- 


Points to 


quality and wear 





l hey are 


better than \" emembe 
the yuar- 
anty S&S 


—" 
In other words our bond which insures 


the gloves against any defect states the 





e will 


very minimum of service thatthe gl 
pive We do not know how te puarantes the 
beauty, the distinctiveness or the style of these 


gloves— but you can see that when you buy them, because 


all these features are embodied in them 


IRELANDS 


GUARANTEED GLOVES 


We try to make Ireland’s Gloves for Men, Women and Children 
the very best gloves in the world. 
I he 


material we buy is the finest obt ible no gloves at any price can be made of 
; 
i 


better leather The cutting, haping, stit g and embroide y are done by skilled 
expert When fi hed, every deta ft workma p must be « ect or the glove wil 
Se will not go out bearing the name ‘* Ireland.*’ 
Ireland’s G anteed Glove ire mace fo eathers, Mocha, Cape, Glacé, and 
Chan from $1.50 upward. The guarar 
c pimt f ve and the mort : J 
the clasp w identify it as Ireland 
bs rite for the Book, ‘The Story of a Clove” 
I W ‘i 4 





IRELAND BROS. Recon Ey 








To Dealers: We will send you sample pairs and explain our sadlialitie ‘ealling 


plan if you write us. 














A Guaranteed 


50 


‘20 SUITS 


toyour measure for 





IN’T buy a Spring suit until you send for the 
BELL TAILORS Catalog and learn the way to 


1) 
secure the finest New York custom tailored clothes 


at a saving of at least one-third. 


Spring Style Book—64 Samples—FREE 






The Bell Tailors of New York 
113-117 Walker Street 
New 
York 
City 





This 
Style 
|etele) <4 
ond 64 


Samples 


FREE ¢ S 
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| The EVER-READY is right or 
we will make it right with you. Your 
Dollar back’for Razor back. We 
say it is the best razor that ever 
touched your beard, and if you don't 
say so alter trial, the Dollar is yours. 


Our guarantee is absolute —ten year guaran- 
tee for the frame, a guarantee for each blade 
in the Dollar outfit, and a thorough guar- 
antee of satistaction for the entire razor. 


Extra Blades 10 for 50c. 
Every blade a wonder. Sold by Druggists, 


hardware stores and general stores in your 
town. Do not ask for a Dollar Razor, but 
the EVER.READY, with 12 blades 
the razor 3,000,000 men are using. 
AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Herald Square, New York 
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WINTER UNDERWEARS prlock 
“ Singularly soft and QT 
soothing”’ x 

em Ask your dealer now to be sure 
Y to have the lightest-for-warmth 
Interlock Underwear for you 
early next Fall. 
For men and boys—50c and up. 
For infants—25c to $1.50. 

Ask your dealer for Interlock 

Underwear, 

Write us for booklet and sample 
General Koit Fabric Company Utica NY 





nterlock |} 





CARAFES and BOTTLES 
Keep Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 


An ICY-HOT Carafe or Bottle, 
handsomely finished in silver or 
nickel, harmonizes with the cost- 
liest table or sideboard silverware 
Indispensable ine very home ; kee ps 
warm milk for baby, hot or cold 
drinks for invalids at bedside. 

An Everyday Necessity 
Icy-Hot Bottlesand Jarssupply hot orcold drinks 
or food for travelers, motorists, Campers, etc., just 
when wanted. Demountable, non-breakable and 


absolutely sanitary. None other just as good yet 
cost no more than the ordinary. Look for name 
ICY-HOT. Atalldealers. Write for free booklet. 


ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO., Dept. B, Cincinnati, Ohio 








SECURED OR OUR 


AT E N T FEE RETURNED 


Gend sketch for tree search of Patent Office Records How 
to Obtain a Patent on. What to Invent with list of inven- 
tlens wanted an:| prizes offered tor inventions sent free. Patents 
wivertised free. YIOTOR J. EVANS @ 00., Washington, D. ©. 


That Protect and Poy 
Send Sketch or Model for 
FREE SEARCH 
Books, Advice, Searches, and iz 
Big List of Inventions Wanted 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 





» dealers in yo sto own, Be our 
b 





Chewing Gum ‘= 


r flavors, novel package 





met Gum Factory, 
Ciectanatl We make g, Slot, Premium and Special Gums. 


> 2m 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, Attys., 
Estab. 50 Years. 610 F Street, Wash rote. D.C. 
Full information and Bookiet FRE 





A few tours to 

Ge to Europe « at Our ey sguaisere of 
mall parties rite today for plan and programs. Also 
Holy Land Tours, Splendid values. Cash commissions. 


UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box SP, Wilmington, Delaware 





INVENTORS OF WIDE 
A EXPERIENCE employ my 
method in securing Patents. 


So will zoe eventu 
, 


FREE book. WM. Pd JoNEs, 801 G8t., W 





SS? 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL: ae eee 






you receive it 


freight aad you not 


paid t to Xn place in the 


United States wiheut a cent deposit in advance, and allow ten days’ free trial from the day 
Joes not suit you in every way and is not 1 or more t 

for it and a tL. “bic ycle than you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for 
any reason whate pe ves , —- —. wd keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for 


han we claim 


LOW FACTORY PRICES ‘We we a BA grade bicycles direct from factory 


ces than any other house. Buy direct 











TE will be closed out at once, 

.\ rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE. and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices 
DO NOT WAIT, but write today for our Large 

interesting matier and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. R-55, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“ol us at factory prices. Highest grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
chains, pedals, etc., at prices no sg than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 
grade models at unheard of low prices 


RIDER AGENTS WANT 


astonished at the wonderfully low = + the liberal propositions and special offer we 
i will give on the first 1912 sample going to your town 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle cr a pair of tires from anyone at a Lortee sees until you receive our cat- 
alogue and learn our low prices and liberal terms BICYG! 

bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES . rie number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores 


n : : h town and ee ay t to ride and exhibit a sample 
icycle furnished by us. You will 


rite at onee for our special offer 
LERS, you can sell our 

Seach. Descriptive bargain list mailed free 

rts, repairs 


vialegue beautiful fy itustrated and — pasos @ great lad ot 


Why wait? Jt weckaneten DLA. | an officer of the Philadelphia city docks and 


| 
' 


| Sharwood, 


WHY WE NEED A 
MERCHANT MARINE 


(Conctuded from Page 7) 


these results—they were simply the course 
of a new development; and, instead of fol- 
lowing the sea for adventure and wealth, 
the East began toego in for culture and art, 
and that sort of thing; and the first thing 
the nation knew it wakened up without 
any merchant marine at all. It was simply 
a phase of development; and now we are 
entering on another phase.” 

“Discriminatory duties!” 
of the.Maritime Exchange, 
Philadelphia. ‘“‘Ah, there is dynamite in 
that suggestion—dynamite that might hit 
us harder than any of our rivals. The 
Maritime Exchange here put itself on rec- 
ord on that subject twelve years ago; and 
we have never had any reason to modify 


the conclusions reached at that time. We | 


said then that this would be disastrous to 


American shipping and would encourage | 


importations into the United States by rail 
and thus build up foreign steamships and 
drive traffic from American roads to Cana- 
dian ones. It would mean the abrogation 
of thirty-seven treaties with foreign nations 
and upset trade with every great nation in 
the world. Should foreigners retaliate by 
taxing goods sent to their countries in 
American vessels, that would more than 
offset all gain—for our heavy sea cargoes 


| are eastbound, not westbound.” 


“Such duties are so dangerous as to be 
out of the question,” said a leading official 
of the New York Board of Trade. ‘They 


would simply force an international trade | 


war and destroy our foreign markets.” 
Discriminatory Duties 


“*Suicide—sheer suicide!” said the Amer- 
ican agent of several foreign liners. ‘‘We 


can’t do it without cutting our own throats! | 
| This whole merchant-marine question is | 


simply part of the larger question—Amer- 


| ica at the parting of the ways! What is she 


going to do about it? Weslapped Canada’s 
overtures in the face for twenty years; 
then when we were ready for broader trade 


| relations with Canada you know what hap- 
| pened, Suppose we put on discriminatory 
| taxes against British vessels to our ports, 





how long do you suppose it would be before 
a preferential tariff scheme would bind colo- 
nies and mother country together with a 


stone wall round them against all our 


imports? 


‘Do I believe in the United States going 
on contributing billions to the marine su- | 


premacy of other nations? No—never! 
And that is just the point. We have been 
trying to fence the ocean with protection 
for fifty years. What is the result? We 
have almost driven the American flag from 
the sea. Give us free ships—the right to 


buy ships in the cheapest market; give us | 


free tolls, international and domestic—the 
railroads were given land, why should we 
not be given free tolls? —give us a free sea; 
and this country would not stand second in 
maritime supremacy to any nation in the 
world! We pay higher wages, but we save 
in efficiency and machinery. Untie our 
hands; throw aside these hampering laws— 
and we'll build up our marine as we did a 


century ago. When we have a merchant | 


marine of our own we, and not foreign na- 
tions, will reap the benefit of Panama. We 
will profit from the enormous outlay on 
harbors. We will save for this nation the 
millions now going to foreign carriers?’ 
“What has caused the decline? Why 
has not Philadelphia the sea commerce of 
the Clyde? It is too complex for me,” said 


ferries. ‘“‘But this I know: Though we 
think we have spent so much on our har- 
bors, our spendings are small compared to 
the outlay of other nations for maritime 
trade.” 

Later, a secretary of the department sent 
me this compiled statement of the cost of 


| harbor improvements here and abroad: 


| 
| 


New York—population four mil- 


lions—to date. . $190,000,000 
Liverpool—population half a million— 

to date ; 200,000,000 

San Francisco- _population half a mil- 

Se ee . 50,000,000 
Hamburg —population half a million 125,000,000 
Boston—unfair to give population, as 

suburbs are not included = 15,000,000 | 
London—population seven millions . 100,000,000 
Baltimore . or 12,000,000 


Antwerp 


said Secretary | 


95,000,000 | 


March 25, i9i2 


| Gasoline Waste 
—Eliminated!— 


TORE your gasoline un- 
derground—in 
a WAYNE 
Gasoline Storage 
Outfit and you will stop all 
leakage; maintain the full 
strength of your gasoline 
get more miles from the same 
number of gallons — reduce 
your fire insurance rates 
ind materially reduce 
your cost of gasoline. 
Turn your loss into a 
profit with a 















Gasoline 
Storage Outfit 


Saves You From 20% to 30% 
The WAYNE Pump is absolutely 


accurate, rigidly tested and inspected. 
WAYNE Underground Tanks are 
made of best grade of open hearth 
steel, riveted and soldered, finished in 
three coats of rust-proof asphaltum 
paint. They are leak-proof and 
evaporation-prool. 
Write us today for illustrated bull 
tins. We make an outfit that will just 
fill your requirements. Storage 
outfits for factory and wholesale 
purposes designed and built. 





















Sea315 


Direct from Factory 
to User 
The exterior is solid 
oak. The food com 
— nent and doorare 
ined with the fam« a 
, al glass, 7-16 inch 
nick, “ Better than 
agthe? Opal 
glass is the most 
sanitary lining 
produced by sci 
ence. Itisaseasily 
washed as a pane 
of glass. Double 
refrigeration from every . 
pound ¢ ice is given a MEASUREMENTS j 
our exclusive system oO! Height 45in. Width 36 in th 
construction. of in. . Ice Capacity, ea. Bee 


The Wickes 1912 Model 
No. 230, Only $31.75 


Conforms in every respect to the high st 
set by The Brunswick-Balke-Coilender Company, 
manufacturers for over 60 years. The name back of 
this refrigerator is the highest insurance of its merit 

ar Guaranty. Your money refunded 
if the hy ay is not exactly as represented 
ou buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from the 
factory at actual factory prices 
Tile Exterior — German-Silver Frimmed $45 
—same size refrigerator, specially priced 
Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 

It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of 
all sizes—inside an¢ out. Guaranteed and sold by 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

wy Over 60 Years) 
Dept. 35, 324-328 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Dept. 35, 20- 35 w. Bag St., New York 
130-134 E. Sixth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio (29) 


Near-Brussels Art Rugs, 93.50 


Sent to your home by express prepeld 
Sizes and Prices Beautiful and — < 


ive patterns 
9x6ft. $3.50] im all colors. Easily 
‘ kept clean and war 
9x Tete 4.00 ranted to wear 
9x9ht. 4.50 | Woven in one piece. 
Both sides can be 
9x 10%, ft. 5.00 | ors Bold direct at 


9x12ft. 5.50] one profit. Money 
9x1Sf. 6.50] Tefunded if not 
¥. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors, seut free 
[ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 694 Bourse Bldg. Philadelphia 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
| A course of forty lessons in the history, form 
Structure and writing of the Short Stery taught by 
Berg E tor, Lippincett’s M: 


andards 






































250-page catalogue free. Write today 
THE HO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein 69 Myrick Building, Springfeld, Mass. 
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He feels at Fase among¢ the Mightiest 
he Royal Tailored Man. 


ST a 9? ~ ~ 
Good appearance” alone may not win you the respect of big 
men; but it will surely make you feel more “‘at home’”’ among 














them. @Noactor, however great, can play Macbeth helps more surely to give that “‘just right” feeling 
at his best in his street clothes. And few men can than a “‘just right’? suit of clothes. A ‘‘well- 
whole-heartedly act and FEEL the réle of success groomed-front’’ is worth more than all the liquid 
before strangers if dressed in the costume of failure. bracers in the world to make a man feel worthy 
Good clothes kindle self-confidence. Nothing of the best and on equal terms with the biggest. 
Royal-Just- Right-Clothes \ocal Royal dealer's store to order And you buy on a guarantee of made-to-measure cloth 


















\ The very a Royal Suit— you go with the in ‘All Pure Wool” and absolute sat 


FEAT \ basic idea ‘tention of ordering exactly what isfaction—or No Sale — Absolut 

STA BIG op (UTS \ of Royal your body and taste dictate and ** Just-Rightness”’ or we keep the 
of ROYAL Measure | ailoring approve. You pick the woolen you _ suit 

adel lm te tien tion want; the shade and surface and If ajl men knew of the Royal 

- NiVPar orate bof Suns texture you want, and the fashion Syctem— there'd be no “ pretty 

Neb Oe, \ R ie ht — want , nearly-right”’ dressers I or why 

qyerror" than Clothes. You put yourself ‘down on should any man take partial satis- 

: When _ paper’’—dimension by dimension faction—when $20, $25, $30, and 

you go _ for our cutters in Chicago or New $35 will get him, thru the Royal 

toyour York to followin cutting your suit. Service, the utmost in All Wool 











Even the very day for delivery is t in Royal Tailoring. If your em. 
arment is not completed on schedule time,we forfeit $1a day in oritas OR : 
each and every day's delay. This service is a Service of Certainties: 

a Pav [ess ae Des Brit 


ras Royvydt. F2iters 3 
Royal Tailoregto- | Mitts MY ails The Clothes nat 


Over 8000 Royal Dealers President 148 Branch Royal Stores N ee W \ OT k 
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Encore 


You like a particular kind of music. 
When you hear a song that you 
particularly like you want to hear 
it all and you want to hear it over 
again, Encore! 


The Edison 
Phonograph 


plays your particular kind of music, 
whatever that kind may be—and 
gives you all the encores you wish. 
Edison Amberol Records render 
each selection completely—all the 
verses of every song, all of every 
instrumental number. 

And with the Edison Phonograph 
you get the latest hits cf Broadway’s 
musical productions, wile they are hits. 


And besides— 
you can make your own 


records at home on the Edison 


Sing it a song, tell ita story—it gives 
you back your own words in your 
own voice. This great feature is 
fully half the pleasure of owning 
an Edison Phonograph. Be sure to 
have the Edison dealer show you 
how when you go to pick out your 
Edison Phonograph. 





Send for complete information today 


The advantages of the Edison are as definite as 
they are important —and the way to knowall about 
them is to send for the complete information which 
we have ready to send to you. Any Edison dealer 
will give you a free concert. Edison Phonographs 
range in price from $15.00 to $200.00; and are sold 
at the same prices everywhere in the S. Edison 
Standard Records 35c; Edison Amberol Records 
(play twice as long) $0c; Edison Grand Opera 
Records 75c to $2.00. 


Edivone 


INCORPORATED 


11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


The Edison Dictating Machine will 
further cut your selling costs by 
splitting the cost of your business 
correspondence in two. 

















The Modern Wall Lining 


It is superior and so much more satisfactory than lath and plaster in 

every way that it makes an irresistible appeal to the wise home builder. 

It is quicker to put on and lasts longer. In thousands of cases its 

permanent reliability has been put to tests of from five to twelve years. It 

does not peel off, or sag, like plaster. It will not mar by knocking furniture 
against it. Durability means economy. 


The Poorest Home Builder Can Afford Compo-Board 


Most artistic effects can be obtained with room in the attic or basement, finishing 
Compo-Board in plain,papered,or kalsomined — off summer houses, building partitions and 
walls, or in a large variety of panel designs. remodeling old houses. Can be nailed over 

old plaster. 

Compo-Board is solid in strips four feet 
wide and 1 to 18 feet long, and is carried 

Compo-Board has many other uses’ in stock by dealers in nearly every town 
about the house and yard—making anextra and city. Write for our 


Free Book and Sample 


Learn all about this modern wall lining, why it is economical, and how you can use {t to advantage. 
It will be to your profit to write today. 


Northwestern Compo-Board Co.,4303 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 


It is moisture proof and sanitary —imper- 
vious to heat and cold—keeps the house 
warm in winter and cool in summer. 
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THE RECORDING ANGEL 


(Continued from Page 21) 


two planets cannot revolve in the same 
orbit. Two lions at meat in the same cage 
have been known to create a scene by tear- 
ing each other’s manes in an argument. A 
lion may eat with his knife and still be wel- 


| ecomed in the circle-—not because he is of 


it, you understand, but because he is “‘so 
interesting,” don’t you know? He is the 


| freak that they examine between courses. 


Mrs. Fanning-Rucker’s festival would 
have no place here but for the fact that Jim 
Bone had progressed so far in the scale of 
things that he became the lion of it. And 
he sustained the rdle with a ripping sin- 
cerity that thrilled and delighted his hostess, 


| and that bade fair to win him a place at her 


very dinner table. You may permit the 
celebrity within your gates to insult you 
upon the same amiable principle that the 
king’s fool enjoyed the impotent privilege 
of speaking the most offensive truth to his 
royal master. 

Young Fanning-Rucker had strenuously 
qos his mother’s determination to in- 
clude Jim Bone on her guest list for this 
occasion. Young Fanning-Rucker was not 
in a position to go into the particulars of 


| his objections, not the least of which was 


a large boot-sole-shaped bruise in the small 
of his back. He refused to admit, even to 
himself, the annoyance he had experienced 
frequently of late at seeing Jim accompany- 
ing Sylvia to and from Amy White’s house 
and escorting her to church. 

“I tell you, Mother, he is a brute,” 
he exclaimed with some heat, when he 


| discovered her intention. 


“We are all brutes, Fanning, at bottom,” 


| said the old horse-faced cynic, flattening 
| her wide nostrils with an ugly smile as she 


poured her son’s breakfast coffee. 

‘“‘T have sometimes suspected that I smell 
a little weasel smell about you. You make 
money so easily, my dear Fanning. It is 


| another way of being a brute.” 


Her son blushed. There was no love lost 
between them. 

“And he is really an outlaw,” Fanning 
went on, after a self-subjugating pause. 

“T can imagine nothing more delightful 
than a real live outlaw at a lawn party,” 
she retorted. ‘ Besides,” she went on seri- 
ously, “‘he is today the most prominent 
man in this town and county. And to leave 
him out would be like leaving out the 
central figure of a picture.” 

“Don’t expect me to be civil to him,” 
exclaimed Fanning, in a perspiration of 
mortified pride. 

“He'll never miss it, your civility, 


| Fanning; it is too silky for a man anyhow. 
| Bone will get most of his courtesies from 








the women. He’s the kind of man women 
grow crazy about.” 

“T can’t see why,’ 
temptuously. 

“That is because you havethelimitingsex 
of aman. But, somehow, you have missed 
the masculine key board in the development 
of your character.” 

A party. on Mrs. Fanning-Rucker’s 
lawn was like an expurgated picnic. The 
trees and grass attended. There were the 
same little summer clouds overhead that 
always threaten showers upon such occa- 
sions; but the people were not all there, 
and they were different—too old, too 
sedate. As Jim Bone advanced up the 
avenue toward the open gateway of the 
lawn he pushed his hat far back upon his 
head and looked over at the’groups stated 
here and there in the shade. He thought 
they had the appearance of a Sabbath- 
school class that had grown stout and aged 
without ever getting out of the primer 
catechism. They sat so primly, as if they 
were still expecting the question: 

“Who made you?” 

And were prepared to answer as usual: 

“God!’ 

“Who was the first man?” 

“Adam!” 

“Who was the first woman?” 

“Eve!”"—A chorus of children whose 
voices had changed into the guttural tones 
of age. 

The women predominated. Only a few 
men stood herded in a little group near the 
gate, each with one leg set forward, each 


said Fanning con- 


| chewing a quid of tobacco and occasionally 
| sneaking his head as far over his shoulder 


as possible in order to spit behind him, the 
ladies being in front. Colonel Lark, ‘who 
wore a red tie and held his hat in his hand, 
appeared to be monopolizing the conversa- 
tion. He was really prancing a little like 


a fat old dock-tailed cob, thus indicating 
that he was conscious of the distant female 
grandstand. The other men stood stolidiy 
hip-shod, so as to speak with that deceptive 
listlessness that the married male so often 
shows in mixed company if his wife is 
present, and to which no married female 
would give in, no matter if it were possible 
to have half a dozen husbands present. 

Aside from the row of elderly women 
already referred to, who held the catechism 
stare as they sat side by side in the shade 
of the veranda, Bone observed that most 
of the women present were gathered about 
a thin feminine wraith, who reclined in a 
wicker chair that was tilted far back upon 
the very heels of its rockers. his was 
Agnes Yancey. From being the least 
renowned member of Ruckersville society 
she had suddenly become the most con- 
spicuous woman in it. It was known far 
and wide that she was about to have an 
operation. This was positively her last 
appearance before that event. Her head 
rested upon a pillow on the back of the 
chair with that wilted insecurity sometimes 
observed in a fowl afflicted with the disease 
known as the limber-neck. The folds of 
her white skirt hung to her beseechingly. 
It is queer, when you think about it, how 
the mind of a woman controls the set of her 
clothes. Many of the sex are destined to 
join that company of redeemed spirits 
whose feathers forever trail in the dust. 
Agnes, who had never enjoyed any par- 
ticular distinction in the style of her gowns 
till this summer, during which she had at 
last yielded to the call of invalidism, now 
wore gowns that were as symbolic of 
backache and hysteria as Sylvia Story’s 
were of health and passion and beauty. 
They laved her limbs like tears. 

Jim, who feared a sick woman as he 
could not have feared a raging hyena, 
paused in the gateway. He was dressed 
“within an inch of his life,” as the saying 
went in Ruckersville, which means that 
he had got the tops of his boots inside his 
trousers and that the latter swelled out 
accordingly. Their color was a light green- 
ish gray, and the effect produced by his 
legs, therefore, was of two huge stalks of 
celery that had wed halfway up to where 
the skirt of his black Prince Albert coat 
reached and concealed them. As a matter 
of fact he wore no vest, the weather still 
being, in his opinion, too warm to warrant 
this extra garment. He wore a white 
shirt and a green puffed tie around his 
standing collar, the points of which teased 
his chin on either side. He was shaved 
until his cheeks gave the impression of 
having received a red hardwood finish and, 
though a haberdasher might have ques- 
tioned his style, no one could have 
questioned his effect. It was that of a 
moose, disguised in green breeches and a 
frock-coat, looking for a mate. And if he 
had used the retina of a woman’s eye for a 
mirror he could not in his artlessness have 
produced a more thrilling effect upon the 
heart. The truth was that he had learned 
from Sylvia that she was herself to take 
some mysterious part at this festival, and 
he had togged himself accordingly. Sylvia 
did not tell him that never before had the 
social sheriff of Ruckersville honored her 
with an invitation, and she was very far 
from understanding that she owed it to his 
attentions. Mrs. Fanning-Rucker had no 
objection to the girl, provided she did not 
rebut and marry her son. And since the 
rumor cf Bone’s attentions had reached 
her, she took this method of helping along 
their convenient courtship. 

Still Jim hesitated in the gateway. The 
sight of Agnes with the women fluttering 
about her disconcerted him. He saw 
Mildred Percey seated beneath a tent-fly 
behind a highly decorated table, from 
which she was selling refreshments; and 
near by was the tent itself with the flaps 
of it discreetly buttoned together; but he 
could catch no glimpse of Sylvia. He was 
about to walk back as far as Amy’s house 
and return with her, when Mrs. Fanning- 
Rucker detached herself from the circle 
around Agnes’ chair, waved her hand 
invitingly and advanced to meet him. 

Oh, Mr. Bone, at last we have captured 
you!” she said by way of greeting. 

Jim said nothing. He was not a lady’s 
man, merely always the lover of some 
woman. 

He literally shook hands, which amused 
his hostess. She thought it was so simple. 
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SHOE: 


Look for name 
in shoe 





Quality and 
Economy ‘ 


are perfectly combined inThe 
Florsheim Shoe. Unquestioned 
style, superior quality and 
“Natural Shape" lasts for 
comfort solve the shoe question 
**for the man who cares.” 

Ask your shoeman for Florsheim 
“Natural Shape™ shoes and oxfords, 


or send us your order and we will 
have it filled by our nearest dealer. 


Price $5.00 
“Imperial” Quality $6.00 
Write for illustrated loose leaf 


booklet containing 25 of the lead- 
ing styles — it's free 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 


571 Adams Street Chicago, U.S. A. 


NARADA EOI P OLA IES 
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Kelly- 


—. 
Tires 





are as much better 
than other tires as 
you would natu- 
rally expect tires 
bearing the name 
Kelly-Springfield 
to be. 


THE KELLY- SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
20 Vesey Street, New York 


Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Atlanta, Akron, O., Buffalo 
Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo 
Apple & Burwell, Dallas, Texas 
Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 











A perfect collar for the busy man—Linen style, linen fit, liner 
appearance, and no law y dry bilk At dealers — Style Book 


riington Ce., 725 Broadway, 8. Y 


CHEAPER THAN EVER! 


Every Kind of Woven Wire Fence 

f also V Wr vught Iron Picket Fences, 
Gates, Etc. Write for free Catalog 
Enterprise Foundry @ Fence Co., 

1131 E.24thSt., Indianapolis, lad 


Free on request 











THE SATURDAY 


As a matter of fact, it was an involuntary 
expression of ferocious impatience. His 
one thought was “‘ Where is Sylvia?” and 
it was with difficulty that he restrained 
himself from demanding his information. 

“Here you have been in the town for 


*/ nearly four months, turning it upside 
| down; and this is the first time the ladies 


have had the chance to meet you,” she 
went on, smiling at him. 

“You forget Sylvia,” he thought, but 
held his tongue. The fact is, he had his 
forelegs planted, and was sitting back upon 
his hindlegs—by the expression of his 
countenance—like a balking mule. He 
refused to understand that she was trying 
to lead him forward. 

“Of course not everybody is here. I 
always reserve the right to be exclusive.” 

She designed this fora compliment. She 
dashed it into his face as if she were 
administering a restorative to a fainting 
a. It did attract his attention. He 
ooked at her vaguely and wondered what 
she said. 

“One has to be, don’t you think?” she 
added with the air of rubbing his back and 
patting his flanks. 

“Be?” he murmured in his deep raucous 
voice. 

“Yes; I say one has to be exclusive.” 

Jim looked at her. He had not forgotten 
Sylvia. He resolved, so help him Heaven, 
never to forgive it if he had been deceived 
into coming there except to see Sylvia. 
But, throwing one arm around that thought 
to preserve it, with the other he shot a blow 
into the face of Mrs. Fanning-Rucker 
figuratively speaking, of course—which 
gave her that impression of his ripping 
sincerity already referred to. 

“It’s owing entirely to who you are and 
how steady you can stand on your own 
pegs,” he answered, looking at her with 
cool precision. 

“Delicious!” she gasped, while she 
managed her smile with the dexterity of an 
old duelist who receives his opponent’s 
blade upon his own with a clash. 

At this moment the flaps of the tent 
were folded back and the figure of a girl 
dressed as a gipsy appeared in the opening. 

The effect upon Bone was instantaneous 
and miraculous. If he had fallen upon his 
knees and kissed her hand Mrs. Fanning- 
Rucker could not have been more surprised 
than she was at the sudden metamorphosis 
of a boor into a barbarian gallant. He 
fairly cuddled under her wings as they now 
moved together across the grass. And 
nothing could have surpassed the wit and 
good humor with which Mr. Bone con- 
ducted himself for the next hour, during 
which time he met and squeezed the hand 
of every woman, old and young, upon the 
lawn. He showed a tender consideration 
for Agnes by fanning her with his hat brim, 
after she had endured the shock of being 
introduced to him. She parted her lips, 
drew her lids down till they showed only 
a three-cornered angle of each sad pupil, 
and could not resist confiding her ailment 
to him. 

“It’s my spine. The doctor says it 
isn’t, but I know it is!” she murmured 
faintly. 

He redoubled his efforts with the hat 
brim and looked distractedly for Tony, asa 
desperate man looks for some one to rescuc 
him from a frightful danger or a hideous 
embarrassment. Mr. Adams was nowhere 
in sight. 

“Did you ever have any trouble with 
your spine, Mr. Bone?” inquired the 
invalid. She had reached that stage of 
neurasthenia when a woman centers her 
whole mind upon her innocent vertebra. 

“Never!” he answered, turning furi- 
ously red, as if her question had stripped 
him stark naked in the presence of the 
company. 

A look of deep disappointment passed 
over her face, as much as to say that again 
she had asked for sympathy and received a 
stone. She closed her eyes. He withdrew 
gently at this dismissal. 

For some minutes he had seen Mildred 
Percey signaling to him from behind the 
refreshment table by waving a sheet of 
notepaper. He understood. It was her 
triumphant way of letting him know that 
she had finished another epitaph for the 
tombstones of the Confederate heroes. 
Nearly every day now she appeared in his 
office with two or three of these thin bugling 
verses. And even more than he feared 
Agnes’ invalidism did he fear Mildred’s 
poetic inspirations. He was beginning to 
understand them with all the horror a man 
has when, in love with one woman, he 
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OW quickly the average man can tell, when 
he sees a new season's style, whether it is 
extreme or bears the mark of good taste! 





**Correct Styles for Men” 
owe their popularity to the fact that they are the accepted standard 
of style. And behind that fine style is the best quality you can buy 
at the price. Your wn Jal mat Mat 


a value guaranteed to you. We stand behind the dealer in giving 


represents full hat value— 


you a binding assurance of satisfaction. 


Prices $3, $4 and $5. At your dealer's, or if he cannot supply you, 
write for Spring and Summer Style Book E, and we will fill your order 
direct from factory if you indicate style wanted and give hat size, 
your height, weight and waist measure. Add 25c to cover expressage. 


We are Makers of the ilies Celebrated $3 Hat 


Factories Giiene and and Sales- 


“sen. HaweS VON (jdl 2822". :-- 


Niagara Falls, 
INCORPORATED New York 


Ontario, Canada 
Straw Hat Fosters 
Baltimore, Md 














Offer make It pay’ to write for it = | 
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Neither the critical dresser 
nor the economical spender 
need hesitate in buying shirts 
when the shirts bear the 
Ge label. 

Each Emery shirt at $1.50 
up has in it the maker’s of- 
ficial Guaranty Bond, with 
the guarantee of fit, color 
and wear made 
definite and 
specific. 

















Emery fabrics get the most rigorou En ! | ! i 
t for color and strength known in te exactil that each 
hirt industr They are guaranteed ul d 
dependable and long-wearing As at t. the Emery shir 
Emery shirts are accurately cut and pert t that th mah i nd do 
made Measurements are guaranteed take full respos ity for it 
true to the size markings Your size"’ 
in Emery shirts is always your size Look for Get when you | 
Emery neckband ire PRE hirt becau f a shirt la be 
SHRUNK The launder without how ny f t, the Emery d 
tightening uj re} wit! ! hirt 


WRITE FOR THE G@e¥ BOOK 


illustrating and describing the styles for Spring. Let us fill your order through your dealer 
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Book Tells How 





Send For It! 






Complete Outfit 
Genuine Aluminum 
Cooking Utensils with Every Rapid 


C7. hundred and twenty- 
five tested recipes to help 
you cut down expenses. Gives 
you the secrets of making inexpensive cuts of 






Everything to roast, bake, steam, stew 








meat and fowl just as delicious and nourish- boil and fry—all inside the cook: ‘ 
+} e-heating necessary Rapid radi: t 
ing is the most costly N yother Recipe Book has ever cio kant evlensitl made and oy ones 
helped the housewife do this. And this is only one of No pads or cloth lining. Easiest to clean 
the many money-savings you will discover by look Beautifully finished dust-proof top. Metal 
7 . { P *ireles yi lining, no odors or heat get out tch 
ing into the merits of my Rapid Fireless Cooker—the Son sanen and en. Vib, ons 
fastest, best, most saving cooker possible to buy mind baby—your dinner will 
attention in a Rapid Nothing |t 
. ° nothing spoils, all the flavors 
Right Now I Am Making a __::, #1 everything don 
100,000 women now own a Rapti 





Special Factory Price on fol the Pree Book and Special Fact 


10,000 Fa Fireless Sikes 


his is a great big 
get your cooker straig 




















ving right at the start. You not only 
rht from the factory just as cheap as 
the dealer himself ld bi , it, but I am making a special 
offer on top of my low factory price to get 10,000 
wkers placed in new Bi se Nowe oom: at once, for every 
ooker always brings me four or five orders from friends 
und neighbors of the people who buy because they find 
ut that my Rapid does truly 


Save 50 Cents to 75 Cents on Every 
Dollar of Fuel and Half Your Work 


Phere “ 


price 


better than in the old way. 
what my Rapid will save you 
and fuel and food. That's to try it in your 


ooks all _your food 75* 
only one way to know 
n work and we mry 





wn kitchen and you 1 do that at my risk—30 days—money 
back if you don't want to keep the cooker But write today 
for my Special Factory Price and Free Recipe Book. 


30 Days 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. Fre Ps Tr el 


Dept. 314 DETROIT, MICH. 



































. The True Diagonal Stroke | 
To sharpen a razor perfectly it must | 
THINK OF THE  Chanli roe taal ke tan” Weannct's SLEDE-STROKE Stropper is || 
of having an extra pair of V4 Jesigned on that prieciple. The blade moves uf and aews 
He ciat , as the leather is drawn back and forth across its edge. A 
yt 4 gat on the shirt, out ~ Chu meta WD fouble action with one oper ation -a perie t heel to t “tre ke 
of sight t aiws we Pe acy: The veguls is the sh st, keenest, smoothest « — e lge 
without attaching ordetach- Cul urn Shi possible. Better than the 1 du 
ing. Simply a turn gives you Cu turn urt and always the same. The SLYDE. ‘STROKE Stropper 
an absolutely new machine The only one of e market 
A Clean Cuff for a Soiled Caff Gah gives tho Gus Genel techetc eee oh bangs 
. es , , azo de vake of safety blade ex land 
Cuftuen"’ Shirts, $1.50 and $2.00, plain or Sui lade ik aces th aedes Gam aanmer e at the stro. 
plaited, colors guaranteed. If your dealer cannot Einnee’s BLYDE.STROKE Btropper is wold under an abso- 
supply you, write to lute money back guarantee. Agents will find the SLYDE- 
. . — STROKE a wonderful seller. A moment's demonstration 
New Columbia Shirt Co., 729-731 Broadway, New York sale, and on to the next. Profits are enormous. Write for 
Manufacturers of Columbia Shirts since 1874 sample outfit and territory r. « 
8.D. KANNER, 556 Broadway, New York a—< 











Get this Course in Physical Culture 


Prepared by Bernarr Mactadden, the Foremost Authority in Health and Body Building 


To every person sending us $1.00 for an eight months’ trial subscription to the 


Physical Culture Magazine 


we're going to give, absolutely without cost, acomplete course of lessonsin physical culture 

These have been written by Mr. Macfadden personally, and represent the most effective 

bod y- building course ever compiled and reflect the knowledge gained in the treatment 

of Patients at his immense Healthatorium, 42nd Street and Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 
If we were to market this course for profit, we could not offer it at less than $15.00 


We make this unusual offer as an inducement for you to get acquainted with the 








Physical Culture Magazine—the most needed periodical in the field of literature | 
Here ie an opportunity to get rid of doctors and medicines. Just enclose $1.00 and | 
say “Send me your Free Course and enter my name for an eight months’ subscrip- 


m to Physical Culture."’ We will cheerfully return your money if you are not satisfied 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO., 503 Flatiron Bidg., NEW YORK CITY 
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feels the sentimental tentacles of another 
closing about him. He thought rapidly, 
with that double action of the mind that is 
peculiar to any person in a difficulty. He 
was resolved upon two things: first, not to 
approach in the company of any one else 
the tent where Sylvia was obviously 
engaged in telling fortunes; second, not to 
come near the refreshment tent over which 
Mildred presided, without an adequate 
guard. 

This was more difficult to achieve than it 
seemed, for the tent was the center of much 
pleasant excitement. From the tail of his 
eye he had observed Fanning-Rucker con- 
ducting a constant stream of guests in that 


direction. But Mildred’s table was far less 
popular. He was suddenly blessed with an 


inspiration, so evasive, so effective, that it 


| would have done credit to a much more 


socially experienced person. 

“‘Let’sall havesomething!”’ heexclaimed 
to his hostess, sweeping out an arm that 
took in the various groups of guests 
scattered here and there, and wagging his 
head significantly at the refreshments. 

The saloon vernacular of his invitation 
did not escape the lady to whom it was 
addressed. She was amused and delighted 
at the opportunity to swell the receipts for 
the U. D. C. fund. 


She arose, conducting him here and there | 


from one patch of guests to another, even 


as far as the row of old peony saints seated | 


in the shade of the veranda. 

“Come on, everybody! 
going to treat.” 

A few. minutes later they moved across 
the lawn in the direction of Mildred’s table, 
Bone stepping along a trifle in advance. 
He was like the nucleus of a comet, drag- 
ging its tail of fluttering, chattering 
femininity upon the ground. His voice 
arose, he guffawed, he whipped out com- 


Mr. Bone 


is 


| pliments right and left so grossly masculine 
| that they surpassed mere flattery. 
| the time they reached the table with its 
punch bowl of lemonade, its platters of 


By 


cakes and decorations of candy boxes, he 
had “arrived” in Ruckersville, femininely 
speaking. 

It was his purpose to drain the bowl and 
clear the table of everything except the 
epitaph. This was the first time the ladies 
of Ruckersville had ever experienced the 
thrill of being treated to more than one 
plate of ice cream by any man. They 
were not hungry, but they enjoyed the 
excitement of being the beneficiaries of 
masculine extravagance, which women are 
always glad to interpret as complimentary 
to themselves. The contagion of the glut- 


tonous merriment they created was irre- | 


sistible, and they were presently joined by 
the group of men who had till now held 
economically aloof. Colonel Lark engaged 
in a mild competition with Mr. Bone by 
presenting the ladies with the remaining 
box of candy. No one noticed that every 
time he took another glass of lemonade 
Jim invariably and instinctively felt with 
his booted toes for the foot rail that is 
fastened along the bottom of every bar, 
although he caught Mrs. Martin’s eye 
fixed upon him severely and intelligently 
once when he held his glass up to the light 
and looked through it, from force of habit, 
before drinking. 

Only a detective, or one of our new 
practicing psychologists, could have told 
that he had been making desperate bui 
futile efforts to escape for some time when 
Tony Adams appeared in the gateway. 
These efforts became almost frantic when 
he discovered that he could not outwit the 
tender thanking intimacy of Mildred’s 
blue eyes. 

She had accepted the whole incident as 
his personal attention to herself. As Tony 
sauntered leisurely across the lawn, his eye 
fixed with amused astonishment upon Bone 
cavorting so noisily in the midst of so 
many women, he stopped, his face sud- 
denly sobered. Then he started forward 
again with hasty strides, like a man who 
has received an inspiration order to hurry. 
The fact is that over the bobbing, be- 
flowered garden hats of his captors Mr. 
Bone had sent his friend the “high sign” 
of distress. 

“Tony,” he whispered hoarsely as he 
met that worthy in front of the hedge 
behind Mildred’s table, “corral these old 
heifers and hold "em—if you have to lasso 
every one of ’em—till I get away!” 

He disappeared instantly and completely 
from view. The hedge extended as far as 


| the tent and completely concealed his 


flight. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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For every 
cutting edge 


The 
Housewife's 
kitchen knives 
—the business 
man’s razors 
—the mechan- 
ic’s tools— 
everything 
with a cutting 
edge can be 
quickly sharp- 
ened with some one of the 


PIKE SHARPENING 
STONES 


The only line that includes every 
sharpening substance  natuza! or 
artificial-each the best for some 
sharpening purpose 


The most useful all- 
around sharpener for either shop 


or home is the PIKE INDIA Oil 








Stone—the only fast cutting stone 
in existence that holds its shape 
almost indefinitely without grooving, 
and when properly oiled positively 
1 not glaze 
Made jum, a wonderful 
€ tric furnace unequaled for 
sharpness and t 
n all shapes and sizes—and 
oarse, medium and fine, each with abso- 
lute evenness of grit that never varies 


Pike! Ben ¢ e side e 





PIKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 Main Street Pike, N. H. 








THE GREAT 


DOMESTIC 
VACUUM 
CLEANER 








Price, $16.00 of Mocky it F nm 
rier one today and if you do 1 it thoroughly satistactory, 


~ tap 1 your money 
AGENTS WANTED Write for FREE BOOKLE1 


DOMESTIC VACUUM SWEEPER (0., 254 Masonic Temple, Peoria, Ilimois 


English 
$ l Knock- 
about 

Hat 


A stylish, serv 
eable hat. Genuine 
Fur Felt. "Foldsis toco 





pact roll without damaging. 
Can be shaped into Alpine or Telescope. Silk tri: 
nings. Colors: Black, Steel Gray, Brown. Actual 
value $200. Sent postpaid promptly onreceipt of $1.00. 


State size and color wanted. Money refunded if not satisfactory 


Panama Hats $1.00 and up. 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City 













Ja Brighter than electricity 
¢ or acetylene, che aper tl 1an kero- 
sene. Over 200 styles. Every 
lamp warranted. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Lighted instantly. 
No dirt, grease nor odor. t 


Agents 
wanted, Get catalogue and prices, 


THE BEST LIGHT CO 

5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, O, 

PATENT YOUR ID Book “How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “What to 

Invent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as 

to patentability. Patents obtained by us advertised for 

sale at our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Potent  Atterneye 
| 983 F Street, Washington, D. 16 years 
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UST what does the Disston brand stand for when 

you see it on a saw or tool? The Disston brand 

is more than surface deep; its meaning goes through 
and through. Disston quality begins in the crucible, when 
the “mix” is made for the production of Disston steel. 

Disston steel making experience dates back 57 years, 
to 1855, when Henry Disston, unable to obtain steel that 
kept pace with his improvements in saw manufacture, 
established his own crucible steel plant, the first of its kind 
in America. Then were made the experiments that resulted 
in his discovery of Disston steel. 

Since that time, every advance in Disston methods, 
every Disston invention of improved machinery, every 
feature of manufacturing development that has made the 
Disston works the largest and its goods the most efficient 
in the world, has been founded on the quality of Disston 
Crucible Steel. 


Through 


Even Disston could not make a Disston 
Saw or Tool out of any but Disston Steel 


From the “mix” in the crucible, which is determined by 
analyses in the Disston chemical lal oratory, through the 
melting in the great furnaces running night and day, where 
even the gas for the fires is especially made by Disston; 
under the big steam hammers and through the enormous 
rolling machines; through the dies that give first form to the 
saws or tools to be made; through the hardening and tem- 
pering processes which bring out the wonderful life of the 
Disston steel; through the scientific and accurate grinding 
operations under gigantic stones; through the skilled hands 
of the world's best tool makers, up to the finished article and 
the final branding— all is Disston. Starting with superior steel, 
through each step Disston superiority becomes more clearly 
marked until the final Disston produc t is such that for many 
years it has set the standard for the whole world 


Synopsis of Previous Advertisements 


The Story of a Stone Wall 
Appeared January 20th 


1 of she wall enclosing three sides of the 50-acre 
rks, 2,000 feet long, seven feet high, built 
20,000 discarded grindstones originally bought 


Which tok 
Disston W 
entirely of 
by the pound and worn down in the Disston manufactures 
m a tew years 


Over 50 Years with Disston 


Appeared February 17th 
ho have been with Disst 
188 men, 30 to 40 yea 


20 years, and the 2 


Which told of 21 men still in service w 
50 to 62 years; UO men, 40 to 50 year 
330 men, 20 to #0 years; GOD men, 10 to 
younger Disston to 
veterans A progressive organizatior 
thoroughly imbued with the Disston spint and policies 


l makers, largely sons and grands 


t ver 3.500 men 


Whether you require a saw or a file, a plumb and level, a try square, or any of a 


hundred other tools, ask for a “ DISSTON” tool, stamped with the name “DISSTON” 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Incorporated 





Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel and File Works 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


SOLD BY ALL PROGRESSIVE DEALERS 
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‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


“he OLDEST AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL /2 the WORLD 


An Illustrated Weekly of Progress in Agriculture 
The Exponent of the Best American Country Life 


Its Appeal : 


To Farmers: 


To Land Owners: 


To Country Bankers, 
Merchants and 


7 rades men: 


To Students of 
Agriculture: 


To Suburban 


Gardeners: 


The Country 
Woman: 


q This eighty-year-old journal is now being published under the Curtis imprint, which has 
made The Saturday Evening Post and The Ladies’ Home Journal the leaders in their 
fields. The scope of The Country Gentleman has been broadened to consider agriculture 
as both an industry and a trade, the vocation of a class yet the fundamental industry of the 
country upon which the prosperity of all manufactures and commerce depends. The universal 
appeal of things relating to the soil is due to the vital relation of agriculture to the business of 
every person whether he is working in the city or the rural community. 


q The vital questions in country life are national. They concern the safeguarding of 
fertility; the increasing of yields of crops and animals; the reduction of costs of production; 
the elimination of wastes in marketing; codperation to guard the farmer's interests and increase 
his profits; the improvement of his home and community for his family. These questions are 
all resolved into the one problem of more intelligent farming in the broadest sense by the use of 
scientific principles combined with successful practice. Chief attention will always be given 
to the methods of the successful farmer and the careful investigator. 


q Investments in land must be made to pay adequately and surely if capital is to be attracted 
to rural investments. The land operated by the tenant or the hired manager must be conserved and be 
made more productive from year to year. The Country Gentleman presents special studies and experiences on 
land investments, mortgages, the tenant problem and the question of the absent landlord. 


q The peangeeity of the country town depends directly upon the community in which it is 
located. Good farming means good business. The progressive banker and merchant may do much to 
promote local agriculture. For him The Country Gentleman offers a survey of national conditions and methods 
not heretofore available. The farmer’s part in legislation, the crops and the markets, codperation and education 
in the rural community are vital to his business. 


The appearance of a new generation of beginners in farming demands that a national 

journal combine in proper proportions discussions of fundamental principles and recent progress. The 
student will find in “ The Advance of Agriculture” and “ The Crops and the Markets ”— regular departments— 
the survey which will develop his knowledge of the courses of change in methods of production. 


The man ori a little land, whether supporting himself wholly or partly therefrom while engaged 

in city business, is often schooling himself for future country life. How a little land may be made to pro- 
duce at its best is not below the careful study of the best minds. The Country Gentleman draws no line 
between extensive and intensive farming; both are necessary and inevitable in American agriculture. 


The needs of the rural home are urgent, and social problems in the country are demanding 

immediate solution. Much is being done, mostly by thinking women in the country who know their 
circumstances and the temperament of their people. Every issue of The Country Gentleman will present 
some of the ideas and experiences of such women. Both the problems of the country and the problems of the 
individual home will be covered. 


Buy a Copy and Judge for Yourself. Inquire at any Newsstand, or of any Saturday Evening Post Boy. 


‘The CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY PaAi/adelphia 


Five Cents the Copy. One Dollar Fifty the Year 



























































Either style 
SILK, 50c. 
LISLE, 25c. 
Sold by dealers 
every where 


To be sure of the genuine, look 
for these boxes. Then see the 
trade marks on the clasp and the 
moulded rubber button. 

Boston Garter is guaran- 
teed against imperfections. 
Absolutely satisfactory 
in wear, comfort 
and security. 


CORD 
style 
in 
oblong 
box 


Sample 

pal sent 
postpaid on 
receipt of price. 
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Another Baby Saved 
By Holstein Cows’ Milk 





4. M. Harvey, Red Oak, Towa, tells what Holst 
Cows’ Milk is doing for his baby 
“Our baby has made sple id progress on e 
Holstein Milk We are quite sure that had we 
ind out t the Holstein Milk, aby wv 
never have lived.” 

If you will bear in mind that the milk of the 
normal mother is the ideal food for her infa 
you | readily see that Holstein Milk, its ne 
est ystitute, is the only suitable milk for the 
“bottle baby 

Ordinary milk, with its excess of butter fat 
entirely ur nfit for the deli * stomach of a young 


ise the fat instead 





but make tough greasy cur 
Send for our free book! 
Milk,” and let us know 
supply you with Holstein Cc ows 








HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


15-B American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 








Here is the only conveyance de- 
signed forthe baby that will 
permit the mother to take 
her child everywhere 


Y Osiole Go Basket 













A A combined wheeler carrier, bas 

ore r Can be pushed 

nm the arm ' 

us for ‘ hanged in 

Cata- complicated 

Snape Endorsed 

‘ cat 

Great ner rt 
Trial 
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THE WITHROW MFG CO. 
2749 Spring Grove Ave ,Cincinnati,O 





| Flathead reservation in Montana. 


THE LAST STAND OF 
THE BUFFALO 


There is also in Yellowstone Park a band | 
of wild buffaloes estimated at twenty-five 
head. They are seen only at intervals in 
the most inaccessible places. Now and 
then a calf is roped and added to the cap- 
tive herd. An effort has been made to en- 
tice the wild animals into the corrals, but 
without success. The only other herd of 

wild buffaloes on the continent ranges the 
uninhabited region west of Smith’s Land- 
ing, on the Athabasca River, in Canada. 
Any estimate of the herd is the purest con- 
jecture, as it has been preyed upon by 
wolves and Indians. The American Bison 
Society places its number at four hundred 
and fifty. Many believe this estimate to be 
too large by half. 

If the future of the buffalo in the United 
States is now secure it has been rendered 
doubly so on broader foundation lines 
across the Canadian border. Canada made 
history in the preservation of the buffalo | 
when it purchased the Pablo herd in Febru- 
ary, 1907. The price paid was two hundred 
thousand dollars. The number of buffaloes 
pe was six hundred and fourteen 

hey ranged over fifty square miles in the 
It took 
three years to round them all up and deliver 
them, and the cost to Michel Pablo was 
forty thousand dollars. The Dominion 
Government established the great park at 
Wainwright for their reception. The park 
is of irregular shape, about twenty miles 
long by eighteen at its widest point, and 
contains about one hundred and seven 
thousand acres. The fence of woven wire 
surrounding it is nine feet high, seventy- 
two miles round and cost one thousand 
dollars a mile. It is paralleled inside and 
out by plowed fireguards twenty feet broad. 





The Last Round-Up 


At the time of its purchase the Pablo 
herd was by far the largest herd of buffaloes 
ever in captivity. Its rate of growth gives 
an idea of what may be expected in the | 
great parks of the United States and Can- 
ada. Indian hunters on the Milk River 
captured four buffalo calves in 1873. They 
gave them to the priests of St. Ignatius 
Mission, in Montana, who kept them as 


pets. By 1884 they had increased to eight 
een head. Ten were purchased that year 
by C. A. Allard and Michel Pablo, who 


were wise enough to realize that in a few 
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years specimens of the almost extinct race 
would become of great value. In 1893 they 
purchased thirty more from “Buffalo” 
Jones, of Garden City, Kansas. When it 
was sold in 1907, thirty-four years after the 
capture of the four calves, the herd, which 
had passed into the sole possession ol 
Pablo, numbered more than six hundred 
and fifty head. For ten years preceding 
the sale Pablo had disposed of fifteen or 
twenty head annually. 


The round-up of the Pablo herd after 
its purchase by Canada was the last great | 
buffalo hunt of history—a hunt without 


guns, but as thrilling as any buffalo hunt 
of early days. Two hundred cowboys and 
Indians led by Pablo himself and his Indian 
wife, a daredevil rider, scoured the range 
constantly. The buffaloes were accus- 
tomed to the daily sight of horsemen and at 
first it was possible to drive them, the cow- 
boys nursing them along gently and being 
cereful not to frighten or stampede them. 
They were driven a few at a time into a 


| large corral on Pablo’s ranch until a suffi- | 


cient number for shipment had been col- 
lected. Then in bunches of seventy-five, 
hedged in by as many cowboys, they were 
driven twenty-eight miles to Ravalli, 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, where they 
were crated and shipped to Canada. 
Continual hunting, however, made the |. 
buffaloes so wild that it became impossible 
to drive them. Then the indomitable old 
half-breed decided to construct a big corral 
in the heart of the nge, with fanlike 
fences spreading out on it. The site se- 
lected was a strip of land eight hundred 
acres in extent inclosed in a sweeping 
horseshoe curve by the Flathead River 
Across the river a long open draw or coulée 
led away into the hills to one of the favor- | 
ite feeding grounds of the herd. From the 
entrance to the corral booms were swung 
across the river, serving the purpose of | 
waterfences. At the sides of the coulée 


on 


| fences were built, one eight miles long, the | 











MICHIGAN 


After you've listened all 
big talk of automobile manufac- 
turers — after all is said and done — 
what interests you most when you 
select a 


to 


car 


“40” 


the 








$1,500 


What You Get 


**Michigan Forty’’ at $1,500 you 
get more real value than you can ob- 
Figure 
Here are the specifications. 


tain in any other car on earth. 
it out. 








Compare them 

















is what you get. with those of 
We claim — and any car at any- 
we can prove where near the 
it—that in the price. 
What You Get Why We Undersell 
Motor 40 hor sepower ir cyl In 1909 we star 
inders, 434 x 534 inch Phares ‘ biles. Twenty-eight year plea 
crankshait Enclosed valve vehicle experience fall aeeell the v 
mel! - starter absolute y ethcient And when we « enced t turn < 
Lightinweight. Non-injurioustomotor 1 r r r 10,000 vehicle ag 
Dual ignition Briggs guaranteed throughout the countr ere 7 
magneto absorb the new produc 
cree peed selec ive transmission eo P 
rhree-quarter floating rear axl 
: ’ no} , Hae titer pees other manufacturers fortun e paid 
possessing all the advantages of both , 
, not one cent And that hy 
full-floating and semi-floating types lersefl 
with none of the disadvantages of either a 
Multiple disc dry plate clutch 
Frame—extra strong, 5-a2-inch steel. MICHIGAN BUGGY COMPANY 
Four inches deep, 33-inch Gar 1g 175 Lay Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Short ville heels, $4 x 4-inch tire 
and demountable rit just to mal . 
’ 
ure that MICHIGAN owners will F; C, t I C : 
be bothered with t st buahear of m ree Catalog Coupon i 
dom, tire é MICHIGAN BUGGY CO. ; 
I - brake drun One squar 175 Lay Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. { 
i f braking surface to eve eig x ry 
" - ‘ Please send me atalog describing ¢@ 
ot ae ; i Sen Michigan Forty” and : 
a é Michigan cars 1 
r ! . ; 
MICHIGAN 3 °°" ‘ 
1 uy 4 ta : ’ 
< ‘ i H 
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Tt will give your place a distinctiv 
prospero yok. We also make high carton V 
tubulag steel tary m gates n all styles and sizes. 
All Cyck ne go Isquaranteed Books with 


valu sue mstree W 
Cyclone Pence Co., Dey 
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fealers everywhere 


Sent prepaid east of Rocky M s on re 
Coast and Parcels Pos ries § Cw tree 
B Air Rifle & Mig. Co., 2001 Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Me 
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Harvard, Chicago, Tl) 
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La Salle Extension University, Box 2353, Chieoee: il. 





MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL a 


x 


etl 


QUICK SALES BiG PROFITS 


e all kinds of house ens 

tin, bro pper, brass, « 

wt Meat st squeeze ty 

ver © ot crack with f gore. Me rie 
( makes . 

ma. hiner 


bend hee: for erie tebe ; 
MARVEL SOLDER CO. 
1937 Broadway, Dept. 9, New York 
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ON OR OFF IN 5 MINUTES 


Makes a Motor Boat of ANY Boat AND 
“makes good” on shore 


9 original P at ma 

DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
“PORTO” the Marine and Stationary 
Engine Combined—TWO IN ONE 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO., 
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este Gases 6 ' * . 


1508 Fert S., W ‘Dowed Mich. 
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© Your Laundry ws 


W hen it comes back all chewed up you Steven 
lose both ways—the linen is useless, and R 


in addition, you have the wash bill to pay. i 


Settle this question right now. Buy a 
Cor pe u 


LITHOLIN COLLAR and begin to live— 


look the part, the rest will ‘be easy. 
Chi ic Bee ° 


ALITHOLIN COLLAR, 25 cents, (worn 


every day) lasts two months,and a daily rub with 
a damp cloth is your laundry bill. LITHOLIN 
COLLARS and CUFFS are made in the fash- 
ionable shapes—dust and water proof —have 
that popular du// linen finish so seldom found in 
water-proof collars—turndowns have a “‘slip- 
easy’’ space for the tie. 

West Poirit 
176. 
Dart mouth 
Ria 





IMPORTANT TO THE TRADE 

The new Litholin packing is two dozen collars to the 
box—each box containing assorted sizes, 14 to 17 
the popular sizes predominating, The great advantage 
of this to both jobber and retailer is fully explained in 

ir Selling and Distributing plan—write for it to-day. 
The old style packing will also be continued. 
We also make a two for a quarter collar — particu- 

lars to the trade on request. 


Bay a LITHOLIN Collar to-day and be convinced 
COLLARS 25 CTS. CUFFS 50 CTS. 


If not at your dealer's, send, giving style, size 

and number of collars wanted, with remittance, 

and we will mail postpaid. Booklet of styles 
free on request. 











Vassar 394" 














[== EASTER 
6x FIBRSILK” $4 
KNITTED TIES ‘3 


In Handsome Easter Box 
Made of pure fibre-silk in many rich, beaw 
colors. Have exceptional, brilliant silky lust 
“feel."" Equal to any half-dollar tie made 
versible and washable — will outwear any others. 
Guaranteed not to wrinkle, shrink or lose their 
fine colur and appearance after washing Made 
on our own patented machines — hence excep 
tionally low price. Buy from maker. Send 
one dollar and we'll ship you, all charges 
prepaid, 6 of these beautiful knitted ties, 
assorted colors and designs, ina 5 
Easter box 


21.P. ENGIN 


COMPLETE 
os oa Ker Ali Kinds of Boats 
With Fittings, | 


Includt: 
peller an 

snafuing. ete. Absolutely 
reliable Extra power and extra wear 


Svuffing Box, 

Compact, silent, low running cost 
Perfect 2-cycle reversing engine 
2- Year Guarantee. So simple 
a woman or child canrun 
it. Thousands in use 
in every civilized 
portion of the globe 

Our Marine Engine 
Catalog describes 
the complete line 
Free on request 
Also Stationary En 
gines io all sizes 
Catalog Free 










sath 

money back — positi 

FISHER KNITTING go. 
Whitesboro St., Utica, N. 















‘oport: Northwestern , ree of k od 
1 catalog « nit goods. 
ately low priced Bteel & Iron Works Great proposition for spare-time 
Special prices to twat 306 Sp at selling and to agents 
buthlers aad agents Ean Claire, Wis | 











A broken vase made new 
—you can even replace 
missing parts. 


QUIXO is a liquid mineral ce- 
ment, not a fish or animal glue 
Mendstostay mended china, glass, 
marble, wood, metals — everything 
except rubber, celluloid and black 
lead. Sticks unlike materials to- 
gether, such as glase and metal. 
Rasy to use, does not stick to 
the Angers. Air tight, screw top 
bottle, ren opened. 
250. all stor If 1 can't 
ing com plete descriptions, getit, od 25c.fo rfull size bottle to 
sizes and prices. WALTER JANVIER, 417 Canal St 
. New York, Sole Agent for U.S.A 


| THE GORDON MFG. CO. 
36 Forest Av. Middletown, 0. 
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»- proof, storm - proof, vandal - proof 
to put up or take down. No wood! 
1 rigid, patented perfect joining sec- 
teel frames covered with heavy cor- 
t ed rust-resisting iron. 

THE GORDON PORTABLE 
is guaranteed rust-proof for 50 years! Cheaper 
than we ood Write today for 
special Garage, Folder giv- 




















Otto Gasoline Engines and Pumps 


are made for co nstant use, everywhere, for all sorts of 








work. This cut shows type widely used for home water 
pply, water works systems, and elevated tank service. 
The engine can also be used to drive your machinery and run 
a amo for electric lighting We mount all styles pumps, 
hoists and air compressore on portable steel trucks Otto 
engines furnish dependable, instant power for high pressure 
fire service, and for irrigation water supply There's a sav- 
ing im fuel of 75% over steam power. We will give you some 


convincing figures if you tel! us your needs 
i 


H.P. Run on city or natural gas, producer gas 
Send for Bulletin No. 30 to-day. 


All sizes up to 120 
and distillate. 
















The Otto Gas Engine Works, * 301 Walnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





| was not finished until late in October. 


| were of the most substantial kind, to with- 
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other six. From the point at which the | 
ravine opened out into the buffalo pasture 
these fences were continued, flaring out 
into the hills like a gigantic fan. The fences 


stand a possible stampede of the buffaloes. 
They were of strong meshwire twelve feet 
high, and the posts, twelve inches in diam- 
eter, were sunk four feet in the earth. Wire 
and posts had to be hauled thirty miles 
across the mountains. Work on the corrals 
and wing fences was begun in August and 


Pablo had shown himself a master strate- 
gist. The corral on one side of the river 
and the great wings spreading out from it 
on the other formed a cunning trap. Pablo 
knew that when the lines of cowboys began 
to close in on the buffaloes the animals first 
would rush pellmell for the mountains, but, 
finding escape cut off in that direction, 
would charge for the river in the hope that 
po its swift current they might find 
safety. 

When all finally was ready for the drive 
the army of cowboys rode out into the 
mountains. They beat up every lonely 





| valley, every thicket and timbered gulch, 
| frightening the stragglers toward the main 


pasture. They came at last to a wide plain. 
On the other side the fenced coulée opened 
its wire jaws. Between, a herd of five 
hundred buffaloes pastured. 

One night the cowboys bivouacked, each 
man sleeping in his blanket just outside 
the sweep of his pony’s picket rope, while 
sentinels kept watch. With dawn redden- 
ing the east they were in the saddle and 


| closing in upon the buffaloes in a far-flung 


semicircle. The buffaloes scented danger 

inthe wind. Then they caught sight of the | 
long, thin lines of stalkers slowly hemming | 
themin. Panic seized them. They rushed 
into a compact mass and stood facing the 
hunters, the bulls lifting their great lionlike 
heads high in air, while their hollow bellow- 
ings, like the deep brool of lions, boomed 
across the sagebrush. An old cow sud- 
denly turned tail and shouldered her way 
to the rear. Old cows are the herd leaders 
among the buffaloes, and the herd, follow- 


| ing her as sheep follow a bellwether, dashed 


| rear charged after the herd. 





| the corral. 


| directly in their path. 


away toward the river—toward the yawn- 
ing mouth of that long avenue between 
wire fences that led to the trap across the 
stream; and digging their rowels into their 
horses’ flanks the cowboys on flank and 


The Flight of a Big Herd 


For miles across the plains the buffaloes 
fled. The end post of one of the fences rose 
They swerved in 
their course to avoid it—swerved toward 
the outside. The flanking cowboys were 
ready for such a move. They spurred their 
horses across the front of the buffaloes to 
turn them back. They shouted at the top | 
of leather lungs, they waved their som- | 
breros, they fired their six-shooters in the | 
air; but now the buffaloes were crazed | 
with terror and were not to be moved or 
swerved by such tomfoolery. On the mad 
brutes plunged, the hind ranks crowding 
the leaders forward, turning not a hair’s 
breadth for anything, ready to crush herse 
and rider beneath their sharp hoofs; but 
the end post and the fence behind it did not 
give, and that black wave of furious life 
split upon it like a sea wave on a rock. 
Two-thirds of the beasts bore to the out- 
side and, rushing through the ranks of the 
cowboys, escaped to the mountains. The | 
remainder turned ge: | along the 
inside of the barrier; and the horsemen, 
hanging hard upon their traces, chased 
them through the long coulée clear to the 
Flathead. 

Never pausing in their flight the buffaloes 
plunged into the swift current, swam across 
and dashed into the corral. Instantly the 
gates closed upon them and they were pris- 
oners. One hundred and seventeen had 
been trapped. | 

Tired cowboys, trooping in from the 
chase, laughed and slapped each other on 
the back as they saw their shaggy captives | 
safe behind the tall wire fences. “It was 
a good day’s work,” they said. “We'll get 
the rest tomorrow.” 

So the night came down and the cow- 








| boys rolled themselves in their blankets 


and went to sleep; but the buffaloes did not | 
sleep. It was far into the night and the | 
moon was up when a cowboy sat up in 
bed and saw them stirring restlessly about 
He blinked at them casually, 
thought nothing of their actions, snuggled | 


| down in his covers and went to sleep again. 


| without cost, or you may exchange 
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does it 


you both 
long wear and lasting 
beauty —the two desir- 
able qualities that are 
combined only in 
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Patented May 7, 


Oxford Laces 


Tubular in the center; 
flat at the ends 
All pure silk 
tan, and white 
women’s. Every 
sealed box and 
guaranteed 3 months 
be cents per pair at all shoe, dry 
g ! _and men's furnis at 


dealer can't sug ply 
“Write any way for too skiet. 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. A, Reading, Pa. 
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UTICA 


ATHLETIC SUSPENDERS 
Guaranteed for one year 


Adjust themselves to every movement of 
the body. The easiest and most comfort 
able suspenders you can wear. Solidwoven 
double cords front and back; made in 
three weights from finest qual 
ity durable elastic webbin 
Ask your dealer for them; ~ 
plied direct if he hasn’t them 
UTICA 
SUSPENDER CO. 
341 Columbia St 


a - N.Y. 
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One-Dollar-Only 


First Payment. 





after, until paid for. A frac- 
tion of what others charge. 
Don't Even he hg for any 
typewriter made, until after 
we send youan EMERSON 
for your thorough trial 
Many of our customers 
pronounce the EMER- 
SON by far the best type- 
writer made—wholly visible; universal key-board, 
tabulator, back spacer, two-color ribbon, rapid, 
strong, lightest touch. 
YOU CAN EAKN ONE, for aslight service, without ps ay 
ing us one cent. We will I mail you names of people in y« 
town or state who have recently earned EMERS( INS 
your old typewrit 
or have a sample, or MAKE BIG EY sensesenting 
us. Liberal reward for your se spare = Reference 
McHenry Co. State Bank, ock. For ‘all our offers, on 
apostalcard or in a letter tous, i “Mail me your offers." 


The Emerson Typewriter Co., Box 208, Woodstock, Ill. 


TYPEWRITERS 
Save $25 to $50 : *Factory Rebuilt’ Typewriters 


are perfect in quality, condition and looks. Durable and reliable 
in construction and serviceable in every way. Buy from the 
largest factory in the world with branch stores in leading cities. 
We guarantee for one year against defect in workman- 
ship and material. Write for catalogue and address 
of nearest branch office. 
American Writing Machine Co. 
345 Broadway, New York 
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Your Summer Vacation 


If you haven't the funds to pay for it write 
to us. We'll tell you how several hundred 
young people will secure trips at our expense. 


| Agency Division, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, Philadelphia 









































Drawn to Her 
by o Seme Subtle Attraction 





| beast to scale the precipice; 


The plainest woman may weave about her- | 


elf an exquisite charm. She can be like a 
lovely flower, alluring with the evasive fragrance 
of the lily, the rose, or the modest violet. 
when gone she will hold **him’’ 

H . of this dreamily subtle atmos- 

) phere. It isa germ of romance— 

this fragrance we call 


FlowerDrops 


Not just a“ perfume it is too refined 
that name f the pure 
usands of flower petals 
d * fifty times more 
wdinmary perfumes 


LILY OF 
THE VALLEY 


1 than « 
> much 


Send for a FREE SAMPLE 


| be a friend forever Just 
i we'll 
Drops 
n pretty 
‘ ¢ Valley, Violet, 
a If you can't get the genu 
we'll send it prepaid on receipt of 
money order md 20c silver 
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Expansive Breathing 
A book that ful 
ize the Blood thr 


y explains how tovital- 
igh proper breathing 
Correct breathing (both sexes) described 
by diagrams, etc Book contains 64 
pages of important information on Chest 
Expansion, Lung Development and 
internal Exercise; udes Special 
Breathing Exer 
Physic Accepted by 
Medica! Library 

Sent on receipt of 100 — cx 


inc 


ans be National 

m Or stamps 

P. Von Boeckmann, R. 8. 
1392 Terminal Bldg 

103 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Along one side of the corral a cut clay- 
bank rose almost perpendicularly to a 
height of one hundred and seventy-five 
feet. No fence had been built along it be- 
cause it was thought impossible for man or 
but it was the 
single defect in an otherwise perfectly good 
corral—the one loose stone in the prison 
wall; the one chink in old Pablo’s armor 
and the buffaloes found it that first night of 
their captivity. 

In that steep bank the animals sensed 
their one desperate chance. They began 
to rush up it tentatively, climbing a little 
way, only,to slip or fall back. That many 
fell was evident next morning in the scores 
of little trails that ended only a few feet 
above the corral with the marks of slipping 
hoofs or small landslides; but the buffaloes 
persevered. They kept pounding away at 
the bank through the night watches until 
they had worn a narrow track that angled 
steeply up across the face of the cliff. Up 
this precarious and dizzy trail they single- 
filed at last, passed over the top and galloped 
off to freedom. 

When morning came the cowboys rose 
and looked into the corral for the buffaloes 
and rubbed their eyes and looked again. 
They were dumfounded to find it empty 
except for a solitary bull that had broken 
its leg. Then they swarme‘ into the inclo- 
sure to investigate and found the path by 
which the buffaloes had achieved their 
wonderful jail delivery. Only by going on 
their hands and knees were the men able 
to climb the trail by which the animals had 
gained their liberty. 

After the escape of the buffaloes another 
effort was made to corral them; but again 
they broke through the line of beaters. 
Then a heavy storm left plains and moun- 
tains deep with snow, and the hunt was 
abandoned until the next spring. 

So the discouraging but tireless hunt 
went on. Danger there was in plenty for 
the hunters. Once a maddened bull, plun- 
ging his horns into a horse’s side, lifted hors 
and rider upon his giant front and bore 
them a hundred yards before the horse 
slipped off to the earth dead, pinning the 
man beneath him. The bull backed off to 
charge; but, before he could kill the man, 
other cowboys spurred to the rescue and 
brought him down with a fusillade from 
their six-shooters. 


Montana Spoils the Game 


By repeated failures Pablo found that his 
fanlike fences were not long enough. At 
great expense he extended them twelve and 
fourteen miles into the hills. At last most 
of the buffaloes were corralled. No attempt 
was made now to drive them to Ravalli 
Crated at the corral, they were hauled 
thirty-five miles on wagons to the railroad. 


| Eighty four-horse teams were employed. 


The first shipment to Canada was made in 
June, 1908; the last in May, 1911. 

Forty or fifty buffaloes, led by deter- 
mined old bulls, having defied all efforts to 
capture them, are still left upon the Flat- 
head range. Last spring’s calves brought 
their number up to about eighty. Pablo 
proposed to organize a big hunt to kill 
the animals. His plan was to assess each 
hunter two hundred and fifty dollars, less 
than Canada had paid him for each buffalo. 
He was inundated with applications to take 
part in the hunt from big-game hunters all 
over the world. When all arrangements 
were complete the state of Montana stepped 
in and spoiled the game. If Pablo could 
not capture them, declared the authorities, 


| the state was warranted in assuming that 


they were wild buffaloes, and as such en- 
titled to protection under the game laws. 
So the matter rests. Meantime the buffa- 
loes are enjoying life and liberty on their 
old range. 

Upon their arrival in Canada the Pablo 
buffaloes were kept temporarily in Elk 
Island Park until the park at Wainwright 
was completed. They were transferred 
to the Wainwright range in June, 1909. 
Seventy-seven buffaloes from the over- 
stocked park at Banff and thirty purchased 
from the Conrad herd in Montana also were 
shipped to Wainwright. This gave Wain- 
wright Park a herd of seven hundred and 
twenty-one to begin with. In the spring of 
1910 there were one hundred and ten calves 
and in the spring of 1911 there were two 
hundred. So the herd now totals ten hun- 
dred and thirty-one. There are now three 
hundred breeding cows in the herd. These 
figures were obtained in October, 1911, 
from Mr. Edward Ellis, superintendent of 
Wainwright Par 
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Franklin Little Six 


Thirty Horse Power 


A small six-cylinder car. 


The snap and flexibility of 




















big “sixes” without their ex- 
pense. ' 
' A five-passengercar. Twen- 
ty-eight hundred dollars at the i 
» 
factory. 
, 
Write for catalogue : 
FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY f 
Syracuse N Y 
' 
LEARN AUCTION BRIDGE! | Success Shorthand 
The A BC of Auction Bridge superior system taught by Expert ¢ 
By G. Edward Atherton, of the Philadelphia Racquet Club Grad poole tls te gente In — 
Enables the novice quickly t« » master this King of All i ane -: hee He sia nen , i -~ 
Fly moe ae ' early explains x —_ oy * ' ed Hosts sctic " ms ‘ 
poaper. Latest suies incloding the Lite. or Rove: | | 0a y refunded. Write for fr 
eee ae eee nant gig SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
David McKay, 606 6. Washington Square, Phila WL. James, Chief lastrecter, Suite 213, Schiller Bidg .. Chicage, 1 























Older than the Common Law, Civilization or 


Man himself, is the Right of Self-Defense 


The Criminal respects neither individual nor law — he must be made to fear both 





Three million perfect revolvers have absolute safety. The Iver ] 
demonstrated the accuracy of the Iver be accidentally discharged It ca ri 
Johnson; the infallibility of its permanent dropped, thrown against a w 
tension wire springs. They have also can H \'MMER rik HAMME! 
demonstrated a quality of vastly more im perfect safety. Kinnow what makes a | 
portance in a weapon for home defense ale or unsale, as explained ( t 

$6.00 at Hardware and Sporting Goods Store end for Catalog 
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KODAK HOME PORTRAIT WITH A 3A FOLDING POCKET KODAK 
AND KODAK PORTRAIT ATTACHMENT, 








EXACT SIZE 


At Home with the 


KODAK 


Make the most of the home side of Kodakery. 
To-day’s pictures of the home and the home folks will 
grow in interest with every year. And the taking of ‘ 
such pictures is very simple —the illustration shows just 
what may readily be done by the light of an ordinary 
window, with a Pocket Kodak and a fifty-cent Kodak 
Portrait Attachment. 


Our little book “At Home with a Kodak”’ tells how to take such pictures. 
It is profusely illustrated with pictures that show ow as well as with pictures 
that show the Kodak results. Whether you already have a Kodak or not it 
will interest you. Free at the dealers or by mail. 


KAS TMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. 

















A Fine Compliment te 
Your Good Judgment 


is the possession of a Utica Plier, because 
it saves you time, maoney and worry, and 
gives you a power that no other article on 
earth can give you \ Utica Plier is the 


highest development of single lever power, 
and the cutting edges are the acme of 
cutlery art Imagine, for a moment, 


a cutting edge that wil! easily sever a 
rolled steel wire and then cut a hair. 
his perfect combination of leverage and 
shock resisting edge is found 
only in Utica Phers 
ard Nippers 








Any maa, woman 


r child can use a Utica 

with ease, and every man 

and woman should have a Utica No. 700 in 
the home, store, office, stable, workshop and 
factory, and carry a Utica No. 50-4 inch 
pocket plier in their pre tor purse. Send 
for booklet showing all styles, sizes and prices 
und order from your dealer by number and 
lo not accept a counterfeit. No substitute 


yntains the quality or money value of Utica 
Pliers and Nippers 
THE UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO. 
UTICA, N.Y. 


“Utica Pliers and Nippers Are Made to do Things” 














MVLLINS CEDAR CANOES 
CANT SINK 


Famous Yaie and Harvard models— highest grade 





materials — finest finish —the strongest canoe built 
In each end i ea Mulli ns Buoyancy Pad, which has 
flictent buoyancy t » fo at a capsized, water-filled 
¢ and keep two people afloat. No other canoe 

the market has this essen tial feature 


We also manufacture steel launches, row bvats, etc. 


Write for magnificent catalogue, illus- 
trated in colors—free— postpaid. 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
354 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 
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No condiment can equal Lea & 

Perrins’ Sauce for delicacy of 
Ford Model T is the only car in the world in which flavor. It is tasty, appetizing, and 
the Magneto is built into the motor—an integral a digestive. 


part of the car. ’ 
When Henry Ford designed this Model T Mag- LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Poultry 


neto he practically eliminated ignition troubles, 
and about 90 per cent of the annoyances which 
beset other motor cars—yet this is only ONE 
of the several exclusive and superior features of 
Ford Model T. 


There’s simplicity in design; Vanadium Steel Con- 
struction; Light-Weight; Economy in up-keep 
and, best of all, Ford Service for Ford Owners. 


Ford branches and dealers in all cities, towns and 
villages are at your elbow with Ford Service for 
Ford Owners. 


Ford Model T Touring Car, 4 cylinders, 5 passcngere, » $690 
fully equipped, fo. b. Detroit . 

Ford Model T Torpedo, 4 cylinders, 2 Gansenge, » $590 
fully equipped, f.0.b. Detroit . 

Ford Model T Commercial Roadster, 4 » eytindens, 
passengers, removable rumble seat, —_ equipped, . $590 
f_o.b. Detroit . 

Ford Model T Town Car, (Landaulet) 4 eutindine. $900 
6 passengers, fully equipped, f. 0. b. Detroit . 


It is a perfect relish for Soups, Fish 
Steaks, Roasts, Gravies, Salad 
Dressings and Chafing Dish Cooking 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, N. Y. 
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A BIG INCOME 


As high as eight to ten 

thousand dollars yearly 

has been made by a num- } 
ber of purchasers of our 
Merry- Go-Rounds. It 
is a big-paying, health- 
ful business. Just the p 





























Ford Model T Deliv Car, capacity 750 pounds 

merchandise, dali Cautaped. re b. Detroit ; ' $700 — “= thing for the man who i 
can’t stand indoor work, , 

The ONE chassis with different bodies. or is not fit for heavy work and has some money to 

— > a money-maker. We make everything in 

“ ” the Riding-Galiery line from a hand-power Merry-Go- 

Write today for booklet on “Vanadium Steel” and learn the quality ood oF an highest ne rt ny They — 

of Ford construction. Address Dept. P, Ford Motor Company, Detroit simpleinconstructionand require no special knowledge 


to operate. Writeto-day for catalogue and particulars. 


C) VT) na eg Pees : 
——S ——— ark Amusement Outfitters 
SS) | 192 Seeniis Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 7 
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AA DOLLAR DOWN AND A 
DOLLAR A MINUTE 


Conctuded from Page 23) 


a large and growing list of regular custom- 
ers and hasn’t time to fool with anybody 
not ready to do business with reasonable 
dispatch. He is quick-spoken, a happy 
talker, expert in books and literature and 
well informed on general topics. He spe- 
cializes usually in the publications of one 
or possibly two subscription publishers 
whose kind of books fit his particular trade; 
but he is ready to supply his customers 
with everything they may want from any 
publishing house in creation. 

He is, in short, the traveling bookstore. 
He is a modern institution growing out of 
an extremely modern need. His customers 
are chiefly men too immersed in business 
and women too occupied in family or social 
or charitable or club affairs—to take the 
time necessary for finding the books, which 
are nevertheless necessary to them. Their 
book agent studies them and their needs 
and is able to get at once to the point with 
them. Each subscription set, as it comes 
out, he mentally apportions to Mr. Ex and 
Mrs. Zee, according to their known tastes; 
and he does not waste their time or his 
when they meet. He is also up on current 
books aad is able to inform his customer of 
many bookish things of which the customer 
has heard something and wants to know 
more. Whether the meeting is of his own 
seeking or his customer's, he rarely —if 
he is skillful—leaves the office or the 
house without a sale; and sometimes he 
carries with him a bunch of miscellaneous 
commissions besides. 

As I have said, this most useful book 
agent, this— mirahile dictu! —welcome book 
agent, is the product of a need. This need 
is, in turn, the product of a complex and 
wealthy age. And, in turn, the phenom- 
enal growth of our complexity and wealth 
is bearing a steadily increasing harvest for 
the fast-growing ranks of the agents. A 
really good agent, by the way, can make 
four or five thousand dollars a year. The 
majority probably net from two to four 
thousand, and here and there an excep- 
tional man nears six thousand. Women 
are not successful in this field so far, proba- 
bly for the reason that success depends 
upon creating a reputation as an expert, 
and women, though they may be experts, 
still find the reputation difficult to attain. 

These agents are found, of course, mostly 
in the centers of wealth. New York has 
many of them, but not many more than 
Chicago. Today they are found in every 
city of the first or second and sometimes 
even of the third magnitude. From these 
centers they extend their operations 
throughout the suburbs and to neighboring 
towns. Some have developed business in 
far-separated centers and spend much of 
their time on trains. Others favor all 
country routes. Many do a good deal of 
business by mail, only visiting their dis- 
tantly se arated customers once or twice 
a year to keep in touch with them. 


Money in Standard Authors 


Thus, in one way or another, the country 
is pretty well taken care of by the inde- 
pendent book merchants, and it remains 
with the publisher to establish and main- 
tain relations—not with the public, but 
with the book agents. This he does by 
constant correspondence. It is also to the 
interest of every book agent who deals with 
a good class of personal customers to keep 
in good standing with the publishers who 
issue their kind of high-standard sets. 

Eventually, by a process of natural selec- 
tion, each agent settles down chiefly to one 
publisher; but there is no contract or bind- 
ing relation either way. The publisher 
assumes little risk, dealing in this way 
through long-tried agents. And he is under 
no necessity to advertise —though he often 
does advertise with the hope of provoking 
the customers of other publishers’ agents to 
ask to see his sets. Sales are made from a 
sample copy or dummy; and the pur- 
chaser’s standing, if credit is required, is 
looked up through the usual commercial 
agencies before any considerable risk is 
assumed. Yes; it is a safe and comfortable 
business. 

And then there is the occasional limited 
edition. This often helps out well. On 
getting out a new set to be sold at two dol- 
lars a volume, for instance, the publisher 





sometimes will first print from the same 
plates a special edition of a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred sets on fine, hand 
made paper, and have each volume 
specially bound and a little more freely _ 
trated. Perhaps he will insert in the 
volume an introduction by some saibetia . 
or get the author to give up a few days to 
writing his autograph in all the volume 
This edition, which really will cost less tha: 
a dollar more a volume than the regular 
subscription edition, he will sell for five or 
six or seven dollars to a discriminating body 
of collectors; and will make enough, per 
haps, to pay for the plates of the whol 
edition, 

This pretty business in copyrighted sets 
however, is as an apple in its barrel to the 
great bulk of what many call the regular 
subscription business, the adjective in this 
case indicating merely size. The “main 
stream” of the business would be more 
nearly descriptive. One of the publishers 
in this regular business built up a selling 
machine of wonderful size and complexity. 
He divided the United States into depart- 
ments under able salaried heads, and sub- 
divided these again under ger ene 
agents, until there was no village where 
sets were not offered. He published se . of 
all standard authors whic h no longer ré 
quired royalty payments; and so effective 
was his machine that it was said that edi- 
tions of a hundred thousand sets were not 
uncommon on his presses. 


is 


Where Competition is Still Keen 


Of course, under the old conditions, 
operating through general agents, whether 
commissioned or enlarted and with cmd th ‘ 
expensive machinery of a great, conti 
wide business mechanism— lower ¢ oats | al nd 
higher returns must be the rule. And yet, 
at that, with the help of long press runs, no 
royalties and the saving of the printer's 
profit, good, serviceable library sets can be 
marketed at fair subscription prices. 

There are hundreds of businesses of this 
kind in the country now, and many of them 
are highly prosperous. There has devel- 
oped, out of the vast size of the country, a 
system of interchanging selling facilities 
among houses far separated, which has 
proved exceedingly effective. It is known 
as the general agency system, and does 
away with the need of each house covering 
the same territory with its own expensive 
business machinery. 

There are very many of these businesses 
which, for all their working together, are 
nevertheless keenly competitive; and tl 
competition, added to the swift growth of 
public discrimination, has served to clari 
and very considerably purify a vast bu 
ness which, in earlier years, sadly needed 
the process that the last decade and a half 
has applied. In this connection, one pub 
lisher of long experience said to me the 
other day: 

“The whole fact of the matter is that 
up to ten years ago, they'd buy anything 
I'm not exaggerating —anything at all! It 
was too easy. Now, however, if you want 
to make money you've got to give bigger 
value than anybody else—and at skin- 
tight prices at that. Yes, sir; it’s gett 


5 
‘ 


to be a harder game every year. At the | 


same time the market is getting bigger.” 
This class of business necessarily consti 
tutes the bulk of the so-called subscriptio 
book trade. There are hosts of the 
publishers, big and little. Some of them are 
in the business for many years; others enter 
spectac ularly, overrun themselves in a few 
ill-advised seasons and disappear. It is 
easy business to get into, for you can } 
plates if you want to at no great cost 
Many printers own plates of the standard 
sets, having either taken them over from 
some meteoric publisher who left them or 
their hands when his light went out, or 
made them for themselves in slack time 
There really is no business easier to gt 
into—which is one reason why so man: 
rush into it and drop out again. In short 
it is the same old story. There is as 
sound, profitable business in subscriptior 
publishing as in trade publishing —for 
publishers, but not for amateurs, bur 
glers, experimenters and speculators. The 
same is true of every other business, from 
restauranting to bond-selling. 
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We could cut $500 out of the Haynes 


and no one but an expert would know it 


HAT doesn’t mean it coul t be yund « j ron lor it wo in r 
is not a good time to find out thing rhe t! r yu bu bind it , 
It’s a fact, we could cut the eart right it of the H ind f ! | 


‘ 4 « t 

k king at the car. It mig ll be just I I I ( But e th 

iff in it—the material K kmanshij I ild not repre nsider 
’ wy ¢ n ) A bile 

Phere not ’ ul | ma car Take fifty ‘ 

there, for omewhere el l ninad | ! 

erior materials, rush the rkmanship t out the " ‘ test ‘ bod 
go thr 1 with Six r oats « i ‘ { 

But to build a ca t y would he H l ! r r 
Haynes car. The H es 5-passenger touring car Model 21, fully « pp : $2100 
and it’s worth every dollar of the pr 


The Haynes 1912 Line is worth seeing, worth studying. A wide choice of bodies on our two stand- 

ard 1912 chasses, Model 21,40 horse power, 4') x 5') inch motor, 120 inch wheel base, 36 « 4 inch 

tires, and Model Y, 50-60 horse power, 5x 5!) inch motor, 127'/; inch wheel base, 37 x 5 inch tires 
If you do not know t Haynes de r neare I, Write us to for 191 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Dept. A, odesiiee indiana 


1715 Broadway, New York 1702 Michigan Avenue, Chicage 





Sawyer Cashion Sole 


WHITE HOUSE SHOES 


QUIET ELEGANCE 


Our Bench Workers fashion 
these shoes by hand, over lasts 







that promote comfort and pro- 
vide those genteel lines so 
desired by the discriminating 
American, 


The “JOY OF WEARING” 
Justifies You in Buying the 


DR. SAWYER CUSHION SOLE 
White House Shoe 


WE ILLUSTRATE A MEN’S BULUCHER of 

















giazed kangaroo leather, made over ir famous F t ] | 
Form Last, with the Dr. Sawyer Piano-Hammer Felt No. B-278 | 
Cushion Sole, patented under registry numt ' ~ ser tally ey 1 1] 
858,368. This Cushion Sole assures warm, dry feet , | 
v2 * ag . All Sizes Price $5.00 . 
and unusual comfort i 
l' i ; 
SEE THE *5% MARK ON THE SHANK OF THE t} 
SHOE. IT GUARANTEES THE GENUINE iat 
DEI i} 
M Sa. P.S.— Buster Brown Shoes | i} 
a Pipspipa, Daroe,Sa) A 
: oe i Ww t - | 
ST. LLC'S, U.S.A ns | 
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CUSHION HEEL 


8) 
foster RUBBER Co| 


| 


bier Won't Slip 


CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS 


50° Attached All Dealers 


After All Is Said and Done, 
The Question I=—TO SLIP OR NOT TO SLIP. 


Over 65% of Rubber Heels sold in 18 of 


the largest cities of the United States are Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber Heels. 


You will prefer them, too, because of the Friction 


Piug—a patented feature—which positively prevents slipping, and makes them wear 







longer. Hence, the most economical heel to buy. 
To the 
Then again, the extra quality rubber affords greater resiliency — 
Retail Trade and there are no holes in the heels to track mud into the house. 
It ‘ be 5 . Insist upon Cat's Paw Cushion Rubber Heels of your dealer 
wha want The name is easy to remember, and they cost no more than the 








ordinary kind 


If you will send us the name of your jealer we will ma 
s Paw Bangle 


Pin free. 


Mass 


you a Cat 


<a WUE! (0.105 Federal §¢ Bostay 


Eastern Township Bank B 
ice, Idg., Mo, 
Mtrea] 
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The Most Effective Way 


to use 


Weed Chains 


Put them on all four wheels — 

An absolute necessity on both rear 

wheels—a decided advantage on 
the front wheels too. 





a On the front wheels — 
The they give comfortable, easy 


Only Perfect ON steering oe cramped fingers, 
rr — ho cramped arms, ho sore ius- 
AN I | SKID REAR cles Qut of car tracks, ruts, 
ANTI-SLIP WHEEL snow-drifts and “heavy going” 
just like steering on 


Devic e 


smooth roads. 


Try them and 
be convinced 








Cannot Injure Tires 
Because “they Creep” 


Continually shift their 
position on the tire. 
No trouble to put on— 


Applied in a jiffy without the 


use of a jack or other tools, 


urance ( strongly 


very 


umpanics 
their 
r they uw 


Livi use on ¢ 


sure, 





Recommended and Sold 
by All Reputable Dealers 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. 


28 Meore St. New York City 
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ninety-eight cents. The concern offering 
this attractive bait asserted that it was 
closing out goods that had been caught in 
the collapse of a condemned building in 
New York. Local business men found that 
no firm of the name given had ever done 
business in New York. A representative 
was sent to purchase one of the ninety- 
eight-cent all-wool suits and got one that 
was all cotton. 

The case was taken into court, but the 


outcome gave an excellent illustration of | 
the difficulties met in stopping such frauds; | 
for, though the evidence proved there had | 


been cheating, the defendants got clear 
on a technicality, it being held that, as the 
charge had been made by a business man 
who merely sent a representative to pur- 
chase, he could not have been cheated by 
proxy. Publicity drove that dishonest 
concern out of town, however, and the busi- 
ness men interested in dealing with such 
cases got some useful experience. 
Damaged and rejected merchandise from 


the clothing, furnishing and cloak trades is | 


sold to these bankrupt-sale stores by auc- 
tion. Shoddy goods are also manufactured 
especially for that class of demand. A 
clothing man went through a sweatshop, 
where men’s suits of the flimsiest cloth 
were being put together so fast that stitches 
were half an inch long. He suggested that 
they would not wear. The proprietor, who 


has made a fortune out of such junk, was 


astonished. 

“Wear!” he exclaimed. 
don’t make ’em to wear 
sell!” 

Little Business is highly adaptable. On 
one hand there will be the chain of fake 
fur stores doing business in a dozen cities, 
all owned and managed by some gentleman 


“Heavens! We 
we make ’em to 


who has grown rich and skillful in the | 


traffic. At the other end of the scale comes 
the imitation farmer, selling potatoes at 
short measure from a green farm wagon, 
with mud on his boots and hayseed in his 
hair, as an after consequence of newspaper 
discussion of the cost of living. He is 
merely a huckster dressed in farm garb, and 


he buys his potatoes from a commission | 


house. 


Remedies for Crooked Ways 


Little Business follows the demand, in- 
vades any trade that will yield dupes and 
profits, and probably nine times in ten gets 
away with it. There is always the same 
highly colored appeal to the imagination 
the same story of goods obtained through 
obscure channels and the same old elimina- 
tion of mysterious middlemen’s profits. If 
necessary the faker will take his victim 
aside and tell him that the goods have been 
smuggled or stolen. Add the cupidity of 
customers who know little about real 
values and nothing about trade channels, 
and the trick is done. 

As a parasitic activity, Little Business, 
taken as a whole, must impose losses on 


| the public second only to those of swin- | 


dling stock enterprises. The stealings are 
chiefly from hard-working people buying 
necessities. 

The handiest remedy seems to lie in trade 
organizations. Laws against fraud and 
un'ruthful advertising are already on the 
stutute-books in many states, but little 
effort has been maae to enforce them. It 
has been nobody’s business. In some mer- 
cantile lines, indeed, certain frauds have 


than $1 to you 


existed so long that the regular trade has | 


a’ most come to regard them as legitimate 


or, at least, as something not to be inter- | 
fered with so long as people are silly enough | 


to be taken in by such schemes. In other 
trades, misbranding and misrepresentation 
have become part of the regular trade 


itself, so far as giving fair value under a | 


high-sounding tradename is concerned; and 
the trade hesitates to begin houseclean- 
ing, because it knows the work would 
necessarily start right at home. The ex- 
tent of crooked Little Business is now so 
great, however, and the harm done to 
honest houses is becoming so clear, that the 
business world is taking a new view of the 
evil; 
are comin: 


to be looked upon as part of | 
the generz 


organization of merchants and | 


| manufacturers in every line of business 


for the bringing about of better business 
conditions. 


and its suppression and exposure | 


| 


‘50Cart 
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Keen, Lively Fun 
and Excitement! | 


Billiards and Pool are fascinating games! 
They arouse the greatest friendly rivalry. 
Their ever-new problems for hand, eye and 
judgment are intensely interesting. And 
they are very inexpensive — if you have in 
your home a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


ht needs no special room—can be mounted on library 
ot dining-room table, or on its own or compactly 
| folding stand. Sizes range up to 4'/2 x 9 feet 
(standard), each size exactly correct in proportions, 





and adapted to the most expert play. 


$190 DOWN 
Prices $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc.; | 


terms, $} of more down (depending on size and 
style) and a smail amount each month. Full playing || 


equipment free | 
FREE TRIAL— NO = sare In receipt 
t we will sb ay on ft one week 
{ not satisfa retur nd on its receipt we w 
\ pear depeet. Thie tneures yon 0 be 
| nd today for illustrated catalog giving full infor 


tion as to prices, terms, et 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
825 Center Street 


Portland, Maine 

















The Furrow n 





£ grey ; 
cost you $3. We make 
for $2 — prepaid. M t 
ec if ye { your 
a oe y 
“7p { Hats a 


46 8. etn Street, 
+) Philadelphia,Pa 








FRENCH P H. CO. 












Write today for our ine. book 


t Site Deum 
Wate ‘It tells how t be ept 
Glascock’s Baby Walker 
Weak backs andl legs prevented. Baby 


a 1 and ther relieved of 
Sa Write for this free book today “4 
G ck Bros. Mig. ¢ 
Avon Street M "3 





You Can Produce Eggs at 10c per Dozen 
We tell you how in the Philo Systern 
mail you a copy postpaid 
are satisfied that the 


Book and w 
m appror * When you 
book is actually worth 1 > 
or that by its use you can prod 
eggs for less than 10c a dozen, you may mail 


She yuld the book fail to help you to better « 
poultry and should it not be entirely sati to 
you, you need not pay for it Send a postal t ask 


ing for the Philo System Book 
forward it by return mail 


E. R. Philo, Publisher, 15¢ 


POULTRY LESSONS FR! I 


Send ys 
an ge 
tacts about } 
free to t 


m approve 


North Ave., Elmira, N.Y. 





f name on a postal s 
Gil crest's big be 


+ Se ultry Lesson 


Successful myguparons 


"p48 4 
Second Street, Des M 





‘oines, Ia 
oe opper-plate CLIN a the CAR est 
Fast.ionabie Qstins | a ons ~ annoum a9 


tionery, at lowest pri 


st es free 
Charles i. Elliott So, 


Sam 
‘ese. Lebigh’ Sve. a 





The largest number of successful clients is our proof of 


Patents that PROTECT 


For Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc., send 8c stamps for 
or new 128 page book of intense interest to Inventors 
R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 35, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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line Stearns Jagat 











type. The engines which won those places One can't sup; hat tl 
; ars had to be discarded made hastily, or that it lacked entive 
All the prestige of famous cars was We followed three ye i Da t 
od ad « oto nd » of the 
Are Now Knight-Motored Cars ee Ra toe ah Ge ng 
That was so with the others, and so this engine out 
. s = oO . < ( sider ee ww} 
And these 10,000 cars are the greatest The most famous engineers have adopt- with y tearn N wag - America Consider these fa wl " 
, . yg “ gres r mn th Stearns ells } oppet vals ‘ 
cars in the world. ed it—and for the cars which have always Pa an awe ee oe _ ' you that pop; , going to 
; led in its 16 years continu 
Daimler controls the Knight-type for : 
bs England That is Britain's foremost car. These facts should be censidered now by 
. - ) r} rac s 
Mercedes controls tt fer Germany.Pea- who buy high-grade car 
hard for France, Minerva for Belgium. a ers vertaxe 
Thus the master engines of the world Phe eo ve in America we the A 
, be discarded for t ‘ t tearns night e were first to adopt it S ] D bl d M h 
have n discarded for this Knight-type 8 ! I ales oubled ina ont 
ot 
ss ae We spent two years in adapting it to 
A Knight-type engine won the Dewar American requirements The ——— for Knight-type motors In November lad 
Trophy. It won the Scottish Economy Mr. Knight himself says that never were an taxed the capacity of the greatest tease a new factory to | up with wi 
Trophy. his principles better worked out than in the aropean actors _— 
This type of envine holds ti id’ Stearns-Knight car Over 10,000 cars of the highest grade Hundreds of these cars in the } f 
; Pe SS Cage Se ee ree : ‘ are already equipped with this engine owners have now |} mont sag 
records on points that count for most. And hundreds of owners have proved it an Lett net 
rhe first announcement of the Steart And the letters whi me to us form the 
Knight fairly overwhelmed us with order highest tribute ever paid an America 
And from that time on our sales have You men who this year want this new 
Every Great Maker doubled over any record for our 16 years. type car should get your ords 
1 
. . h 
Sees the Writing on the Wall A A eri c Di j It 
In every great shop inventors are work- The cams grow noisy when they wear 
ing to do what the Knight-type does. rhe timing gears are never silent This Knight-type motor, which has cap struction came t ' ; 
Some are seeking sleeve valves, which When carbon accumulates so the valves tured Europe, wasinvented bya manfrom know 
avoid the Knight patents. Some hope for don’t shut, a large part of the power is Chicago , of 
rotary valve wasted. And the machinery employed by foreign It is pleasant to think that 
ad s = oe tet be de tenement ofens valve motor—then 
rt : : ' Makers know these shortcomings. Their —— to build it is imported by them ' 
he greatest engines seunowe lat poppet- — only question is, how to end them a voy : . : ais . 
valve mo tors now face the setting sun ‘ “a ll the early advances in motor ift to i 
The Knight-type, we believe, forms the , . ’ 
They are noisy and slow and leaky final solution. And the leading engi 
They depend on springs. They require agree with us. It forms the best motor 
frequent grinding. yet invented—that is sure | ike Steam Valves 
e These sliding-sleeve valves give the ga then sj hut—} lred { er 
I uxur of Motion oline engine that smoothness fan ir in nute 
: steam engine valves 
For 40 years this has been the ideal of Knight-type va if { oi 
The Stearns-Knight means the luxury It means an engine which grows quieter gasoline engine builders Thus we get a 
of motion. and better with every month of use Poppet valves are knocked oper = } ; 
aives are On r ypen ‘ 
It means to glide on the road. As one On a hill it means that persistent power 
' user says, “It is like sliding on runners.” for which electric motors are famous 
N ly a a a ae It m ‘ ste of po Wi ' 
IN pringing shut—no vaives to t means no waste ol power guaran 
No cat no timing gear Just teeanexcess of at least 50°) over the rated © oming ei 
d power power of anequal size poppet valve engine 
t ns immense flexibility — jumping You will abandon poppet valves—just The Knight-type engine is the coming poppet valve ' t ter 
quick ind smoothly from slow to high as we did—when you once learn the luxury type when you | 
spe of sleeve-valve power Poppet va re abandoned by some quests 
the wor ikers, a rest Shall I t " 
t so l urd carded | M 
+} 
Men may wait for developme I} . . 
pent may seek other methods. Eut they § Shall I bs ! , 
’ ? as we know, that the day is ending f ‘ ty} 
Perfecting This Sleeve-Valve M 
erfecting This Sleeve-Valve Motor 
The ablest engineers have spent a mil we had for our guidance all that Europe Ask for Our Books 
lion dollars perfecting this Knight-type had done 
, Mr. Knight states that never was his We issue books dealing with every , 1+} ' 
We have ourselves spent $200,060. Yet motor better adapted than in the new af this wiiiors ( 
Stearns- Knight. ; 
They deal with the records of Knight 
: y 
‘ors Equipment —"T bik Bia as ; , types in Europe, and their r here == Coupon a 
u ne change meant more than 
Warner Auto-Meter, Model K. . Phey point out and pi t! 
Banker Windshield money fe Knigl - THE F. B. STEARNS CO. 
Silk Mohair Top and Cover. Ty , 1 1 reasons for Knight-type d inath 
Vesta Dynamo Electric Lishting System. Phe world’s top places had been held Cleveland, Ohio 
Continental Q. D. Demountable Rims (two by the cars which adopted the Knight- You should have this inf i M ‘ 
extra rims). 
Klaxon Horn — also Bulb Horn. " I " Ki 


Trunk Rack, Robe Rail, Foot Rest, etc. 





Touring Car 
Toy Tonneau 


$3,500 | 
Roadster 












THE F. B. STEARNS COMPANY J wx». 


Dealers and Branches in 
125 Principal Cities 


Cevlond 


» Lecmmnsensenmne 
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THE DOMINANT “SIX” 


The greatest piece of machinery that ever went 
upon the highwaysand the mostluxurious carriage 


Fastest getaway Easiest large car to drive 
60 walle an hour in 30 seconds from a The Packard ‘Six Touring Car, with a 
standing start. wheelbase of 133 inches, will turn around 


in a street 44 feet wide. 

Smoothest starting and stopping 
The clutch always engages without jerk. 
The brakes provide the maximum safety 


Best hill-climber 


At all speeds and regardless of road con- 
ditions. 


Power without noise with the minimum effort. 
The Packard ‘‘Six’’ motor makes the least Safest investment 
noise, whether running fast or throttled Packard cars have the highest second-hand 
down—yet its power is amazing: value. 
ao oath The smoothest running motor and the easiest 
Six cylinders— Bore, 4'42 inches; stroke, 5 inches di d é 
Horsepower, by standard A. L. A. M. rating . 48 riding car, even at speeds from 60 to 70 miles 
Actual horsepower under brake test. . . . . 74 an hour 
These things have been made possible in the Packard ‘‘Six’’ by the cumulative experience of an unrivaled organization which for more than a decade 
has devoted its entire efforts to the building of motor cars exclusively of the highest type. Packard **Six*’ cars, including bodies, are built entirely in 
the Packard shops, which comprise 37 acres of floor pace. 


THERE ARE MORE THAN ONE THOUSAND 
1912 PACKARD “SIX”? CARS ON THE ROAD 


Ask the man who owns one 


All Packard cars are sold at the published prices 
A square deal and Packard Service for every patron 





Any kind of a demonstration on any kind of a road by any Packard dealer 


32-PAGE CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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ADLER, ROCHESTEIRCLOTHES 


AMC US for having raised American tail ring standards to their present pre-eminence, 
Adler-Roachester Clothes this season set a STILL HIGHER standard in dood clothes making, 
Made to sell from 187% to84-5~ and to represent lOO % value always. 
THE BOOK OF MENS FASHIONS ‘pictures every late style tender It speaks with positive authority on the subject of dre 


Orica yt } ’ 
and directs frou to the nearest merchant who handles Adler Ra hester Clothes \ irs tora post ard equest Writ for Edition A to-da 
y y 


77 } / , 

lheabove pict re hy flames Vontgone ry Flagg. beautifull) reproduced meigh? ce rs size ZU x 24, 
; we 

ide al/ WL Tamning will be mailed to you Orn Fecelpe of your add? ess and ten certs in stamps. 


L. Adler. Bros. & Co. Rochester N. Y. 
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HE newest form of the famous Williams’ Shaving 
Stick. The stick is fastened firmly in the nickeled 
cap, which, when not in use, forms the top of the 
nickeled box in which the stick is carried. | 
When in use, this “Holder Top” makes it possible to 
orasp the stick firmly until the last fraction is used. 
And the fingers need never come in contact with the soap. 


The ‘‘Holder Top’’ Stick furnishes the same delightfully soothing and refreshing lather that has given 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, in the familiar Hinged-Cover, Nickeled Box, its world-wide reputation. 


The familiar hinged- 
cover nickeled box 


Williams Shaving Powder ~~ 


For those who prefer their shaving soap in powdered form 
it answers every requirement of the most exacting shaver. 
A little powder shaken on a wet brush produces, with a 
minimum of time and effort, a rich, thick, creamy lather. 
In a twinkling your face is ready for the razor. The 
non-leaking, hinged-cover box, opening with a snap of 
the thumb, closing with the pressure of a finger, 1s the 
acme of convenience. 








The J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, Conn. 


